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KRexiaion is the concern of every 
individual; not of a few, but of the 
many; and may be considered as con- 
sisting of two parts, Principle and 
Practice. Principle, may be taken for 


a desire of conformity to the nature and 
will of the Deity adored; it implies au 
acquaintance with that Deity, with his 
nature, and with precepts analogous to 


his disposition and character, Practice 
is the visible course of external action 
and conduct, whereby the desire of con- 
formity to the nature aud character of 
the Deity is brought into exercise, and 
rendered visible to others; and _ this, 
too, demands an acquaintance with such 
Jaws and appointments, as are under- 
stood to be sanctioned by the Deity 
intended to be honoured, For, without 
such acquaintance, obedience is im- 
practicable: and obedience, more or 
less perfect, more or less intentional, is 
the animating principle that imparts 
effect to the performauce of an action. 
Obedience to Human laws is evinced by 
the course of life and conduct followed 
by a subject: but, unless the law be 

romulgated, waut of obedience to it 
Is not criminal in asubject ; uulessit be 
promulgated in intelligible terms, in an 
appropriate form, with an extent pro- 

Vo, VI. No. 35. Lit. Pan. N.S. dug. 1. 


portionate to the obedience expected, no 
blame attaches to individuals who do not 
regulate theiractions by it. 

It is true, that by a fiction of law, 
ignorance is held to be no exense; and 
by the same fiction a man is held to be 
bound to read the London Gazette as a 
public vehicle of national communication, 
in the desarts of Barbary, or at the 
remotest point of Terra del Fuego; but 
every reflecting mind must see that to 
reduce these fictions to fact, and to 
punish disobedience to orders, which by 
no possibility could reach the knowledge 
of the party, were to practice the most 
irrational and detestable tyranny. Nor 
is it enough that others, (an attorney 
to the party, for instance) be made ac- 
quainted with the existence and publi- 
cation of injunctions with which his 
duty demands compliance, in person, 
It is self evident, that unless the publi- 
cation be known to the individual, the in- 
dividual cannot be expected to manifest 
his obedience by conformity to enact- 
wnents by which he would be bound did 
he know them. 

If this be true in respect to human 
laws, it is no less true with respect to 
laws derived from the Supreme Se- 
vereign of principle and opinion, who 
alone has the right to prescribe what 
rules and regulations shall guide the 
sentiments and conduct of those to 
whom he communicates his will. That 
will is general to all; but, each hears it 
for —_ as each is expected to obey 
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for himself, and the obedience of each 
must conform to the will thus pro- 
mulgated for general submission, 

Were it possible, that a body of men 
(E. gr. the lawyers,) should interpose 
professionally, to prevent the general pro- 
mulgationof statutes regularly enacted,— 
should secrete every copy of every Act 
of Parliament, and should proclaim 
themselves the oracle entitled to guide 
the community, from the prince to the 
peasaut, what animosity and opposition 
would the assumption of this power 
create! Every faculty of the buman 
mind would be on the stretch to annul 
this intolerable intrusion ; every think- 
ing man, every subject of the realm, 
not plunged in the abyss of vice, or 
rendered incompetent by incipient or 
active insanity, would unite to execrate 
and todemolish a despotism so monstrous. 
But, this misconduct would be nothing 
short of diabolical, if it were the special 
duty of these very persons to promul- 
gate, explain, and enforce these laws; 
if that were the purpose for which they 
were incorporated, and if the very terms 
on which they held their office were the 
discharge—the faithful discharge of this 
obligation, With what confidence could 
these interposers blame a want of con- 
fermity to laws which they themselves 
concealed? With what face would they 
punish poor wretches held in ignorance 
by themselves, for transgressions not 
intentional, for guilt in which the 
understanding aud the judgment had no 
share ? 

The unreasonableness of such be- 
haviour renders the fact itself incredible ; 
and it will require all the confidence the 
reader can exert, to bring himself to 
believe that sach is the conduct of the 
Clergy of a Church assuming the lofty 
titles of Holy, Apostolic, Catholic aud 


Roman, What is the duty and office of 


a Charch ?—among other things to 
illustrate, explain, and enforce the pre- 
cepts enjoined in Holy Scripture ; and 
what gives power aud force to the 
illustrations and explanations of the 
Church ?—neither more nor less, than 
their derivation from Holy Seripture 
and their support by its authority, A 
Church not founded on Scripture, the 
dogmata of which are not sanctioned 
by Scripture, the coustitution and 


practices of which are not reconcileable 
with Seriptare, will do well—we niean 
will act politically well—to conceal the 
original rule of faith and practice, wit 

all possible assiduity.—Scripture, anc 
such a Church cannot exist together ; to 
which it is the duty of every Christian 
to adhere, needs no explanation from us, 
in this place. 

But, though we pass this censure on 
the Church of Rome, let it notbe thought 
that we are insensible to the merits of 
those great men of that Community who 
have directed their efforts to the honour 
of the Sacred Volume. We know, and 
we acknowledge, that it is to the cells 
of the Monasteries we are indebted for 
our existing copies of the Bible ; that the 
learning of the dark ages, such as it was, 
took refuge in the cloister, and found 
its most ready supporters among the 
professed, It were ingratitude to deny 
this, as it were ignorance not to admit 
that much care was taken, and much 
diligence employed to furnish materials 
which later ages turned to profit of the 
most important nature. No blame can 
be imputed to those practitioners that 
the daily miracles of Printing were not 
then performed ; they did their best, 
and to say trath, they have left us ad- 
mirable specimens of their skill in Cal- 
ligraphy, Our readers have seen a 
few observations on the ancient Cal- 
ligraphs, revisers, &e, in our second 
volume N.S, p. G09, we shall not, there- 
fore, enlarge onit kere, but, proceed on 
our more immediate purpose. 

That in early days the Church of 
Rome, was desirous of communicating 
the light of the Gospel by means of 
versions from the original Seriptures, is 
notorious fron: the complaints—must 
we call them? of Augustine, who says 
“the uumber of those who bad trans- 
lated the Scriptures from the Hebrew 
into Greek, might be computed ; but, 
the number of those who had translated 
the Greek into Latin, could not. For 
immediately on the introduction of 
Christianity, if any one got possession 
of a Greek manuscript, and imagined he 
had any knowledge of the two languages, 
he set about translating the Scrip- 
tures.’’"* What was the intention of these 


® De Doctrina Christiana, lib. ii. cap. 11. 
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translations, so numerous, so importu- 
nate, if not to couvey a knowledge of 
the Gospel to readers unable to peruse 


the Greek originals? vain, is 
the argument employed by Dis, Milner, 
Gandolphy, aud other Catholic Priests 
of the present day, who say ** Christ 
sent his Apostles to propagate his 
doctrine by preaching ; not by cireulat- 
ing copies of the Scripture.” The 
answer is—look what your own early 
Christians did, the members of your own 
Church ; did they discover in that com- 
mission any probibition of translating 
and circulating the Scriptures ?—none 
at all. 

Nor can it be affirmed, that no in- 
conveniences attended the perusal of the 
Scriptures by the laity, in the earliest 
times ; for Ignatius, (A.D. 147.) writing 
to the Philadelphians, 1 have 
heard of some who say—unless 1 find 
written (so and so) in the originals, 1 
will not believe (so and so) is the sense 
of the Gospel: and when I said ‘it és 
written ;’—they answered what lay 
before them in their imperfect (or cor- 
rupted) copies.” Does the good father 
prescribe secreting the Bible, as aremedy 
for this? Not a word to that purpose, 
Such a sentiment was foreign from his 
mind; and wouid have been contrary to 
the practice of the Church, Even those 
imperfect copies of those early ages, 
those inelegantly performed versions, 
would now be extremely acceptable to 
the learned ; and scarcely any thing is 
an object of greater desire than a well 
authenticated copy of the Old Italic 
(or Roman) Verszon, in use prior to the 
revision undertaken by Jerom, And 
why did Jerom undertake his revision ? 
—for the perusal of the public generally ; 
for the edification (among others) of 
certain women who studied Holy Writ. 
So far from being prohibited, the sacred 
Scriptures, then, were open to all, in the 
native language of each: the Hebrew 
Christians used the Syriac, the Greeks 
used the Greek, the Latins used the 
Latin; and long before Rome became 
Popish, almost every nation had its own 
version: from the regions of the west to 
those of the east, from Antioch to 
Ethiopia beyond Egypt. 

Once more, we are desirous of doing 
honour to the memory of those great 
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men, members of the Catholic Church, 
who, so soon as priuting became popular, 
directed their attention to obtaining and 
circulating copies of Scripture. The 
incessant researches of Bibliomaniacs 
(Dibdin, among others, to wit,) have 
discavered nothing more important, or 
more carefully executed in the infancy 
of the Art, than the Bible, or parts of 
the Bible; and all the world bows with 
respect, to the exertions of Cardinal 
Ximenes, prime Minister of Spain, and 
to the labours of the press of Complatum, 
The Cardinal was a great wan; nor did 
he fail in supporting that character, 
when, as we learn from Erasmus,* he 
was found reading that editor's edition 
of the New Testament, by Stunica, who 
expressed his surprize that his eminence 
should vouchsafe to cast a look on a 
work so full (he said) of monstrous 
faults and errors ;—the Cardinal, with 
some severity, reproved Stunica for his 
insolence, aud desired him, if he could, 
to produce a more valuable work ; and 
in the mean time not to defame the 
labours of others.” 

Even the Council of Trent, directed” 
that a correct copy of the Scriptures 
should be obtained, adopting the Latin 
Vulgate, because most in use, as the 
standard, The Pope, himself, Sixtus V. 
(1590) seconded their zeal ;---he em- 
gore the most learned men of his 

ourt ;---he himself superintended the 
work, sheet by sheet, with consummate 
patieuce and attention, It might be 
thought that, now, an immaculate 
edition was bestowed on the world by 
Infallibility itself: alas! it had scarcely 
made its appearance, when no less than 
two thousand / errors were discovered 
in it. It was calledin; and a new 
edition was printed by a succeeding ins 
fallible, Clement VIII, (1592) but, so 
far was his corrected edition from the 
character of not wanting correction, that 
some have charged it with, atleast, four 
thousand errors/! We, who know the 
press, canaccount for all this: but, we 
ask, why were all these pains taken, if 
the Scriptures when published were 
not to be read? Is it said—* the 
were intended for the Clergy’’ ?—them 
why were net the Clergy acquainted 


Lett. Vol. ix. 228; His. Lit.Reform. Pars 1, 60. 
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with them? It is well known, that of 
the multitudes of French Clergy which 
late events forced to emigrate, not ene 
in a hundred had ever seen a Bible, even 
one of their own version. This fact, 
by means of that emigration was com- 
munieated to all Europe; and the her- 
ror it brought into action against the 
Church of Rome, will never be forgot, 
while an individual of this generation 
survives. 

We shall freely admit, that, as it was 
in the beginning, so it is now; the 
general circulation of the Bible gives 


_ rise to opposing opinions : the inevit- 


able imperfections (rather perhaps, in- 
adequacies) of translations are pressed 
into the service of various sects and 
parties ; ignorance and impertinence 
broach sentiments, painful to ears and 
hearts of superior discernment. It can- 
not be concealed, that nonsense and 
folly, that incapacity and pof attract 
votaries, and mislead multitudes ; who 
father their absurdities on Seripture ; but 
the remedy for this, is not a prohibited 
Bible. The Pope is misinformed, if he 
thinks the stupid ignorance of no-Bible 
countries is preferable to the imper- 
tinent rgnorance of would-be teachers, 
and expounders. He is misinformed, if 
he thinks he can stem the torrent of 
knowledge—religious knowledge, that 
having burst the banks of prejudice, 
sweeps before it, the dams of priest- 
craft, with the fences and defences 
erected and maintained by his predeces- 
sors and himself. We wish him joy of 
his hopeful undertaking, if he means 
to render the Holy Seriptares scarce : 
let him know, that the whole world 
combines against him; that his In- 
qusitors, and his Jesuits, may perplex 
him and fatigue themselves, in vain; 
that the decree of the Holy ones is gone 
forth, and it is not in the power of the 
Vatican to prevent its execution, 


We are glad that his Holiness has 
condescended to state the reasons which 
determine bis conduct, on this occasion, 
They are now open to all the world; all 
the world may judge on them; and all 
the world will judge on them; the 


‘time is past, when the Pope’s signature 


quashed enquiry, and the impression of 
the fisherman's ring, awed silly mortals 


‘into silent acquiescence, We as well 


as others, can examine them; and we 
set before our readers the latest Bull 
on the subject, that has come to our 
knowledge, with design to afford them 
an opportunity for that very purpose, 

We wonder much, that the ecclesi- 
astical politicians of the Court of Rome, 
do not perceive that the Bible is becom 
ing every day the more extensively 
acknowledged standard of the Christian 
faith and verity ; that, Bibles the nations 
will hase; and that the only way to su- 
persede the ** modern versions,” and the 
new translations,”’ of which his Holi 
ness complains, is, to furnish copies,—an 
abundance of copies, of his own authos 
rized and standard version, His only 
chance for expelling a million of Bibles, 
printed by bereties, distributed by heres 
tics, patronised by hereties, is by send- 
ing ten times the number of his own 
immaculate Vulgate, This principle, res 
duced to pra¢tice, would remove much 
of the crimination, and contempt now 
thrown on the Romish establishment ; 

it would abate the pungeucy of the 
sarcasm daily vented against the Ro- 
mish priesthood, as ** blind leaders of the 
blind,” 

We presume not to undervalue his 
Holiness’s skill in languages: we know 
that the Court of Kome can speak all 
langeages, when it serves a turn: we 
shall alledge nothing against the im- 
portance of former versions ; nor shall 
we eavil at the blemishes of the Vul- 
gate. All who are acquainted with 
the originals, will always prefer them, 
especially in questionable cases; and 
these vot thus favoured, should accept 
with modesty and thankfulness the ine 
struction they derive from versions. 
But, wheter the Latin be that lan- 
guage which ought to prevail over abt 
countries and kingdoms on the face of 
the earth, may, at least, be doubted, 


* Ina former Bull against Bible Societies 
inserted page 272 of the present Volume, the 
Pope desires the Archbishop of Gnezn, to send 
him, with all speed, a Copy of the Translation 
of the Bible into the Polish language execated 
by J cob Wujek : we have the pleasure of re- 
ferring to our Foreign Literary Gazette for 
notice of an Edition of this Translation, 
amounting to 5,000 copies. The interference 
of the Bible Societies will, at least, have pre- 
duced this advantage in favour of the Polish 
nation; and the ice being once broken, more 
extensive benefits may be expected —Edit. 
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Whether, those nations, the construc- 
tion of whose language, the characters 
of whose writing, bear no resemblance 
whatever to the Roman, shall be forced 
to accept, and to learn that language and 
character, in order to render the whole 
human race, once more, ** of one lip and 
of one speech,” is a subject on which we 
advise the abettors of Papal supremacy 
to speak with diffidence. We have never 
been able to discover in what consists 
the wonderful superiority of those 
countries whose devotion to the Papacy 
is most profound. ‘* By their fruits ye 
shall know them ;’’ what effects does it 
produce ? Are the morals of Spain, for 
instance, more chaste, than those of 
heretical countries? Is there no sin, 
distinguished as Jta/ian, which is held 
in abhorrence among hereties ? 

If we may believe our eyes, our re- 
collections, the evidence of later tra- 
vellers, the ignorance that prevails 
throughout Catholic countries, is not 
ignorance of vice; the Patrimony of 
St. Peter, the States of the Church teem 
with crimes——why does not the Pope, 
as Sovereign, as an ecclesiastical ruler, 
suppress those crimes? Supreme in 
Holiness, himself, why does he not dif- 
fuse holiness among his people? When 
that happy effect has taken place,— 
when Catholics are distingnished by 
good morals, by love of order, by genuine 
Christianity, by orthodox principles and 
orthodox practices, we shall be happy to 
congratulate the Sovereign Pontiff on the 
change that has taken place.—But, we 
coufess, that at this moment we see not 
what powerful motive is to produce that 
felicitous consequence : we see not the 
lever that is to move the world, even 
should we suppose the Holy See to be 
the fulerum on which it might rest. In 
short, if report speaks true in ascribing 
to Catholic ecclesiastics an ignorance 
gross as Egyptian darkness, and to the 
Catholic laity, practices too vile to be 
mentioned, we submit to the consider- 
ation of this Vicar of God upon earth, 
whether the free circulation of the Bible 
could make his people worse; and 
whether the mere chance of their ac- 
quaintance with the maxims and pre- 
cepts of that Holy Book, mighi not, 
under Providence, contribute essentially, 


Shall we turn against the Pope his 
extrect from Saint Thomas of Canter- 
bury / importing that ‘he who does 
not come torward to remove what ought 
to be corrected, gives his sanction to er- 
ror; nor is he free from suspicion of a se- 
cret confederacy, who evidently neglects 
to oppose mischief” Shall we turn 
agaiust himself the argumeut he draws 
from tradition, which we have shewn 
favours the very practice that the Pon- 
tiff condemns? = Shall we wish him to 
go farther back than Popes who have 
lived since the light of the Holy records 
has been diffused by printing, among the 
votaries of primitive Christianity ? Shall 
we remind him of early examples, and of 
early traditions ? of Clement, of Anancle- 
tus and of Peter, from whom he affects 
to derive his authority ?>—We might do 
this; and more: but, at present, we 
close, by assuring his Holiness, that, for 
once, his infallibility has perverted his 
interpretation ;—that his spiritualization 
of a passage of Scripture is completely 
erroneous ;—that the Sacred Mountaia 
whence the divine law was given, which 
he has converted into a modern emblem, 
pretigured the object of his enmity ;— 
and that the Beast which might not 
touch it, was a Ball. 


POPE PIUS VII. 


To our Venerable Brother Stanislaus, Arch- 
bishop of Motileff: 

Venerasce Brotuer, 

Health aud Apostolic Benediction. 

1. We are worn down with poignant 
and bitter grief at hearing of the pernicious 
design, not very long ago entered upon, by 
which the most holy books of the Bible are 
every where dispersed iu the several ver- 
nacular tongues, and published, contrary to 
the most wholesome Rules of the Church, 
with new translations, and these craftily 
perverted into bad meanings. For we have 
perceived, from one of those versions which 
has been brought to us, that i tends to 
destroy the sanctity of purer doctrine; so, 
that the faithful may easily drink deadly 
poison, from those fountains whence they 
ought to draw the waters of salutary 
wisdom. 

2. But we were still more deeply 
grieved, wheu we read certain letters 
sigued with the name of You, our Brother; 
wherein You authorized aud exhorted the 
people committed to your care, to procure 


to make them better ? 


for themselves modern versions of the Bie 
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ble, or willingly to accept them when 
offered, and carefully aud atteutively to 
peruse them! Nothing certainly could 
more aggravate our grief than to behold 
You, who were placed to point out the 
ways of righteousness, become a stone of 
stumbling. For You ougit carefully to 
have kept in view, what our Predecessors 
have always prescribed; namely, ‘That if 
the Holy Bible in the valyar tongue were 
permitted every where, without discrimi- 
nation, more injury than benefit would 
theuce arise, 

3. Further, the Roman Church receiving 
only the Vulgate Edition, by the well- 
known Decree of the Council of Tien’, te- 
jects the versions in other langus, es, and 
allows only those which are published 
with notes, properly sclected from the 
writings of the Fathers and Catholic Doe 
tors; lest so great a treasure should be 
subject to the corruptions of novelties, 
and in order that the Church, scattered 
over the whole world, might be of ove lip 
and of the same speech, Truly, when we 
peresive in a vernacular tongue very fre- 
quent changes, variations, and alterations, 
proceeding from the immoderate licenti- 
ousness of Biblical versions, that immuta 
bility would be destroyed ; nay, the divine 
testimonies, and even the faith itself 
would be shaken, especially since, from 
the signification of one syllable the trath 
of a dogma may some umes be ascer- 
tained. 

4. Wherefore, by this means, Heretics 
have teen accustomed to bring forward 
their corrupt and most destructive macht 
nations; in order that they might insuli- 
ously obtrude each their own crrors, 
dressed up in the most holy garb of the 
Divine word, by publishing the Bible in 
the vulgar tongues, (though concerning 


the wonderful variety and discrepancy of 


these they mutually accuse and cavil at 
each other.) ‘For Heresies arise only,’ 
saith St. AUGUSTINE, ‘when the excel 
lent Scriptures are not well understood ; 
and what in them is ill understood, is 
nevertheless rashly and boldly asserted.’ 


5. But, if We lament that men, the 
most renowned for piety and wisdom, have 
often failed in interpreting Scripture ; what 
may not be feared, if the Scriptures, trans- 
lated into every vulgar tongue, are given 
to be freely read by the ignorant common 
People, who usually Judge not from any 
preierence, but from a sort of temerity ? 
* Is it so,’ exclaims St. AuGusTINE pro- 
perly, ‘that you, untinetured by any poeti- 
cal skill, do not venture to open TERENCE 
without a master; but you rush without a 
guide upon the Holy Buoks, and dare to 


give an opinion upon them without the 
assistance of an instructor’? 


6. Wherefore, our Anteecssor INNo- 
cent IL. in his celebrated epistle to the 
faithful of the Church of Metz, most wisely 
commanded these things: ‘The hidden 
mysteties of the faith are not every where 
to be lanl open to all people; since they 
cannot every Where be understood by all 
men, but by those only who can compre- 
hend them with a faithful mind. On 
which account the Apostle says, (1 Cor. 
iii. 2,) to you who are the more ignorant, 
as it were babes in Cinist, I gave milk to 
drink, not food; for strong meat belongeth 
to the elder. As he bimself said to others: 
We speak wisdom among the perfect: buat 
among you I determined to know nothing 
but Jesus Christ, and him crucified. Tor 
so great is the depth of the Divine Scrip- 
tures, that not on'y the simple and illite- 
rate, but even the prucent and learned, are 
incompetent fully to discover their mean- 
ing. On which account the Scripture 
affirms : because many who have diligently 
searched have failed. Whence it was 
rightly ordained of old in the divine law, 
(Exod. xix. 12,) that the beast which shall 
touch the mountain should be stoned ; 
lest truly any simple and unlearned per- 
son should presume to reach after the 
heighth of Sacred Scripture, or even pro- 
claim it to others: for it is written, Mind 
not high things. Therefore the Apostle 
commands ; Not to be more wise than is 
becoming, but to be wise soberly. 


7. Yet, not only the letter of INNocENT 
Ili. just quoted, but also the Bulls of Pius 
[V., Clement and Benepict XIV., 
are very well known; in which they fore- 
warned us, lest, if the Scripture was un- 
reservedly laid open at all, it would per- 
haps be despised and disregarded, or being 
improperly understood by persons of low 
capacities it would lead them into error. 
But you, our Brother, may know plainly 
what is the opinion of the Charch concern- 
ing the reading and interpretation of the 
Scripture, from the famous Bull Unicent- 
rus by another of our Predecessors, CLE- 
MENT XI. ; wherein are expressly refuted 
those opinions which asserted, ‘That it is 
useful and necessary at all times, in all 
places, and for all descriptions of persons 
to know the mysteries of the Scripture, 
the reading of which was intended to be 
for all,—That it is pernicious to kcep it 
back from Christian people.—Yea, that 
the mouth of Christ was closed against the 
faithiul, when the New Testament was 
takeu out of their hands, 


8. But what causes even still greater 
gtief, is this; that You have gone so far as 
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when transcribing the decree of the Coun- 
cil of Trent concerning the Canon of 
Scripture, that you omit those things re 
specting Traditions, which are sanctioned 
by the same context. Lor, when these 
Holy Fathers openly declare, That the 
Word of God is contained not merely in 
the written books, but also in the most in 
dubitable Traditions of the Church, in 
things pertaining to faith, as well as to 
morals; which, as proceeding cither from 
the mouth of Christ, or dictated by the 
Holy Spirit, and preserved by continued 
succession in the Catholic Church, this 
most hdly Synod receives and venerates 
with equally pious affection and reve. 
rence. 


9. You, Venerable Brother, have not 
feared entirely to garble this passage, with 
the same artifice with which we observe 
You have quoted the Letter of Pius VI 
our Predecessor, to Martini, Archbishop 
of FLorence! For, when that most wise 
Pontiff, for this very reason commends a 
version of the Holy Scriptures, made by 
that Prelate, because he had abundantly 
enriched it by expositions drawn from 
Tradition, accurately and religiously ob 
serving the Rules prescribed by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Index and by the 
Koman Pontifls; ou have suppressed 
the part of that letter, in which these 
things are related: and thus, not only have 
you excited the strongest suspicion of 
your judgment on this subject, but also, 
by not fully quoting both the context of 
the Holy Synod and that of our aforesaid 
Predecessor, You have given an occasion 
to others to err, in an affair of so great im- 
portance. 


10. For what else, Venerable Brother, 
can these mutilations mean, but that either 
You thought not rightly concerning the 
most holy Traditions of the Church, or 
that these passages were expunged by 
You for the purpose of favouring the ma- 
chinations of Innovators? which certainly 
tend to deceive the faith of the readers, 
and to make even the common people 
themselves read with an unsuspicious 
mind those versions which, as we showed 
above, must to them be much more injuri- 
ous than profitable. 


11. Moreover, if this would by no means 
be lawful for any Catholic person, what 
shall we say of a Holy Prelate of the 
Church, whom Pastoral Dignity has con- 
stituted the guardian of the faith aud doc- 
trine committed to him; and who is 
strictly bound by the force and obligation 
of the oath he has taken, both strenuously 
and diligently to remove from the people 
dangers of erring, aud to observe and 


maintain the Jaws and regulations of the 
Church? 

12. You see therefore, Venerable Bro- 
ther, what ought to be Our mode of acting 
toward You, if we were disposed to en- 
foree the severity of the Canon Laws! 
‘Vor,’ said Saint Thomas of CANTERBURY, 
‘he, who does not come forward to remove 
what onght to be corrected, gives his sanc- 
tion to error; nor is he free from suspicion 
of asecret confederacy, who evidently neg- 
lects to oppose mischief.’ 

13. But We, for the love we bear You, 
insist only upon that thing, from which, 
since it must be enjoined upon Vou by 
Divine Authority, we cannot refrain; 
namely, that You would take away the 
scandal, which by this mode of acting You 
have occasioned. Hence we most ear- 
nestly «xhort You, our Brother, and be- 
seech You by the bowels of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that You will strive to repair, by 
and speedy amen/ment, all those 
things which You have improperly taught 
or done concerning the new versious of the 
Bible. 

14. And I wish, venerable Brother, 
emulating the example of illustrious men, 
which procured for them such honour, that 
yon would consider how you might repro- 
bate these your deeds by asolemn and for- 
mal retraction! We cannot, however, avoid 
exciting You, and by virtue of Holy obe- 
dience we even command You, to do at 
least what is necessary for preserving the 
purity of doctrine and the integrity of the 
faith: namely, that in afresh letter addres 
sed to the people, containing the whole 
contents beth of the Decree of the Council 
of Trent, and the letter of P.us VI. on this 
subject, You should sincerely and plainly 
teach, that the Christian Truth and Doc. 
trine, as well dogmatical as moral, are con- 
tained, not tn the Sciiptures only, but also 
in the Iraditions of the Catholic Church ; 
and that it belongs to the Church herself 
alone to interpret each of them. 


15. Moreover, you should declare ; that 
You did not intend to recommend those 
versions of the Sacred Books, iu the vul- 
gar tongues, which were not exactly con- 
formable to the Rules prescried by the 
Canons aud Apostolic Institations: lastly, 
You should make kuown and likewise de- 
clare, that, in advising and recommending 
the perusal of the divine Senptures, You 
had not respect to all the Faithful tadis- 
criminately, but only to Eeclesiastica per- 
sons, or at most to these Laymen who in 
the jugment of their Pastor. were 
ently mstructed. 

16. Ii You sba!l truly perform all these 
things, as we trust in the Lord You wiil, 
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ay! which we promise Ourselves most cer- 
tainly from your prudent and tractable 
disposition, You will afford great conso- 
Jation to our mind and alsu to the Church 
Universal. 

Filled with this hope, we permanently 
impart to You, Venerable Brother, and 
the flock committed to your care, the Apos- 
tolic Benediction. 


Given at Rome, at St, Mary the Greater, 


- on the third day of September, 1816; the 


seventeenth Year of our Pontificate. 
PIUS VIL. POPE. 
Provincial Letters, containing an ex- 
posure of the Reasoning and Morals of 
the Jesuits. By Blaise Pascal. Trans- 
Jated from the French. 8vo. price 12s. 

Gale and Fenner, London, 1816, 


THE unvarying permanency of the 
Church of Rome, extending throughout 
her principles and practice, bas been 
deemed the glory of that establishment 
by loyal Cathohes ; and has lately been 
asserted and re-asserted by the Catholic 
dignitaries of one part of the United 
Kingdom. Every iota that ever has 
been claimed, whether or not, that 
claim were allowed or disallowed by the 
Christian world, forms a part of the 
Church's property ; and is at this mo- 
ment, as valid, as if all Christendom 
had abetted it from its very first con- 
ception, For, it cannot be supposed, 
that a Pope, being infallible, would 
countenance, much less conceiye, a de- 
mand not strictly his right ; and though 
at éhat time, or at any other time, cir- 
cumstances might induce his Holiness 
to suspend his claim of right, yet sus- 
pension is not suppression.”’ Such is the 
argument used by good Catholic ca- 
snists : to which the crafty Italians add 
a custom of omitting from their Papal 
documents sent to foreign parts, terms 
which might displease by their harsh- 
ness; while they preserve at Rome, 
the more explicit originals, in all their 
fulness of langnage and sentiment : from 
these they draw their demands; and by 
these they support their pretences, 

The restoration of the Order of the 
Jesuits is one instance of the unchanged 

licy and disposition of Rome: taken 
in conjauction with the revival of the 
most Holy Inquisition, it has marked 
the reign of the present Pontiff, with 


indelible disgrace and folly. It is, now 
completely useless, to affect to deny the 
common cause made by the Church 
with the formerly suppressed Order ; 
and the infamy of one reflects infamy 
on the other. 

To understand the justice of this cen- 
sure, we must know what the Jesuits are, 
and will be; and to know what they are 
and will be, we must look back to what 
they have been, Because, they, too, 
as an Order, are no less incapable of 
change than the Charch herself: they 
take the same oaths as before ; they are 
under the same discipline as before ; 
they pursue the same policy as before ; 
and are endeavouring to obtain the same 
wealth, influence, and establishments, 
as they formerly enjoyed. The conse- 
quences will be the same: they will, as 
they did formerly, penetrate into the 
Cabinets of Princes, and into the con- 
sciences of Public men; and they,— 
not Kings and Sovereigns will govern 
Nations, and domineer over Dominions. 

It is but right, then, that the former 
Character of this Society should be in- 
vestigated and understood. We shall 
not, ourselves enter largely on the sub- 
ject; we are old enough to remember 
the general joy throughout Europe, felt 
when the Order was suppressed, and we 
trust that our countrymen will keep 
clear from the contamination insepara- 
ble from intercourse with these danger- 
ous sycophants. We do acknowledge, 
however, that the relative condition of 
religious parties among us, differs greatly 
from what it was halfa century ago; and 
that, the difficulties to be surmounted by 
the Jesuits in the way to greatness, here, 
are incalculably augmeuted, if they are 
not altogether become insuperable, by 
the rise to distinction of other sects, 
not ill calculated to meet them, as 
rivals and opponents. 

The work before us has ever since 
its first appearance been famous for the 
shrewdness of its remark, and the truth 
of its sarcasm, Pascal was a man illus- 
trious by his merits, though private 
from disposition; and he preserved 
his privacy long enough to mortify the 
sons of Loyola beyond expression, His 
wit and talents need no encomium from 
us: they speak their own commenda- 
tion; and the volume under pergsal, 
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merely by affording extracts, shall serve | a 
the purpose of exhibiting a charac- 
teristic portrait of the Order of Jesus, 


usterities to save the soul; bat you de- 


monstrate that such as were considered in 
the most desperate state, are perfectly well! 
O, what a glurious method to procure hap- 


piness both in this world and in another! 
culeated by the most famous among its | have always supposed that our criminality 


Fathers. was enhanced in proportion to our forget- 


First, for the Religion of the Jesuits : 


“ For the purpose then, “ of further con- 
firmation, study the writing of M. le Moine, 
who has taught the same in full council. 
In fact, he learned it of us, but has bad the 
merit to disentangle its intricacies: and 
how incontestable the evidence he has ad- 
duced! His doctrine is, that for an action 
to be sinful, all the following thoughts must 
pass in the mind—but read it yourself, and 


weigh every word.” I then read the Latin 
original, of which [ give you a translation. 
«<1, On the one side God diffuses over the 
soul a certain love which disposes it to the 
thing commanded; and, on the other, a 
rebellious concupiscence allures it to dis- 
obedience. 2. God inspires it with the 
knowledge of its own infirmities. 3. God 
inspires it with the knowledge of the phy- 
sician who must cure it. 4. God inspires 
it with the desire of being healed. 5. God 
inspires it with the desire to pray and im- 
plore his aid.” “ And,” said the Jesuit, 
“ if ail these do not concur, the action is 
not properly sinful, and cannot be imputed, 
as M. le Moine states in this and the suc- 
ceeding passage. Are you desirous of other 
authorities? Behold they are here.” “ Yes, 
yes,” said my Jansenist, whispering; “ but 
all modern authorities."—* I see them,” 
replied 1L—* But, my good Father, this 
would be a delightful thing for some of my 
acquaintance ; really | must introduce 
them! Perhaps you scarcely ever saw such 
innocent people: they never think of God; 
vice has blinded their reason: they have 
never known any thing of their infirmities, 
or of the physician that can cure them: 
they have never cherished a wish for the 
health of their souls, much less have they 
besought God to bestow it; so that, to 
adopt M. le Muine’s language, they are 
now as innocent as at their baptism: they 
have never entertained a thought of loving 
God, or of contrition for sin”—according 
to Father Annat, they never committed any 
siu through defect of charity or penitence : 
their life is one coutinual search after diver- 
sified pleasure, unattended with the least 
interruption from remorse. These excesses 
induced me to believe their destruction 
inevitable; but, my good Father, you have 
taught me, that these very excesses render 
their salvation the more infallible. O what 
a blesseduess is yours to justify mankind in 


fulness of God; but now I see, whenever 
one is able to arrive at this point, to be to- 
tally thoughtless, every thing henceforth 
becomes allowable aud innocent. Away 
then with those who sin by halves, still re- 
taining some attachment to virtue! These 
demi-transgressors will be all lost; but, as 
to open sinuers, hardened offenders, sinners 
without restraint, whose iniquity is full 
and overflowing, there 1s no hell for them ; 
they have cheated the devil by abandoning 


themselves entirely to his influence!"*— 


* The following Dialogue between a sup- 
posed Penitent and a Confessor, exposes this 
horrible doctrine with the true humour of a 
French chanson :—it displays the publie opi- 
nion of Jesuit casuistry before the time of 
Pascal. 


Penitent J'ai tné mon Pere, 
Pour avoir tout son bien ; 
Ewpoisonné ma Mere, 
Pour qu’elle n’en dit rien : 


Une Soeur jeune et sage, 
Evita le poiguard ; 

Mais je lui fit l’outrage 
Qu’ Amnon fit a Tamar. 


Confessor, Ce que vous me dites 
Est mal assurément ; 
Mais scavoir s'il merite 
L’ Eternel chatiment ? 


Pen. Or, dites moi mon pere, 
Ou vous avez trouvé, 
Qu’on pu:sse si mal faire, 
Sans etre reprouvé ? 


Con. Ce n’est qu’en nos Ecoles, 
Qu’on apprend ce secret, 
Et deux ou trois paroles 
Vont vous expliquer le fait : 


Peché Philosophique 
Est contre la raison ; 
Peché Theologique 
Est d’un autre fagon: 


Or, dites moi, mon frere, 
Quand cela s'est passé, 

Avez vous cru rién faire, 
Dont Dicu fat offensé ? 


Pen, Non ; je n’avois en téte, 
Que mon ambition ; 
Est je suivois en bete, 
Ma folle passion. 


“Con. Tant mieux ! Dieu ne s’offense, 
Que quand on pense a lui; 

Voyez donc !’ignorance 
‘Des pecheurs d’aujourdbui. 


this manuer! Ovhers prescribe painful 
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Charming Theology truly !—is this, 
too, be to revived, with the Order? 
Certain'y ; are not the tenets of the 
Church immutable ? and are not the 
tenets of the Jesuits the tenets of the 
Church ?—!t were heresy to think other- 
wise, afler the Pope has conferred his 
sanction. The following instances of 
prime morality inculcate maxims in- 
finitely laudable and acceptable, espe- 
eially in a Commercial State, like 
Britain. 

“ Our Fathers dispense comfort suited to 
every one’s condition; for if persous do not 
possess enough to live geuteely aud dis- 
charge their debis, they are allowed to be- 
come bankiupts, and conceal a part of 
their property from their creditors, Our 
Father Lessius has settled this point, and 
Escobar confirms his decision, tr. 3. ex. 2. 
n. 163: ‘May a bankrupt retain, with a 
gvod conscience, as much of his property 
as is necessary fo: the support of his family 
with credit—ne indecor2 vivat? | maintain, 
with Lessius, that he may, even though he 
had gained it by injustice and notorious 
crime—ex justitia et notorro delicto: in this 
ease, however, he cannot retain quite so 
much as he otherwise might.” “ How, 
Father? What a strange kind of charity 
is this, to allow of the retention of property 
which has been acquired by robbery for 
the snbsistence of a family, to the detri- 
ment of creditors to whom it properly be- 
Tongs?” “ Oh!” said he, “ it is impossible 
to give universal satisfaction, and our 
Fathers have been particularly solicitous 
of comforting the miserable aud indigent, 
and it is for their benefit that our Father 
Vasquez, quoted by Castro Palao, tom. 1. 
tr. 6. d. 6. p.6. n. 12, says: ‘If you see a 
thief ready and determined to rob a poor 
person, you may, in order to prevent him, 
point out some other individual who is rich, 
whom he may attack instead.” If neither 
Vasquez nor Castro Palao happen to be in 
your possession, you will find the same doc- 
trine im Escobar; for, as you are aware, he 
has scarcely advanced any thing but what 
is taken from our twenty four most cele- 
brated Fathers. See tr. 5. ex. 5. n. 120. 
The Practice of our Society respecting Cha- 
rity towards a Neighbour.” . . . . 

“You really do not cherish sufficient 
compassion for people in distressed cireum- 
stances; our Fathers eviuce far greater 
charity. They do justice to the poor as 
well as the rich: nay, more, they render 
justice even to the guilty: for though they 
denounce such as commit great criines, yet 
they teach us that property acquired by 


the perpetration of them may be lawfully 
retained. Lessius gives this general rule, 
14. d. 8: We are under no obliga- 
tion, either by the law of nature, or by any 
positive law, that is to say, by any law, to 
restore what we have acquired by having 
committed a criminal action, as adultery, 
even though this action be contrary to jus- 
tice ;’ for, as Escobar states, in quoting 
Lessius, tr J. ex. 8. n. 59,—* the property 
which a woman acquires by adultery, 
though gained indeed in an illegitimate 
manner, yet may be lawfully kept, after 
possession is once obtained — quamvis 
mulier illicité acquirat, licite tamen retinet 
acquisita,’ 

“ Ou this account, our most celebrated 
casuists formally decide, that what a judge 
takes from parties whom he has favoured 
by an unjust sentence, what a soldier re- 
ceives for having killed another, and what 
any one obtains for the most infamous 
crimes, may be lawfully retained. Escobar 
has accumulated abundant evidence upou 
the subject from our Fathers, tr. 3. ex. 1. 
n. 23, where he establishes this general 
rule; * Property acquired by iniquitous 
methods, as by murder, by av unjust sen- 
tence, by lewdness, &c. may be lawfully 
possessed, without any necessity of making 
restitution ; and again, tr. 5. ex. 5. n. 53: 
* A person may dispose of what he receives 
for murder, an unjust decree, and infa- 
mous sius in general, &c. as he pleases; be- 
cause the possession of it is just, and he ac- 
quires a right and title to whatever he 
gains by such means’” “ Ol, Father,” 
exclaimed I, “this mode of acquiring I 
never heard of before! | doubt, moreover, 
whether it be authorised in law or justice, 
or that it is possible to obtain right and 
title to commit assassination, injustice, and 
adultery!” “I know nothing,” returned 
he, “ of what books of law say upon the 
subject; but this 1 well know, that our 
writings, which constitute the true guides 
of conscience, speak as 1 do; one case ex- 
cepted, in which restitution is required, 
namely, ‘ when money is received from 
persous who have vo power to dispose of 
their property ; such as children under age 
and monks’—these our great Molina ex- 
pressly exempts, tom. 1. de Just. tr 2. disp. 
94: ¢ Nisi mulier accepisset ab eo qui alienare 
non potest, ut a religioso et filio familias.’ 
In this case the money must be restored. 
Escobar quotes this passage, tr. 1. ex. 8. n. 
59, and confirms it in another place, tr. 3. 
ex. 25.” 

You may perhaps say, that he who re- 
ceives money for perpetrating a wicked 
deed, commits sin, and therefore onght not 
either to take or to keep it; I answer, that 
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after the execution of the project, it is no 
sin either to pay or to receive payment.’ 
Our great Filutius enters into a still more 
detailed statement. He remarks, ‘ that a 
person is obliged in conscience, to pay for 
actions of this nature in different propor- 
tions, according to the different circum- 
stances of the persons who commit them, 
and some merit more than others.’ This 
he establishes on the most solid reasoning, 
tr. 1. 9. 231: Occult fornicaria de- 
betur pretium in conscientia, et mults majore 
ratione quam publice. Copia enim quam 
occulta facit mulier sui corporis, multo plus 
valet quam ea quam publica facit meretrix ; 
nec ulla est lex positiva que reddat eam inca 
pacem pretii. Idem dicendum de pretio pro- 
misso virgini, conjugate, moniali, et cut- 
cumque alit. Est enim omnium eadem 
ratio.” 


Who, now, will not exclaim—*‘ Charm- 
ing Morality !”? The Pope may well 
be * worn down with poignant and bit- 
ter grief,”’—but whether the spread of 
the Bible should be the cause, let the 
reader judge. 

But, it may be said,—and it has been 
said, by the advocates of the Order, 
their late sufferings have taught these 
Fathers most salutary lessons : they will 
never more venture on those ambitious 
attempts which have been so severely 
punished. Good men! they are now 
all piety, meekness, modesty, sobriety 
and retirement; they study nothing but 
the silent sciences: they practice no- 
thing but the virtues—the Cardinal vir- 
tues.” From those who thus argue we 
intreat an answer to the assertions of a 
Prince not given to sport opinions on 
slight grounds, nor to persecute for Con- 
science sake. What says the Emperor 
Alexander, in his Ukase of December 
20, 1815? 


The Jesuits were expelled not only from 
the states of the Church, but from all other 
countries ; they were not permitted to re- 
main any where. Russia aloue, constantly 
ae by sentiments of humanity and to- 
eration, retained them in her territory, 
gave them an asylum, and insured them 
tranquillity ander her powerful protection. 
She did not oppose any obstacle to the free 
exercise of their worship. She did not 
deter them from it, either by force, by per- 
suasion, or seduction; but in return, she 
thought she might expect from them fide- 
lity, attachment, and utility. In this hope 
they were permitted to devote themselves 
to the education and instruction of youth, 
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Fathers and mothers intrusted to them their 
children, without fear, to teach them the 
sciences and to form their manners. It is 
now proved, that they have not fulfilled 
the duties which gratitude imposed on 
them, that they have not kept themselves 
in that humility, which the Christian Reli- 
gion commands, and that instead of re- 
maining peaceable inhabitants in a foreign 
country, they have endeavoured to trouble 
the Greek religion, which, from the re- 
motest times, has been the predominant re- 
ligion of our empire, and on which, as an 
immoveable rock, repose the tranquillity 
and the happiness of the nations subject to 
our sceptre; they have begun first by 
abusing the confidence which they had 
gained. They have tarned aside from our 
worship young people who had been in- 
trusted to them, and some women of weak 
and inconsiderate minds, and have drawn 
them to their church. 

To induce a man to abjure his faith, the 
faith of his ancestors, to extinguish in bim 
the love of those who profess the same 
worship, to render him a stranger to his 
country, to sow discord and animosity in 
families, to detach the brother from the 
brother, the son from the father, and the 
daughter from the mother, to excite divi- 
sions among the children of the same 
Church ; is that the voice and the will of 
God, and his divine sou Jesus Christ our 
Saviour, who shed for us his most pure 
blood, that we might live a peaceful and 
tranquil life, in all sort of piety and honesty 2 
After such actions, we are no longer sur- 
prized that the Order of these monks has 
been removed from all countries, and no 
where tolerated. In fact, what state can 
suffer in its bosom those who spread in it 
hate and disorder? Constantly occupied in 
watching over the welfare of our faithful 
subjects, and considering it as a wise and 
sacred duty to stop the evil in its origin, 
that it may not grow to maturity and pro- 
duce bitter fruits—We have in conse- 
quence resolved to ordain, 


I. That the Catholic Church is here again 
re-established, upon the footing in which 
it was during the reigu of our grandmother 
of glorious memory, the empress Catherine 
IL. and till the year 1800. 

II. To make all the monks of the Order 
of the Jesuits immediately quit St. Peters- 
burgh. 

Ill. To forbid them to enter our two ca- 
pitals. 

Was it, then, without sufficient rea- 
son we described the Jesuits as being 
the same now, as they ever were ?— 
Was it any want of charity to refer to 
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what they had been, and what they are, 
in proof of what they will be? They 
are prohibited from entering the States 
of certain Princes in Europe; in some 
they are imprisoned ; in others they are 
hanged. What is the advice of Pru- 
dence to our native country ?—Avoid 
the necessity for such severities, by 
keeping out those who have proved the 
guilty occasion of them :— 


Felix quem aliéng pericula cautum. 


The History of Java. By Thomas 
Stamford Raffles, Esq. late Lieutenant- 
Governor of that Island, and its De- 
pendencies, &c, Quarto, 2 vols. with a 
Map and Plates. Price £6 6s. Black 
and Co. London. 1817. 


Tuis is avery complete and interest- 
ing work, Only a gentleman who had 
enjoyed the advantages connected with 
a situation of authority in the island, 
could have composed it; and only a 
gentleman of sterling talents, and love 
for literature and research, would have 
directed his efforts to the acquisitions 
here communicated to the public, It 
may even be doubted whether, if Mr. 
Rattles (now Sir Thomas) had continued 
in office, all the contents of these vo- 
Jumes would have appeared. As the 
island of Java is now restored to its 
former masters, the Dutch, the senti- 
ments of the fate British Governor are 
deeply interesting to the present pos- 
sessors ; who may derive infinite advan- 
tage from maintaining, and if possible, 
improving the institutions and proceed- 
ings authorized by their predecessors. 
They start, as it were, afresh, in their 
course ; and many of their formerly es- 
tablished errors in administration being 
now suppressed, they are under no ob- 
ligation to renew them; they receive 
the island with ameliorations, which 
they would not have effected themselves ; 
and this history affords them further 
materials, not for reflection only, but 
for political application, and advantage. 
Very severe are the strictures passed by 
Sir Thomas on the conduct of former 
Governors and officers, who being at so 
great distance from their superiors, fol- 
lowed by far too much ‘ the devices 
and desires of their own hearts,”’ in- 


stead of the orders they received from 
Europe, They studied the acquisition 
of wealth, their own personal aggran- 
dizement, regardless of the calamities 
they inflicted on the natives, or the de- 
triment the colony suffered as a posses- 
sion appertaining to the parent state. 

The desire of suddenly becoming rich 
is often fatal to those who indulge it: 
they will not wait fer the favours of 
Fortune, forgetting that the goddess 
cannot be forced ; but they endeavour to 
realize the object of their vows and as- 
pirations, regardless of sacrifices, in- 
separable from conduct so injudicious, 
Whether the natural inclination of the 
human mind, and the doubly natural 
disposition of Dutchmen, were not ag- 
gravated in the instance of Java, by the 
rapidity of succession to office and power, 
may be referred to the decision of those 
who delight in the analysis of moral 
causes, When we read of a company 
of fifteen or sixteen gentlemen supping 
together, (as Thunberg mentions) of 
which one or two only remained alive 
at the end of a twelvemonth, can we 
wonder at the haste to be rich, that 
actuated survivors ? Is the heart har- 
dened by the constant view of mortality, 
and does this issue in insensibility to 
the oppression imposed on others ?— 
Whatever might be the cause, there is 
no doubt of the fact ; and Batavia was, 
as it continues to be, of all stations, 
destructive to life, the most destructive ; 
and of all colonial establishments, the 
most favourable to those who obtained 
the benefit of survivorship. 


The duty of Rulers is to study the 
welfare of those they rule. The office 
of Royalty, whether exercised by na- 
tives or strangers, or under whatever 
name, demands attention to promote the 
prosperity of the subject and the coun- 
try atlarge: and this cannot be declined 
or overlooked without extreme dishonour 
and detriment. Nor is the island of 
Java void of powerful motives to urge 
endeavours of its Governors to increase 
and extend its prosperity ; or of valua- 
ble means to support those motives 
when rouzed into activity. In almost 
every part of the country the British 
Governor discovered powers ; but rarely 
were they suffered to act freely, or to 


manifest themselves without some im- 
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pediment or manacle imposed by au- 
thority. 

To acquire a knowledge of what a 
country can do, to understand, in a com- 
petent degree, the disposition of the 
people, to become acquainted with their 
manners, their principles, and their pre- 
judices, is a branch of daty, the im- 

rtance of which, is not always suf- 
ficiently felt by those appointed to the 
government of distant provinces: and 
yet, it is no less gratifyiig than politic, 
as the present volumes demonstrate, — 
The British Governor saw with his own 
eyes, he examined the conntry, in per- 
son, and by so doing, he not only be- 
came the cause of various discoveries, 
by means of an alacrity infused into 
others; but he enjoyed the pleasure of 
being himself a witness of what he re- 
Jates, and of encreasing his own ac- 
quisitious in science, together with the 
satisfaction connected with a diligent 
discharge of his official duties, and a 
knowledge of the most direct mode of 
rendering them efficient. - Whatever in- 
conveniences might attend such excar- 
sions, they were amply repaid by the 
good effect produced on the minds of 
the natives. They inspired an expecta- 
tien, which gradually ripened into con- 
fidence ; and this became mutual : inso- 
much, that whereas the Dutch, while in 
power, were in the habit of bolting and 
barring up every avenue to their houses 
at night, the English slept in perfect 
security, without so much as locking 
a door: and while their former masters 
described the Javans as a compound of 
all that is bad, their late superiors speak 
of them very differently ; and, may al- 
most be said to contradict their pre- 
decessors, generally, in what relates to 
the disposition and character of the 
people. 

We find it difficult to compress into 
the limits assigned to this article, a 
tolerable notion of the contents of these 
volumes: for the present we confine 
ourselves to the first volume, which com- 
prizes a geographical account of the 
island —a history, or rather remarks on 
the history of the natives, and the races 
by which the island is peopled—on 
their labours, agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce ;—on the character of 


remonies ; with the language, and dia- 
lects, the literature, and arts, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, arithmetic, and 
astronomy of the country, The illus- 
trations of these subjects are included 
in a set of plates, executed ina masterly 
style, mostly by Mr. Daniel: they do 
great credit to the freedom of his hand, 
and management of his pencil: others 
are neatly engraved by various artists, 
At the end of this volume is a map, 
which may undoubtedly be pronounced 
the most correct hitherto published.— 
We shall endeavour to bring our readers 
acquainted with as many particulars as 
our space allows, by means of extracts 
from this interesting performance, ra- 
ther than by any laboured observations 
of our own. 

The Geographical description of the 
island and country will be found more 
complete than any in our language ; the 
geologist will peruse the account of the 
volcanoes and other phenomena, with 
pleasure. It appears, that in the in- 
terior, various mountains shoot np to 
very considerable heights, and are visi- 
ble at great distances. We learn also, 
that the general aspect of the northern 
side is low and swampy; but the in- 
terior is plentifully supplied with streams, 
which, descending from the mountains, 
afford the most favourable opportunities 
forirrigation, of these certain provinces do 
not fail to avail themselves. The northern 
coast is best known to Europeans, and 
the sooner a European quits it for more 
elevated ground the better. At about 
five miles distance he ascends into a 
purer air, and at every step surveys a 
brighter scene, His eye meets moun- 
tains, cataracts, and rills of water, with 
perpetual verdure, even in the hottest 
season, Very different is this, from our 
author’s account of the pestilential ca- 
pital, Whatever advantages Batavia 
might possess as a port, it was situated 
on a spot naturally destructive to the 
human constitution, and rendered still 
more eminently pestilential, by the in- 
judicious imitation of the stagnant canals 
and water ways of Holland; the * old 
conotry”’ of the ruling powers. Says 
Sir Thomas, 

The climate of this city has ever been 
considered as one of the most baneful in 


the inhabitants—the Court, and its ce- 


the world, It bas even been designated 
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the storehouse of disease ; with how much 
Justice, is too woefully demonstrated by the 
writings of those visitors who have sur- 
vived its perils, and the records of the 
Dutch East-lndia Company itself. If we 
may credit Raynal, there perished between 
the years 1714 and 1776, in the hospitals of 
Batavia, above eighty-seven thousand sail- 
ors and soldiers. From the table, No. 1, 
imperfect as it is, on account of the loss of 
many of the registers at the period of the 
British conquest, it will be seen what a 
large proportion the deaths bore to the 
whole population; and from the table, No. 
2, of the same Appendix, discovered among 
the Datch senor it appears further, that 
the total amount of deaths in this city, 
from the year 1730 to the year 1752, was 
in twenty-two years more than a million 
of souls. 

To those who are acquainted with the 
manner in which the affairs of the Dutch 
East India Company were managed abroad, 
there will perhaps be no difficulty in laying 
rather at the door of the colonists, than of 
the nation, the crime of maintaining acom- 
mercial monopoly, at such a dreadful ex- 
pence of lives as resulted from confining 
the European population within the nar- 
row walls of this unhealthy city. That the 
sacrifice was made for that object, or to 
speak more correctly, under that pretext, 
for the private interests of the colonists who 
were entrusted with its details,can scarcely 
be doubted. From the moment the walls 
of the city were demolished, the draw- 
bridges let down, and free egress and in- 
gress to and from the country was permit- 
ted, the population began to migrate toa 
more healthy spot, and they had not to go 
above one or two miles beyond the pre- 
cincts before they found themselves in a 
different climate. But this indulgence, as 
it gave the inhabitants a purer air, so it 
gave them a clearer insight into the resour- 
ees of the country, and notions of a freer 
commerce, which, of all things, it was the 
object of the local government and its 
Officers to limit or suppress. 

Necessity might have first determined 
the choice of the spot for the European 
capital ; but a perseverance in the policy 
of confining the European population 
within its walls, after so many direfal warn- 
ings of its insalubrity, caunot but lead to 
the inference, that either the monopoly of 
the trade was considered a greater object 
to the nation than the lives of the in- 
habitants, or that the more liberal views 
of the government were defeated by the 
weakwess or corruption of its agents. 


A truly melancholy picture, as well of 


tion fell with accumulated force on the 
European population, which scarcely be- 
came seasoned to the climate, ere they 
fell victims to it; and by indulging in 
the gratifications to be obtained by rank 
and opulence, verified the old adage of 
a short life anda merry one.” Con- 
siderable improvements have subse- 
quently been made. 


It might almost be suspected that the 
famous poison tree, the Upas, of which 
the most terrific accounts were circulated 
throughout Europe some years ago, was 
jntended tosymbolize the climate of Ba- 
tavia; but, in continuation, we find a 
particular attention paid to this famous 
subject, from which we learn, that there 
are in reality several sorts of these poi- 
son trees, each furnishing most deadly 
ingredients, when properly prepared, 
Antidotes to some of them are known; 
even to the dreaded Upas, if applied in 
time, There still remain, however, nu- 
merous objects of philosophical enquiry, 
very imperfectly known : these, it may 
be hoped, the literati of the island wall 
persevere in investigating; and that, the 
Transactions of the BatavianPhilosophical 
Society will continue to be enriched with 
farther discoveries, not ouly interesting 
to the island, but to general science, 


We turn, now, with pleasure, to the 
peaceful and healthful retreats of the 
interior ; where the first place, un- 
doubtedly, is due to the natives: of 
whom the author gives the following 
description, 


The inhabitants of Java and Madfra are 
in stature rather below the middle size, 
thongh not so short asthe Btigrs and many 
of the other islanders. They are, upon the 
whole, well shaped, though less remarkably 
so than the Mal/déyus, and erect in their 
figures. Their limbs are slender, and the 
wrists and ankles particularly small. lo 
general they allow the body to retain its 
natural shape. The only exceptions to this 
observation are, an attempt to prevent the 
growth, or to reduce the size of the waist, 
by compressing it into the narrowest li+ 
mits; and the practice still more injurious 
to female elegance, of drawing too tightly 
that part of the dress which covers the 
bosom. Deformity is very rare among 
them. The forehead is high, the eyebrows 
well marked and distant from the eyes, 
which are somewhat Chinese, or rather 
Tartar, in the formation of the inner angle. 


morals as of policy! but, this destruc- 


The colour of the eye is dark; the nose 
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smal! and somewhat flat, but less so than 
that of the islanders in general, ‘The mouth 
is well formed, but the lips are large, aud 
their beauty geuerally injured by the prac- 
tice of filing and dying the teeth black, 
and by the use of tobacco, sir?, &e. The 
cheekbones are usually prominent; the 
beard very scanty; the hair of the head 
generally lank and black, but sometimes 
waving in curls, and partially tinged with 
a deep reddish brown colour. The coun- 
tenance is mild, placid, aud thoughtful, 
and easily expresses respect, gaiety, earn- 
estness, indifference, bashfulness or anx- 
iety. 

In complexion, the Javans, as well as 
the other eastern islanders, may be con- 
sidered rather asa yellow than a copper- 
coloured or black race. Their standard of 
beauty, in this respect, is, “a virgin gold 
colour”: except perhaps in some few dis- 
tricts in the mountainous parts of the coun- 
try, where a ruddy tinge is occasioned by 
the climate, they want the degree of red 
requisite to give them acopperish hue. It 
may be observed, however, that they are 
generally darker than the tribes of the 
neighbouring islands; especially the inhab- 
iiants of the eastern districts, who may in 
deed be considered as having more delicate 
features, and bearing a more distinct im- 
pression of Indian colonization, than those 
of the Western or Sunda district. The 
Sundas exhibit many features of a moun- 
tainous race. They are shorter, stouter, 
hardier, and more active men, than the 
inhabitants of the coast and eastern dis- 
tricts. In some respects they resemble the 
Madurese, who display a more martial and 
independent air, and move with a bolder 
carriage than the natives of Java, A con- 
siderable difference exists in person and 
features between the higher and lower 
classes; more indeed than seems attribu- 
table to difference of employment and 
treatment. The features and limbs of the 
chiefs are more delicate, and approach 
more nearly to those of the inhabitants 
of Western India, while those of the com- 
mon people retain more marked traces 
of the stock from which the islands 
were originally peopled. In colour there 
are many different shades in different fa- 
milies and different districts, some being 
much darker than others. Among many 
of the chiefs astrong mixture of the Chinese 
is clearly discernable: the Arab features 
are seldom found, except among the priests, 
and some few families of the highest rank. 

The women, in general, are not so goo 
looking as the men; and to Europeans 
many of them, particularly when advanced 
in years, appear hideously ugly. But 
among the lower orders, much of this de- 
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ficiency of personal comeliness is doubtless 
to be attributed to the severe duties whiclt 
they have to perform in the field, to the 
hardships they have to undergo iy carry- 
ing oppressive burdens, and to exposure 
ina sultry climate. On the neighbouring 
island of Bali, where the condition of the 
women among the peasantry docs not ap- 
pear by any means so oppressed and de- 
graded, they exhibit considerable personal 
beauty; and even on Java, the higher 
orders of them being kept within doors, 
have a very decided superiority in this 
respect. 

In manners the Javans are easy and 
courteous, and respectful even to timidity 5 
they have a great sense of propriety and 
are never rude or abrupt. In their deport- 
ment they are pliant and graceful, the 
people of condition carrying with them a 
considerable air of fashion, and receiving 
the gaze of the curious without being at 
all disconcerted, In their delivery they are 
in general very circumspect and even slow, 
though not deficient in animation when 
necessary. 

We have formerly introduced to our 
readers the customs of the Sumatrans, 
neighbours to Java, who gi/d, as well as 
file and blacken, their teeth ; the Ja- 
vans, it seems, are content with simply 
blackening them : such are the tricks and 
devices of art, to obtain a beauty never 
intended for the human countenance! 
The complexion of these islanders con- 
nects with their climate; but, is it not 
wonderful that this, too, is not assisted 
by art? 

That art has its full share in personal 
decoration, and forms no minor assistant 
in the study of ornamental elegance, is 
expressly stated by the writer; and is 
supported by a description, that without 
fearing the comparison, might stand by 
the side of the most strongly descriptive 
European poetry; while the particulars 
described as composing the lady’s dress, 
rival the best efforts of our learned 
journalists, which edify the public, the 
day after a birth-day. 

The following picture of a Javan beauty, 
taken from one of the most popular poems 
of the country, will serve better than any 
description of mine, to place before the 
reader the standard of female elegance and 
perfection in the island, and to convey an 
accurate idea of the personal decorations 
on nuptial occasions, in dances and dra- 
matic exhibitions; it will at thesame time 
afford a representation of what may be 
cousidered to have formed the full dress of 
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a female of distinction, before the innova- 
fions of Mahometanism and the partial 
introduction of the European fashions. The 
extravagant genius of eastern poetry may 

rhaps be best employed in pourtraying 
such fantastic images, or celebrating such 
extraordinary tastes. 

“ Her face was fair and bright as the 
“ moon, and it expressed all that was 
“lovely. The beauty of Raden Pitri 
« far excelled even that of the widadari 
“ Déwi Rati: she shone bright even 
“in the dark, aud she was without 
* defect or blemish. 

* Soclear and striking was her brightness 
“ that it flashed to the sky as she was 
“ gazed at: the lustre of the sun was 
“even dimmed in her presence, for 
“ she seemed to have stolen from him 
“his refulgence. So much did she 
“ excel in beauty, that it is impossible 
“ to describe it. 

Her shape and form were nothing want- 
« ing, and her hair when loosened hung 
“down to her feet, waving in dark 
“curls: the short front hairs were 
“turned with regularity as a fringe, 
“her forehead resembling the chen- 
« dana stone. Her eyebrows were like 
“two leaves of the imbo tree; the 
“outer angle of the eye acute and 
“slightly extended; the ball of the 
“eye full, and the upper eye-lash 
“ slightly curling upwards. 

«Tears seemed floating in her eye, but 
“started not. Her vose was’ sharp 
“and pointed; her teeth black as the 
« kombang ; her lips the colour of the 
“newly cut mangustin shell. Her teeth 
« regular and brilliant; her cheeks in 
«shape like the fruit of the duren; 
“the lower part of the cheek slightly 
“protruding. Her ears in beauty like 
“ the gidnti flowers, and her neck like 
“untothe young and graceful gddung 
leaf. 

Her shoulders even, like the balance 
« of golden scales; her chest open and 
“full; her breasts like ivory, perfectly 
“round and inclining to each other. 
“Fler arms ductile as a bow ; her 
“ fingers long and pliant, and tapering 
“like the thorns of the forest. Her 
“nails like pearls; ber skin bright 
** yellow; ber waist formed like the 
“ patram when drawn from its sheath ; 
“ her hips as the reversed limas leaf. 

Like unto the pidak flower when 
“hanging down its head, was the 
“shape of her leg; her foot flat with 
“the ground; her gait gentle and 
“ majestic like that of the elephaut. 
“Thus beautiful in person, she was 


“green colour, fastened round the 
“ waist with a golden dd/ué or cestas : 
“ her outer garment being of the méga 
« mending (dark clouded) pattern. Her 
“ kemban (upper garment) was of the 
pattern gomosi, edged with lace 
“of gold; ou ber tinger she wore a 
“ ring, the production of the sea, and 
“her ear-vrings were of the pattern 
néto brougto. 

Ou the front of the ear-studs were dis- 
“played the beauties of the segdra 
“ minchar pattern (emeralds encircled 
“by rubies and diamonds), and she 
“ ona up her bair in the first fashion, 
“fastening it with the gi (knot) 
“ bobokéran, and with 
“the green champaka flower, and also 
“with the gambir, melati, aud minor 
“ flowers, and in the centre of it she 
“ fixed a golden pin, with a red jewel 
“on the top, aud a golden flower or- 
“namented with emeralds. Her neck- 
“ lace was composed of seven kiuds of 
“ precious stones, aud most brilliant to 
“behold; and she was highly per- 
“fumed, without it being possible te 
*« discover from whence the scent was 
produced. 

“Her jdmang (tiara or head ornament) 
“was of the fashion sodo saler aud 
“richly chased; her bracelets were of 
“the pattern glang hana, and suited 
“the jamang. ‘Thus was the beauty 
“ of her person heightened and adorned 
“by the splendour of her dress.” 

Now, for aught we know, these pat- 
ferns might well supersede some known 
to us, by titles equally ancouth to the 
ear, imposed on them by those volatile 
modists the French ; who may at least 
learn from this example, that they are 
not those dictators and monopolists in 
matters of fashion, which they affect to 
be, among their indolent and less ine 
ventive neighbours, 

The dresses and appearance of the 
male sex strike the Kuropean eye as 
extraordinary, because the full dress, or 
dress of ceremony, is half nakedness ; 
for etiquette requires, that in the pre- 
sence of the prince, nothing be worn 
above the waist ; although the ordinary 
dresses of the men cover them com- 
pletely. The same nudity distinguishes 
a bridegroom, and in some degree a 
bride; though the matrons, in domes- 
tic life, are clad very decently. 

But, we learn, with pleasure, that ex 
ternal decoration does not engross the 


“clothed with a chindi patéla of a 


whole of life: a liberal education exe 
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tends to other articles; and to some, 
which in Earope, form no part of a gen- 
tleman’s studies. This we gather from 
a popular work, called Raja Kuppa- 
kapa. 

“ Jt is incumbent upon every man of con- 
“ dition to be well versed.in the history of 
“former times, and to have read all the 
“ chirita (written compositions) of the 
“country: first, the different Rama, the 
Brdta yidha, Arpind wijaya, suchi ; 


_ “ secondly, the diferent accounts of Panji; 


“thirdly, the Jugul muda, Praldmbang, 
“and Jdya langhdra ; also to know their 
“ different tunes, as well as the mode of 
“striking the gdmelan; he must know 
“how to count the years, mouths, and 
“ days, and comprehend the Sangkdla, un- 
“derstand the Kawi language, and also 
«must be clever in all 


“ ; 
Uhis Carving in wood ; 
© -lron-work ; 


work ; 


Argending 


“ Mrang’gi Kris-sheath making ; 
Compositions (literary); 
Gad Sewing with the 


needle; working; 
Jewellery; 
In gilding and the 

quicksilver. 
“And he must also be skilled in horse- 
“ manship, and in the management of an 
“elephant, and have courage to destroy 
““ all bad men, and drive away all women 
“ of loose character.” 

These arts must, beyond all doubt, 
furnish full occupation for most of the 
years of early life; to acquire them, 
demands much application and labour. 
It cannot be supposed, that the lower 
classes can find leisure for such studies ; 
nor, if they could find leisure, could 
they find opportunity : they are distinc- 
tions of the gentleman. 

The population of the islands of Java 
and Madura amounted to 4,615,270, in 
the year 1815; of which the natives 
were four millions and a-half; and the 
Chinese nearly a hundred thousand. 
Bat, this population is very nuequally 
distributed over the country; in some 
districts amounting to two hundred and 
_eighty to a square mile; in other dis- 
tricts, to barely twenty-five. Sir Thomas 
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attributes this disproportion to measures 
of expulsion adopted by the Dutch at 
Batavia: and he affirms, that the po- 
pulation of Banyuwadngi, which in 1750 
was estimated at upwards of eighty 
thousand, was in IS11, reduced to eight 
thousand ! ! 

The natural encouragements to po- 
pulation are very great; the soil is in 
general extremely fertile, and, can be 
brought to yield its produce with little la- 
bour. The mass of the people is devoted 
to agriculture; and individuals reach a 
term of life not much shorter than in 
the best climates of Europe. But this 
attachment of the natives to agriculture, 
exposes them to the rapacity of a sharper 
race, which make traffic and money their 
study: the Chinese are the brokers and 
usurers and fortune hunters of Java. 


Besides the natives, whose numbers, cir- 
cumstances, and character 1 have slightly 
mentioned, there is on Java a rapidly in- 
creasing race of foreigners, who have 
emigrated from the different surrounding 
countries. The most numerous and im- 
portaet class of these is the Chinese, who 
already do not fall far short of a hundred 
thousand; and who, with a system of free 
trade and free cultivation, would soon accu- 
mulate tenfold, by natural increase within 
the island, and gradual accessions of new 
settlers from home. They reside princi- 
cipally in the three great capitals of Batavia, 
Semarang, and Surabéya, but they are to 
be found in all the smaller capitals, and 
scattered over most parts of the country. 
A great proportion of them are descended 
from families who have been many genera- 
tions on the island. Additions are gradu- 
ally making to their numbers. They arrive 
at Batavia from China, to the amount of a 
thousand or more annually, in Chivese 
junks, carrying three, four, and five hun- 
dred each, without money or resources; 
but, by dint of their industry, soon acquire 
comparative opulence. There are no wo- 
men on Java who come directly from 
China; but as the Chinese often marry the 
daughters of their countrymen by Javan 
women, there results a numerous mixed 
race which is often scarcely distinguishable 
from the native Chinese. The Chinese ou 
their arrival geverally marry a Javan wo- 
mau, or purchase a slave from the other 
islands. The progeny from this connexion, 
or what may be termed tlhe cross breed 
between the Chinese aud Javans,are called 
in the Dutch accounts pernakans. Many 
return to China annually i: the junks, but 
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by no means in the same numbers as they 
arrive. 

The Chinese, in all matters of inherit- 
ance and minor affairs, are goverued by 
their own laws, administered by their owo 
chiefs, a captain and several lieutenants 
being apppointed by government for each 
society of them. They are distinct from 
the natives, and are in a high degree more* 
intelligent, more laborious, and wore lux- 
urious. They are the life and soul of the 
commerce of the country. lu the native 
provinces they are stiil farmers of the 
revenue, having formerly beeu so through- 
out the island. 

Although still numerous, they are con- 
sidered to have much decreased since the 
civil war in 1742, during which not only 
a large proportion of the Chinese popula- 
tion was massacred by the Dutch in the 
town of Batavia, but a decree of exter- 
mination was prociaimed against them 
throughout the island, 

The reader, probably, will wonder at 
the policy that could wish to drive away 
subjects; or, that could persevere in 
measures which it was known had that 
tendency. But, he will rejoice that the 
whole of the island was never so eutirely 
under the dominion of the Dutch, but 
what the remoter provinces could afford 
shelter to the refugees from their ty- 
ranny. Says our author, 


It was fortunate for the iuterests of hu- 
manity, aud for the importance of Java, 
that the native goveruments were less op- 
pressive than the sway. of their European 
conquerors, and that their states afforded a 
retreat froma more desolating tyranny. 11 
has been ascertained, that, on the first 
establishment of the Dutch in the eastern 
part of the island, the inhabitants of whole 
districts at once migrated into the Native 
Provinces. Every new act of rigour, every 
unexpected exaction, occasioned a further 
migration, and cultivation was transferred 
to tracts which had previously scarcely a 
family on them. This state of things con- 
tinued down to the latest date of the Dutch 
tea During the administration of 

larshal Daendels, in the years 1808, 1809, 
and 1810, nearly all the inhabitants of the 
province of Demak, one of the richest in the 
eastern districts, led into the Native Pro- 
vinces; and when an order was given for 
the rigid enforcement of the coffee mono- 
poly, every district suffered in its popula- 
tion, in proportion to the extent of service 
levied upon it. Of the sacrifice of lives 
by ihousauds aud tens of thousands, to fill 
the ranks of the Dutch native army, and 


to construct roads and public works, we 
shall speak more at large hereafter. 


We shall here introduce the history 
of that oppression to which the coffee 
plant gave occasion; and which issued 
in the depopulation alluded to.—We 
never expected to have seen the coun- 
terpart to Turkish despotism, assum- 
ing, indeed, a more implacable form, 
amoug the representatives of a European 
people ;—a people, understood to be 
both enlightened and Christianized. 


The coffee plant, which is only known 
on Java by its European appellation, and 
its intimate connexion with European des- 
potisin, was first introduced by the Dutch 
early in the eighteenth century, and has 
since formed one of the articles of their 
exclusive monopoly. The labour by which 
it is planted, and its produce collected, is 
included among the oppressions or forced 
services of the natives, and the delivery of 
it into the goverment stores, among the 
forced deliveries at inadequate rates. Pre- 
viously to the year 1808, the cultivation of 
coffee was principally confined to the 
Sunda districts. There were but compara- 
lively few plantations in the eastern dis- 
tricts, and the produce which they were 
capable of yielding did not amount to one- 
tenth part of the whole; but, under the 
administration of Marshal Daendels, this 
shrub usurped the soil destined for vielding 
the subsistence of the people, every other 
kind of cultivation was made subservient to 
it, and the withering effects of a govern- 
ment monopoly extended their influence 
indiscriminately throughout every province 
of the island. 

In the Sunda districts, each family was 
obliged to take care of one thousand coffee 
plants; and in the eastern districts, where 
new and extensive plantations were now to 
be formed, on soils and in situations in 
many instances by no means favourable to 
the cultivation, five hundred plants was 
the prescribed allotment. No negligence 
could be practised in the execution of this 
duty: the whole operations of plauting, 
cleaning, and collecting, continued to be 
conducted under the immediate superin- 
tendance of European officers, who se- 
lected the spot on which new gardens were 
to be laid out, took care that they were 
preserved from weeds and rank grass, 
and received the produce into store when 
gathered, 

The coffee culture in the Sunda districts 
has semetimes been so severely exacted, 
that together with the other constant and 
heavy demands made by the European 
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authority on the labour of the couutry, 
they deprived the unfortunate peasauts of 
the time necessary to rear food for their 
support. Many have thus perished by 
famine, while others have fled to the craggs 
of the mountains, where raising a scanty 
subsistence in patches of gdga, or oftener 
dependent for it upon the roots of the forest, 
they congratulated themselves on their 
escape from the reach of their oppressors. 
Many of these people, with their descend- 
ants, remain in these hauuts to the pre- 
sent time: iv their annual migrations from 
hill to hill, they frequently pass over the 
richest lands, which still remain unculti- 
vated and invite their return; but they 
prefer their wild independence and pre- 
carious subsistence, to the horrors of being 
again subjected to forced services and for- 
ced deliveries at inadequate rates. 

Who can blame them? And who can- 
not see in this natural consequence of 
excessive imposition the punishment of 
that severity which could so inconsi- 
derately sin against duty, policy, and 
humanity? The price paid on delivery 
was little more than one dollar per hun- 
dred weizht; while the same coffee was 
sold at Batavia, within fifty miles of the 
place where it was raised, at twenty 
dollars per hundred weight. 

Pepper formerly was raised on Java in 
quantities sufficient to furnish the Dutch 
with the chief supply of the European 
market; but the system by which it 
was procured was too oppressive and 
unprincipled in its nature, and too im- 
politic in its provisions, to admit of long 
duration : and accordingly, in 1811, 
neither Bantam nor its dependencies fur- 
nished the European government with a 
single pound of the article, ‘ 

The trade between Java and China is 
extensive ; employing from eight to ten 
large vessels, They bring the Chinese 
adventurers, and are the usual channel of 
remittance to China of what savings, or 
accumulations have been madegeby the 
fortunate, Of these remittances a part 
is always formed by those edible birds’ 
nests, which bave puzzled the virtuosi 
of Europe, for several reasons ; among 
others to discover their real origin; and 
also to determine whether they have 
any virtues, and of what nature those 
virtues are, As this subject is curious, 
andas it shews that the Chinese whe 
derive so much advantage from the 
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desire of Europeans for foreign aliments, 
are themselves subject to the same 
mania, we shall transcribe a part of 
the information collected in this vo- 
lume. It is well known, that these 
nests are the habitations of a kind of 
swallow, common in the Malayan islands, 
The price brought by nests of the best 
quality in the Canton market, bas been 
forty dollars for rather more than a 
pound and a quarter, English weight. 
They are liable to be damaged by damp, 
and by breakage. It is not easy to 
calculate the whole quantity exported ; 
but they afford duties to the amount of 
several hundred thousand dollars, 


In the Malayan islands in general, but 
little care is taken of the rocks and ca- 
verns which produce this dainty, and the 
nests procured are neither so numerous 
nor so good as they otherwise would be, 
On Java; where perhaps the birds are 
fewer, aud the nests in general less fiue 
than those to be met with in some of the 
more Easteru islands, both the quantity 
and quality have been considerably ims 
proved by European management. To 
effect this improvement, the caverns which 
the birds are found to frequent are cleansed 
by smoking and burning of sulphur, and 
the destruction of all the old vests. The 
caveru is then carefully secured from the 
approach of man, the birds are left un- 
disturbed to form their nests, and the 
gathering takes place as soon as it is cal- 
culated that the young are fledged. If they 
are allowed to remain until eggs are again 
laid iu them, they lose their pure colour 
and transparency, aud are no longer of 
what are termed the first sort. They are 
sometimes collected so recently after their 
formation, that time has not been givea 
for the birds to lay or hatch her eggs in 
them, and these nests are considered as the 
most superior; but as the practice, if car- 
ried to any extent, would prevent the num- 
ber of the birds from increasing, it is sel- 
dom resorted to, where the caverns are in 
the possession of those who have a perm - 
neut interest in their produce. Much of 
their excellence and peculiar propertie:, 
however, depend on the situation of the 
place in which they are formed. It has 
often been ascertained, for instance, that 
the same bird forms a vest of somewhat 
different quality, according as it constructs 
it-in the deep recesses of an unveutilated 
aud damp cavern, or attaches it to a place 
where the atmosphere is dry and the air 
circulates freely. The wature of the diffe- 
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rent substances also to which they are 
fixed, seems to have some influence on 
their properties. The best are procured in 
the deepest  averns (the favqurite retreat 
of the birds), where a nitrous dampness 
continually prevails, and where being for- 
med against the sides of the cavern, they 
imbibe a nitrous taste, without which they 
are little esteemed by the Chinese. The 

rincipal object of the proprietor of a 
Birds’ nest rock is to preserve sufficient 
numbers of the swallows, by not gathering 
the nests too often, or abstracting those of 
the finer kinds in too great numbers, lest 
the birds should quit their habitations and 
emigrate to a more secure and inaccessible 
retreat. Jt is not unusual for a European, 
when he takes a rock under his superin- 
tendance, after ridding it of the old nests 
and fumigating the caverns, to allow the 
birds to remain undisturbed, two, three, 
or even more years, in order that they may 
multiply for his future advantage. When 
a bird’s-nest rock is once brought into 
proper order, it will bear two gatherings 
in the year: this is the case with the rocks 
under the care of the officers of govern- 
meut at Aarang-bolang. 

In the vicinity of the rocks are usually 
found a few persons accustomed from their 
infancy to descend into these eaverns, in 
order to gather the nests; av office of the 
greatest risk and danger, the best nests 
being sometimes many hundred feet within 
the damp and slippery opening of the rock. 
The gatherers are sometimes obliged to 
Jower themselves by ropes (asat Karang-bo- 
lang) over immense chasms, in which the 
surf of a turbulent sea dashes with the 
greatest violence, threatening instant de- 
struction in the event of a false step or an 
insecure hold. The people employed by 
government for this purpose were formerly 
slaves, in the domestic service of the minis- 
ter or resident at the native court. To them 
the distribution of afew dollars, and the 
preparation of a buffalo feast after each 
gathering, was ee sufficient pay, and 
the sum thus expended constituted all the 
disbursements attending the gathering and 
packing, which is conducted by the same 

us. This last operation is however 
carefully superintended by the resident, 
as the slightest neglect would essentially 
deteriorate the value of the commodity. 

This will remind the reader of the 
perilous exertions of those who take the 
nests of the water birds on the rocks of 
Scotland, Shetland, and other northern 
countries. What risk of life, to supply 
a luxury to people, who themselves are 
joo much enervated to encounter one 
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danger of a thousand incurred in this 
occupation ! 

Different nations have different modes 
of politeness, It is well known, that 
what in Europe is the height of civility, 
is in Asia, the extreme of rudeness, 
—Bat, perhaps, the Javan fashion of 
squatting before a superior, is not the 
least singular among expressions of res- 
pect. Does it import the readiness of 


the inferior to shrink, as it were, into 
nothing, on such occasions ?—in order 
that the superior may be seen at full 
length ? 


The respect shewn to superior rank on 
Java is such, that no individual, whatever, 
his condition, can stand in the presence of 
a superior; neither can he address him in 
the same language in which heis spoken to. 
Not even the heir apparent, or the members 
of the royal family, can stand in the pre- 
sence of the sovereign; the same restric- 
tion applies to the family of each subordi- 
nate chief. Were this mark of respect con- 
fined to the royal family alone, it might 
perhaps find a parallel in other eastern 
countries, where it is usual for the subject 
to prostrate himself before the sovereign, 
butin Java the nature of the government 
is such, that each delegated authority ex- 
acts the same marks of obeisance; so that, 
from the common labourer upward, wo one 
dares to stand in the presence of a superior. 
Thus when a native chief moves abroad, it 
is usual for all the people of inferior rank 
among whom he passes, to lower their 
bodies to the ground till they actually sit on 
their heels, and to remain in this posture 
until he is gone by. The same rule is 
observed within doors; aud instead of an 
assembly rising ou the entrance of a great 
man, as in Europe, it sinks to the ground, 
and remains so during his presence. 

This bumiliating posture is called dédok, 
and may be rendered into English by the 
term squatting. The practice is submitted 
to with the utmost cheerfulness by the 
people : it is considered an ancient custom, 
and respected accordingly. It was, how- 
ever, in @ great measure discontinued in 
the European provinces during the admi- 
nistration of the British government, who 
eudeavoured to raise the lower orders, as 
much as was prudent, from the state of 
degradation to which their chiefs, aided 
by the Dutch authority, had subjected 
them; but it continued in force in the 
native provinces, in Madura, and to a cer- 
tain extent in most of the districts at a 
distance from the seats of European go- 
vernment, 
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In travelling myself through some of the 
native provinces, and particularly in Ma- 
dura, where the forms of the native govern- 
ment are particalarly observed, | have 
often seen some hundreds drop on my ap- 
proach, the cultivator quitting his plough, 
and the porter his load, on the sight of the 
Tian bezdr's carriage. At the court of 
Sura-kerta, 1 recollect that once, when 
holding a private conference with the 
Susinan at the residency, it became neces 
sary for the Raden adipdti to be dispatebed 
to the palace for the royal seal: the poor 
old man was as usual squatting, and as the 
Susinan happened to be seated with his 
face towards the door, it was full ten mi- 
nutes before his minister, after repeated 
ineffectual attempts, could obtain an op- 
portunity of rising sufficiently to reach the 
Jatch without being seen by his roval 
master. The mission on which he was dis- 
patched was urgent, and the Susinan hin- 
self inconvenienced by the delay; but 
these inconveniences were insignificaut, 
compared with the indecorum of being 
secu out of the didok posture. When it is 
necessary for an inferior to move, he must 
still retain that position, and walk with his 
hams upon his heels until he is out of his 
superior’s sight. 


It may well be supposed, that, where 
the impositions of good manners are so 
onerous, and the deference due to rank 
is so binding, the disposition for 
pomp and shew, the desire for high- 
sounding titles and distinctions, is active 
and ingenions, Such, indeed, is the 
fact; and ceremony no where more 
scrupulously exacts its dues than on the 
island of Java. Into these particulars, 
however, we cannot enter; nor into a 
thousand others of different kinds, 
brought together by the inquisitive au- 
thor. Necessity obliges us to contract 
our report; and, therefore, we insert at 
this time nothing more than a specimen 
of the Javanese poetry, and of the sen- 
timents inculcated by means of the art 
of versification; omitting with much 
regret all references to the introductory 
remarksof Sir Thomas, on the language, 
the music, Ke, of this people. 


Men of this world! give uot yourselves up 

To the pleasures of power and sensual 
gratification: 

Neither be vaiu nor open to flattery, 

Lest caught in his toils, 

You fall into the hands of the devil. 
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When none are selfish, 

And the great officers of the state, the 
nobles, 

And the petty officers, are all united 
together, 

Whatever may be the convulsions or the 
troubles of a kingdom, 

Still will the kingdom be great and pros- 
perous. 

When the’ power of the Sovereign 

Is envied by noue, 

All are then united and noue are disloyal. 

All will be prosperous and peaceful, 

Thechiefs of provinces, the nobles, and the 
petty chiefs. 

Ou which Raja Adil (the just king) thus 
spoke again: 

“Oh Yunan, how many rules are there 

“ For the prosperity of the subject?” 

Vo which Patch Yunan returned for auswer, 

Treat not the subjects of your Majesty with 
cruelty, 

But respect 

The descendants of honourable families ; 

‘To the descendants even of low families 

Also shew kind treatment; 

Yet be careful how you take a liking to 
any one, 

And raise him in the world. 

if there is one who has merit 

And abilities 

Surpassing his equals, 

It is proper to raise him, 

Aud there is no shame in such an act. 

But if one having neither merit, 

Ability, nor capacity, 

Should be promoted in his stead, 

Then would the world say it was improper; 

For one raised above his merits must makan 
darah (swallow blood). 

Make not a chief 

O# one who is a kuave or bears an ill cha- 
racter, 

And ask not advice 

From oue who is il] disposed. 

The manners of men should be correct; 

And in adopting an accurate conduct, 

Let your speech be modest and unassu- 
ming. 

When thinking, let your countenance ap- 
pear unruffled; 

And when your words are prepared, de- 
liver them. 

Be firm, but on no account bigotted, 

Lest you be held in contempt. 

We are afraid that the character of 
these people as drawn by their late 
governor, demands more qualifications 
to render it accurate than he has 

thought proper to introduce. Yet, he 
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describes them as credulous, fond of 
omens, of proguostics, of pretenders to 
prophecy, and quacks. They observe 
days lucky and unlucky; they retain 
great veneration for certain antient 
temples, though in ruins; and they 
predicted the Governor's loss of office, 
because he had venturned, where none 
ever trod without meeting with a detri- 
ment of some kind. They are oc- 
casionally religious enthusiasts; they 
hope to recover (heir independence ; they 
foster a contempt for trade; they are 
not proof against the corruption of the 
larger capitals ; aud these who push 
their fortune in the public service, are 
* frequently profligate and corrupt, ex- 
bibiting many of the vices of civilzation 
without its refinement, and the ignorance 
and deficiencies of a rude state without 
its simplicity.””, We may add, that the 
higher orders are guilty of viclenee, de- 
ceil, avd gross sensuality ; and that the 
further any portion of the people is re- 
moved from the vices of the court, and 
intercourse with Europeans, the better 
are their morals, aud the happier are 
not only they themselves, but their 


connexions, 
[To be continued } 


Observations on the Deranged Mani- 
festations of the Mind, or Insanity. By 
J.G. Sparzheim, M.D. Svo. price 14s 
Baldwin and Co. Londou. 1817. 

ONLY those who acutely feel the sym- 
pathies of consanguinity and affinity, 
can justly estimate the auxiety that 
with unwearied patience watches the 
progress of disease in the objects of 
their affection, But, if there be any 
disease wiich more especially calls out 
sympathy, that which manifests the 
alienation, or the absence of the ra- 
tional powers, is the most distressing, 
Always uncertain in its duration, un- 
Settled in its symptoms, and suspicious 
in its termination, it occasions a theu- 
sand anxieties, and perplexes the most 
flattering expectations with innumer- 
able apprehensions. Of late, it has 
been the general opinion of the Faculty, 
thut the disease encreases among the 
British Nation; and, within these few 
years, last past, that the encrease has 
been rapid. Certainly it has come for- 


ward more prominently into public view, 
by means of various Acts of the Legisla- 
tare for regulating Lunatic Asyiums. 
This has acted probably, both as cause 
and effect, in regard of such opinion ; 
and it must now be taken as a fact,-- 
of the deepest interest to individuals, as 
well as importance to the public. 

Several judicious and elaborate trea- 
tises have issued from the press, deserib- 
ug this disease, and proposing means 
of cure. Another is now before us, 
distinguished by good sense, and a spirit 
of remark and investigation, We have 
perused it with attention ; perhaps with 
somewhat of a prepossession in favour 
of the ingemous and learted foreigner, 
from whose pen it has proceeded ; for, 
though we have differed, and continue 
19 differ,* on many points from bis well 
known theory respecting the parts of 
the brain as the seat of certain propen- 
sities aud passions, yet, we never doubt- 
ed that by directing his researches to 
that orgav unremittingly he might sug- 
zest uselul hints in reference to its per- 
verted or suspended functions, With- 
out referring to former opinions, we re- 
commend the present volume to the 
consideration of medical men ; especially 
to those who, on whom devolves the duty 
of forming a judgment and giving direc- 
tions in cases of this nature. They 
will remember the author is a foreigner ; 
and they will gather advantage from 
hints he incidentally affords; perhaps 
often, at least equal to those announced 
in his more regular discourse, 

Diseases usually called mental are ra- 
ther imperfections or interruptions of cor. 
poreal action; for, though the mind be 
susceptible of sutlering, by regret, re- 
morse, &e, and of joy, by gratification 
anticipated or actual, yet, to describe it 
as liable to disease, is to hazard the ap- 
plication of a term to a subject of which 
we know very little, When idiotey takes 
place from the birth, it may be thought, 
that some portion of the frame has vot 
received its due developement. When, 
after a few years of lite, the parts which 
form the head and surround the brain, 
are found too small, too large, or suf- 
fering under any distortion, there ean 
be no wonder at the imperfect expansion 


* Compare Lit, Pan. N.S. Vol. IL]. p. 582. 
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of faculties which Nature has appointed 
to be exercised by means of those parts. 
The defective operations of any of the 
senses may illustrate this. Some per- 
sons have weak eves from their infaney ; 
others can scarcely be said to enjoy the 
sense of hearing; there is some impedi- 
ment in the auditory passages, or some 
imperfection in the auditory nerve. Ii 
these defects existed originally, and if na- 
ture has not perfected the parts, as life 
advanced, whatever depended on the ac- 
tions of those parts, remains in constant 
imbecility, as it were unfinished, or in- 
complete. 

This, which is obvious to all, because 
the organ of an external sense is afleet- 
ed, may illustrate what befalls a part, 
or parts of the brain, concealed from 
observation, because seated within the 
skull. The defect may be no less real, 
because hidden. And, as sometimes 
art is happily able to afford relief, if 
not cure, to certain painful maladies 
which affect external organs, so it may 
occasionally be of service in cases where 
the internal organs are affected. It 
must be acknowledged, that the under- 
taking is more arduous in proportion as 
the seat of the disease is more occult ; 
nor can it be denied, that from this 
cause the number of cases beyond the 
reach of art is greatly increased. But, 
the study has by no means reached its 
acmé: the duty due by the Medical Art 
to suffering humanity commands the 
perseverance of skill, and attention; to 
which may be reserved discoveries be- 
yond expectation, if not beyond hope. 

Dr. Spurzheim divides his Observa- 
tions into two parts: First, derangement 
of the external functions of the Mind,— 


disorders of voluntary motion—and of 


the Senses; Secondly, derangements of 
the internal functions of the Mind—dis- 
eases of the Brain—Insanity—its causes 
—its forms—its fits—prognosis, and 
treatmeut, moral and medical: with a 
description of a suitable establishment, 
for the reception of patients, 


Were this a proper occasion we could 
enlarge in reporting on the work. Our 
own experience confirms many of the 
Dr.’s observations; and others are evi- 
dently founded on good sense, The 
various forms of the disease demand the 


most scrupulous attention, especially 
where legal evidence is in question ; nor 
can we add our sanction, to the validity of 
some of the Dr.’s inferences favourable 
to patients, where legal acts are to be 
performed. Perhaps too, we have been 
accustomed to suspect the influence of 
other causes beside those alluded to by 
this writer; but suspicion is uot proof, 
Were it possible to devise imeaus of pre- 
venting the disease, or by preparing the 
patient, to give the disease a milder 
form, or diminished action, that, no 
doubt, would be peculiarly interesting 
tothe public ; but, * therein, the patient 
must minister to himself.” We know 
what may exacerbate the disease; a 
contrary course of life may tend to mo- 
derate it. “To refrain,’’—is, we be- 
lieve, the best prescription that can be 
given generally ; and this “ formed into 
habit.”’ Such, in one word, is the in- 
ference we draw from the causes as- 
sigaed by the Dr. for the prevalence of 
this disorderin England ; as the opinion 
of asensible foreigner, we present them 
to our readers; the rest of the Volume 
we refer to the faenlty. 

I have divided insanity into idiotism, 
fatuity, and alienation.  I[diotism from 
birth does not seem to be more frequent in 
Englaud than in other countries. But T 
met, in the English institutions for insane, 
a greater number of fatuous; viz. those 
who by chronic alienations sunk into that 
state, or those who prove our ignorance 
with respect to the cure, that is, the 
chronic affectious of the brain have pro- 
duced in the organization alterations 
which cannot be cured, while it is the 
object of the healing art to prevent such 
organic changes. In saying so, I do not 
maintain that, in other countries, a better 
treatment is understood. Medical skill, as 
to insanity, seemsto be every where equally 
advanced ; | mean, the patient who could 
be cured by nature was cured, and medi- 
cine had very little or no merit in it. But 
as there were more insane persons in 
England, and as neither nature wor art 
were more successful in curing them, a 
greater number of incurable was the 
result. 

Among the idiopathic causes of insanity, 
the activity of the cerebral functions is oue 
of the most important. In England, in- 
deed, this cause is very powerful. Here 
all faculties of the mind act with great 
energy. No uation in Europe, for instance, 
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in political and private views, has the right 
to indulge so much in the sentiment of self- 
esteem aud independency ; and the English 
do it to a great degree. Here every thing 
finds opposition, and opposition naturally 
exciles the feelings. In England no plan 
will be conceived by the government, how- 
ever salutary it may be to the country, 
without opposition. No church will be 
erected to explain the meaning of the 
Bible, but another preaching house will 
soon be in the neighbourhood to give 
another explanation. Every one may form 
a party, but he will find opposition. ‘This 
spirit of party and opposition is continually 
nourished, and all selfish passions must be 
exasperated,—The fanciful gratification of 
the propensities is seen in many respects. 
Here only, two persons, in good humour 
and smiling, will shake hands, and then 
try to give to each other death-blows, 
while thousands of spectators are attracted. 

Religious feelings are extremely active in 
this country, and may act without any 
restraint. Every one who thinks himself 
enlightened enough, or perhapsinspired by 
supernatural influence, may preach to 
all who listen tohim. Whether he under- 
stands human nature, or is an artisan; 
whether he has studied the feelings of man, 
or has been employed in manual labour, 
that is no matter. He may consider the 
individuals of his congregation all alike, 
and speak to the mild, gloomy, and timid, 
as to the disobedient, hard-hearted, and 
stiff-necked. He may damn to hell and 
eternal pains all those who do not believe 
with him.—I am convinced that a gloomy 
preacher who does not know the God of 
Christians, and the method of instruction 
of the great Apostle, who modified his 
speech according to those to whom he 
spoke, in order to save them all, easily 
deranges a tender mind by his picture of a 
jealous God, of a God of wrath and of 
vengeance, by a language which is perhaps 
necessary to guide his own feelings. In- 
deed, how often must an anxious mind be 
overpowered! Moreover, it is easily con- 
ceived that individuals, who are anxious 
for their eternal beatitude, and listen to so 
many different explanations, torment their 
brains in order to find truth. Now, if at 
the same time other feelings are excited, 
it must occur that reflection and will are 
lost. 

Ambition, a frequent cause of insanity, 
is not quiescent in England. Even in 
charitable works, ostentation is never 
forgotten. Moreover, England is a mer- 
cantile vation; the mind is continually 
occupied with speculations, wavers between 
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fear and hope, since the success depends 
on so many chances. Selfishness, the soul 
of commerce, easily becomes jealous, 
envious, and often calls on many other 
powers for assistance. In short, it seems 
to me that in England all feelings, selfish 
and liberal, religious and moral, low and 
high, are extremely active. 

Not only the feelings, but also the intel- 
lectual faculties, have no restraiut but that 
of their owm power. If genius be not 
always encouraged, its activity at least is 
not suppressed, and every one may hope to 
profit by his labours and speculationsin one 
way or other. Thus, the powerful activity 
of the mind seems to mea great cause why 
insanity is so frequent in England ; and, 
indeed, it is a singular fact, that the 
greatest desire of man, his personal liberty, 
also has its bad effects.—* In despotic 
countries,” says Dr. Rush,* “where the 
public passions are torpid, and where life 
and property are secured only by the ex- 
tinction of domestic affections, madness is 
a rare disease. Of the truth of this remark,” 
continues Dr. Rush, “ | have been satisfied 
by Mr. Stewart, the pedestrian traveller, 
who spent some time in Turkey ; also by 
Dr. Scott, who accompanied Lord Macart- 
ney in his embassy to China, and by Mr. 
Jos. Roxes, a native of Mexico, who 
passed nearly forty years of his life among 
the civilized but depressed nations of that 
country. Dr. Scott informed me that he 
heard but of one single instance of madness 
in China.” 

The other causes of insanity also act with 
great power in England. | have meutioned 
that luxury and cockering produce nervous 
complaints and insanity. Now, there isno 
country where comfort is enjoyed to such 
an extent, and where the richer classes are 
so numerous. Inno country have so many 
individuals independent fortune, and can 
so much indulge in their fancies. Many 
cultivate their feelings at the expense of 
their body. In fact, proportionally, the 
rich are more vexed by nervous com- 
plaints and insanity than the poor. 

Moreover, it is also certain that single 
persons are more disposed to madness than 
married people. But luxury and expensive 
fashions require in England a large fortune 
to enable a man to marry; hence only 
rich females have a claim to marriage, the 
others mourn in silence, and look for other 
sorts of satisfaction. Sometimes they have 
recourse to means which weaken the body 
and contribute to derange the mind. Now, 


* Med. Inquiries and Observations on the 
Diseases of the Mind, p, 69. 
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there is no doubt that in all countries, even 
where love is less restrained by fashion and 
law, the greatest number of insane 
females are the victims of amativeness. 


Great and sudden changes in our man- 
ner of living have a great influence on the 
body. Many English became lately ex- 
tremely rich, and naturally changed their 
manner of living. Many for some time 
worked hard day and night; then they 
retired, and, being often without occupa- 
tion, found their life tiresome, indulged 
their fancies, and suffered from various 
complaints. 

[ have spoken of the influence of cir- 
culation, aud of the abdominal viscera, on 
the brain. The manner of living in 
England affects the nervous system and the 
digestive organs. Climate and weather 
require food and drink somewhat dif- 
ferent from those in warmer countries, 
but the English evidently indulge too much 
in spirituous liquors. ‘The abuse of spirits, 
and the habit of intoxication, is admitted 
as a frequent cause of insanity by all those 
who have treated on that disorder. The 
brain suffers immediately and mediately. 
The circulation in general, and the de- 
termination of blood to the head, are in- 
creased ; several faculties are excited ; 
others are suppressed ; and various morbid 
changes successively result in the brain and 
abdominal viscera. Generally speaking, | 
have remarked that the brains of in- 
dividuals who die in the hospitals in 
London are firmer than those ou the Con- 
tinent, and-iu Dublin. Nourishment is the 
probable cause. 

I have mentioned that all causes must be 
considered, to explain the frequency of 
insanity in England. Hard drinking, for 
instance, cannot be the only cause ; since 
the females, who in better classes cannot 
be accused of that fault, are in great 
numbers subject to insanity. It is possible, 
however, that a daughter may suffer for 
the faults of her father, whose dissipa- 
tion might be the cause of her weakly and 
nervous constitution. 

The manner of living in England is not 
conformable to dietetic principles. It is 
known that the same quantity of food 
taken at different times is better digested 
than taken at once, and that medicine ad- 
ministered in smaller and repeated doses, 
produces more effect than the whole quan- 
tity taken at once. The English com- 
monly take one plentiful meal, and at a 
time when the circulation is naturally 
quicker, that is, towards the evening. 
Besides, they excite the circulation by 
strong wines, and tea ; and instead of being 


quiet during the time of digestion, like 
other living beings, they directly after 
dinner frequent crowded assemblies, are 
squeezed and tired, and have no place to 
repose. Is it then a wonder that dyspepsia, 
liver complaints, disorders of the ab- 
dominal viscerain general, and so many af- 
fections of the brain, are observed? 

The manifestations of the mind depend 
on the body, and the body on climate and 
weather. The agreeable sensations of a 
mild climate, dry air, anda beautiful sky, 
give hilarity to the mind; while cold and 
moist weather make it gloomy. Insanity, 
indeed, is more common in climates where 
cold and warm freqently alternate ; but it 
is raost frequent where the air is moist and 
cold, and accompanied at the same time 
with a cloudy sky. Gloominess, indeed, is 
not rare in England. 

All other causes are common to the in- 
habitauts of England, and of other 
countries: in females, for instance, preg- 
nancy, difficult parturition, the preparing 
of nutriment for the infant; in both sexes 
transpositions of various morbific causes to 
the brain, &c.—Before I finish, I beg the 
preceding remarks to be considered as 
hints to both the attention and examination 
of medical men. It is not sufficient to 
mention the rapid progress of this alarm- 
ing disease, we must also try to contribute 
to the elucidation of the causes. In pre- 
venting them, we are of greater use to 
society than in taking care of the moral 
treatment of the patients. 


It is not because the Dr. contemnas 
the moral treatment of the patient that 
he places it after other attentions ; but 
because he wishes the public to consider 
those causes which are more especially 
in their own power. It cannot be ex- 
pected that an insane patient should 
cure himself; but, it may be expected 
that common sense shonld withhold a 
man in health from rashing on those 
dangers, or indulging in those propensi- 
ties, which naturally, and, so to say, 
inevitably, bring on disease. The pre- 
sent state of society in England, the 
liberty, the wealth, the refinement, are 
blessings ; but, if their action be so 
powerful, and so dangerous, it becomes 
the whole nation to enjoy them with 
discretion—if not with apprehension. 


A few representations of heads and 
skulls of idiots or insane persons are 
added to the volume, as illustrations of 
the Dr.’s theory and remarks. 
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Religious Liberty stated and enforced 
on the Principles of Scripture and Com- 
mon Sense, in six Essays, with Notes 
and an Appendix. By Thomas Wil- 
liams, 8vo. Williams and Co. London. 
1816, 


Mr. Williams informs us in an Ad- 
vertisement, that the substance of these 
Essays was originally delivered in the 
form of Lectures before the ‘* Christian 
Philological Society,” where they re- 
ceived distinction and applause. But, 
if we mistake not, as a published work, 
they expose the courageous author to 
the cuffs and buffets of ail parties in the 
Religious World. He demands liberty 
for every body ; whereas the object of 
each Party is, to acquire, or to ensure, 
liberty for itself. He insists that no 
man is bound to give account to another 
of his sentiments; that no man has a 
right to dictate to another, on any point 
of Religion :—* with the exception” 
says every sect in existence, ‘* of oUR- 
seLves.”’ And here extremes unite, 
The Catholic exclaims, con sperito, 
** Out of our Church is no Salvation ;” 
and Mr. Williams has already experi- 
enced the kindness of some who, pro- 
fessing the utmost distance from Po- 
pery, hold more than one of its tenets 
with a convulsive firmness, The sub- 
ject should ensure friends to the per- 
formance ; but, if after all, the writer 
prove to he the man in the world 
the best pleased with his work; he 
knows the world well enough to sup- 
press all emotions of surprize, and to 
pity where he cannot effectually instruct. 

We are afraid, that Mr. W. entertains 
too favourable a notion of the Primitive 
Christians, on the subject of unity and 
feliowship. What the doctrines of the 
Gospel were, we know ; but, it requires 
greater intimacy with the state of opi- 
nions in the early ages than falls to the 
share of most men, to judge properly on 
their effects among thuse who embraced 
the faith of Christ. Previous to the 
promulgation of that faith, there existed 
numerous sects among the Jews :—the 
Sadducees, the Pharisees, the Essenes ; 
the heresy, afterwards called the Gnos- 


tic, was rising; the Schools of the | 
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heathen furnished opposing tenets in- 
numerable ; and the converts from these 
Sects, brought their old habits with 
them into the Church.  Henee the 
writers of the New Testament foond 
ample cause to exhort to love and con- 
cord; and the writings of their imme- 
diate successors are filled with scarcely 
any thing else, The Jewish (Christian) 
Church, and the Gentile (Christian) 
Church, retained their original distine- 
tions, as recorded in the Acts, during 
several centuries; and do, indeed, re- 
tain them to this day. When Mr. W. 
says the primitive Churches ‘* were 
like the chords of a harp, not all tuned 
to the same note, but by the same 
standard,’ we doubt his inference ; 
though we know that Ignatius deseribes 
the Ephesian Church as being ‘“‘ fitted 
as exactly to the bishop, as the strings 
are to the harp. Therefore in your 
concord, and agreeing Charity, Jesus 
Christ is sung; and every individual 
among you assists in the Chorus: that 
being all consonant in love, and taking 
up the song of God, ye may in perfect 
unity, with one voice, sing to the Fa- 
ther.” The reader will observe the use 
of the musical terms here; and no 
doubt, they were applicable to that 
Church, at that time; but, alas! the 
comparison was not descriptive of every 
church ; or of all churches in relation to 
each other: not a few * grated harsh 
discord;”’ not a few sneered at sister 
Churches ** who did not keep Easter 
as we, the orthodox, keep it:’’—a relict 
this of the original opposition between 
the Hebrews, and the Gentiles. 


It is a manifest error to suppose that 
Christianity introduced discerd upon 
Farth; the priuciples of contention were 
in existence, and even active, long be- 
fore; but, when this new doctrine be- 
came popular, it offered a fresh object to 
former heart-burnings, and the church 
became the theatre of strife in support 
of contrary opinions ; to the infinite de- 
triment and disgrace of all concerned, 
Nor is it Christianity, that now causes 
the various animosities by which the 
church is pestered: they take their rise 
in the perversities of the human heart, 
and in the mistaken views of men, for 
the most part, who being zealous for 
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the truth, are but the more headstrong 
in error, 

To prevent, or to remedy this evil is 
difficult; perhaps scarcely possible : 
Nor would it be that destructive evil 
which it is, did it not break communion 
among Christians, and cause separation 
of interests for frivolous causes. Con- 
tradictory Articles of Faith, are, no 
doubt, important causes of distinction ; 
but diversity of opinion, may exist 
where no Article of Faith is involved; 
nor is an opinion, merely as such, to 
be raised to the rank of an Article of 
Paith.—** To bear and tu forbear,’’ is 
the most promising recipe we know for 
the disorder ; apd faken in time it will 
generally etiect™a cure. 

We cannot bat differ from the inge- 
nieus writer on some points :—for in- 
stance, he seems inclined to suppose 
that professors were admitted to the 
Eucharist, in antient times, previous 
to Baptism: we recollect no instance of 
this. He imagines that immorality, 
only was cause for expulsion from Chris- 
tian communities: this, in our opinion 
is more than doubtful; and certainly, 
other causes beside immorality, contri- 
huted to keep out those who were cut ; 
whether they had not been admitted, 
or whetber they had been expelled after 
adinission ; and this, from the earliest, 
even from the Apostolic times. 

To dothe writer jastice, he denounces 
his ceusures with impartiality and lule 
reserve. The triple Tiara receives 
condemnation without remission; the 
Inquisition finds the same fate; the po- 
litics of Ferdinand and the Bourbons 
meet with but a slender portion of pity ; 
and in our own country, from Arelibi- 
shop Laud, down to Jate iniormations 
aguiust field preaching, Mr. W,. advo- 
cates the cause of Religious Liberty, 
at the expence of some very prominent 
characters, 

Nor does his condemnation fall lightly 
on bigots who professing the principles 
of liberty, practised those of tyranny. 
On this subject, we shall set an extract 
or two before our readers; partly in 
support of our suggestion that extremes 
may meet; and partly to justify the 
hint already given, that the author must 
make up his mind to the due quantity 
of cuffs and buffets from every quarter, 


It is well known that the Presby- 
terians in the days of the unhappy 
Charles, complained bitterly of the man- 
dates on the subject of Religion, which 
were enforced by the Episcopalians : 
—when they came into power, did they 
avoid the same crime? Let our Author 
answer: 


The solemn league and covenant was 
imposed, and rigorously exacted of all peo- 
ple, as they would escape the brand and 
penalty of malignants. Many of the Epis- 
copal clergy both in the city and country 
were expelled their livings.” The “ Hard 
Measure” given to the excellent Bishop 
Hall, in the sequestration of his living, the 
sole of his effects, the imprisonment of his 
person, and the treatment of his family, 
with the Vandal-like treatment of Cathe- 
dral and Parish churches, merit, not only 
censure, but execration. Yet because the 
blessed cause of persecution did not advance 
fast enough, the Corporation of Londoa 
“ presented a remounstrance to the Parlia- 
ment, desiring a strict course for suppress- 
ing all private aud separate congregations ; 
that all Anabaptists, heretics, &c. [who] 
conformed not to the public discipline 
[might] be declared and proceeded against ; 
that ail [should] be required to obey the 
government settied, or to be settled; and 
that none disafiected to the Presbyterian 
Government be employed in any place of 
public trust.” 


The following character of Toleration is 
from a zealous Presbyterian, and expressed 
the general sentiment of the age. “ Tolera- 
toon will make the kingdom a chaos, a 
Habel, another Amsterdam, a Socom, an 
Egypt, a Babylon, yea worse than alk these: 
certainly it would be the most provoking 
sin against God, that ever Parliament was 
guilty of in this kingdom; it proves the 
ceuse and foundation of all kinds of damna- 
ble heresies, and blasphemes. ‘Toleration 
is the grand work of the devil, bis master- 
piece and chief engine be works by at this 
time, to uphold his tottering kingdom ; it 
is the most compendious, ready, sure way 
to destroy all religion, lay all waste, aud 
bring in-all evil; it is a most transcendent, 
catholique and fundamental evil for this 
kingdom of any that con be imagined. 
As original sin is the fuudamental sin of all 
sip, having the seed and spawn of ail in it , 
so toleration bath ‘ali errors iv it, aud ofall 
evils; it is against the whole stream and 
current of scripture, both in the Old and 
New Testament, both in matters of faith 
and mauuers, both general and particular 
commands; it overthrows all relations, both 
political, ecclesiastical, and ceconomical, 
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&e.” And speaking of the various sectaries 
endeavouring to obtain freedom for their 
own religious opinions, the Author adds, 
All the devils in hell, and their instru. 
ments, were at work to promote toleration.” 
T. Edwards's Gangreena, P. i. p. 57, 58. 


Well; those who fled from Persecu- 
tion at home, certainly abstained from 
Persecution abroad: O! very certainly ; 
as Mr, W. proves clearly; though he 
has not appealed, as he might have 
done, to the famous ‘ b/ue laws” of 
Massachusetts : perhaps, he thought the 
following were sufficiently black, 


This act ordained, that whosoever should 
introduce a Quaker into the Colony should 
forfeit 1002. and that any one who should 
conceal or entertain such an one, should be 
fined forty-shillings per hour, while he thus 
protected him. As tothe Quakers them- 
selves, every male should for the first offence 
have one ear cut off, and be sent to work 
in the house of correction; for the second 
the other ear, and be sent back to the same 
confinement. Women, for the two first 
offences were to be severely whipped, and 
confined to hard labour as the men. For 
third offence, either sex was to have the 
tongue bored through with a hot iron, and 
to be sent back to slavery! 

These laws, though executed with a se- 
verity even beyond the letter, were yet 
found insufficient to keep away these un- 
welcome visitors; therefore sundry minis- 
ters of the Independent denomination (mark 
that!) petitioned to have their crime made 
capital, and it was in consequence made 
banishment “upon pain of death.*” Three 

* The preamble to this act is so curious that 
I cannot forbear subjoining it in a Note. 
** Whereas there is a pernicious sect, commonly 
called Quakers, lately risen, who by word and 
writing have published and maintained many 
dangerous and horrid tenets, and do take upon 
them to change and alter the received laudable 
customs of our nation in giving civil respect to 
equals, or reverence to superiors, whose actions 
tend to undermine the civil government, and also 
to destrov the order of the churches, by denying 
all established forms of worship, and by with- 
drawing from orderly church fellowship, allowed 
and approved by all orthodox professors of the 
truth—whereby divers of our inhabitants have 
been infected ; for prevention thereof, this 
Court doth order aud enact, that every person or 
persons of the cursed sect of the Quakers, who is 
not an inhabitant of, but is found within this ju- 
risdiction, shall be apprehended without war- 
rant, where no magistrate is at hand, by any 
constable, commissioner, or select man—who 
shall commit the said person to close prison, 
there to remain without bail, until the next 
court of assistants, where they shall have a legal 
trial: and being convicted to be of the sect of 
the Quakers, shall be sentenced to be banished, 
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men and one woman were actually hanged 
at Boston,* and the persecution would 
have gone on, but for a mandamus from 
King Charles Il. who conceived that the 
right of persecution belonged exclusively 
to him. 

What, now, shall be said in favour of 
a Protestant Inquisition, as compared 
with the Popish Holy Office ? wherein 
do they differ? What shall be said of 
men who having demonstrated how con- 
trary to the Gospel were certain vindic- 
tive proceedings in Old England, dis- 
covered that they were highly proper, 
pious, and edifying in New England ? 
And these, al] the while, were minis- 
ters of the Gospel of peace! they were 
** followers of the b!” Whatever 
we may think of the uncontrolled Li- 
berty contended for by Mr. Williams, 
we are almost tempted to take refuge in 
it against such infuriate perversions of 
civil authority; such diametrical oppo- 
sites to every principle of Scripture, and 
every dictate of common sense. 


A Glance at the State of Public Af- 
Sairs, as far as relates to the Influence of 
Money and Finance on Manufactures and 
Commerce. 8vo. pp. 90. Sherwood and 
Co. London 1817. 


Tue state of public affairs fluctuates 
so rapidly, that we hold it unsafe to 
give a decided opinion on obtaining a 
glance at them. The arguments of this 
writer are unfavourable to the view of 
things taken by the Public Officers of 
the state ; yet, since the work has ap- 
peared, the funds have risen enormous- 
ly, and the revival of trade is announced 
from almost all quarters, with the anti- 
cipations of an abundant harvest. The 
prudence of watching events is greater 
than that of foretelling them, But, to 
shew that even our great remaining 
enemy, the national debt, is no invincible 
cause of alarm, we addace this writer’s 
evidence of there being silver and gold 
enough in the world to pay it.—Who's 
afraid ? 

Molena, in his interesting History of 
Chili, states, that at Uspalata there is a 


death.”—The Act goes on to inflict 
the like punishment upon inhabitants found 
ae the same offence. 

* Holmes’s American Annals, vol. 1. p. 312. 
London Edition. 
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lode of silver ore, nine feet thick, which is 
known to extend through the country 90 
miles, and supposed to stretch out $00, and 
that smaller veins branch out from it. The 
country is evidently very much intersected 
by these minerals. What quantity of me- 
tal this simtrular vein may contain, it is al- 
most impossible to conjecture; but, by 
those who have any knowledge of mining, 
it will readily be presumed that it cannot 
descend less than 100 fathoms. [Estimat- 
ing its descent only at 20 fathoms, the spe- 
cific gravity of the ore at four times the 
weight of water, which is much less than 
silver ore usually weighs, aud the quantity 
of silver contained therein to be only 15 
per cent. of the weight of the ore, each 
cubic foot of ore will contain 454 Ibs. troy, 
of silver. This will make each mile of the 
lode of ore, supposing it uniformly of this 
thickness, and to be 20 fathom deep, to 
contain 282,664,000 lbs. troy. Without any 
allowance for the alloy, which in standard 
silver reduces its value one-twelfth, this 
will, at the average price, amount to 
806,553,000]. sterling; which very mach 
exceeds the amount of the national debt, 
after deducting what the commissioners 
hold on account of the government. 

The mines in South America, belonging 
to the Portuguese, are not so well known 
to us as those in the possession of Spain. 
The produce of these was unknown, while 
the government had the power to conceal 
it; and, were the productive powers of 
the former disclosed, they would probably 
be found to contain a proportionable quan- 
tity of gold. ‘This of all metals is the most 
capable of concealment, from the small 
space it occupies; aad is, in all probability, 
the most general, though as yet found only 
in small quantities, except in South Ame- 
rica and Africa, The French had been 
apprised of its existence, in large masses, in 
Africa; but they were deprived of an easy 
access to it by ene of the provisions in the 
treaty of 1802. This was in consequence 
of private information, which our govern- 
ment received, of the designs entertained 
by the French government. 

An increase in the annual productions 
of the South American mines may be 
reasonably expected, in consequence of a 
more general kuowledge of that country by 
persons capable of turning it to a valuable 
account, as well as by the introduction of 
steam-engines, for the purpose of draining 
the mines which have been flooded. This 
expectation is strengthened by the recent 
discoveries of metals in our own country. 

Within the last fifty years, the county of 
Cornwall has been found to contain copper 
in abundance, thongh it had been supposed 
to contain only the ore of tin. On the 


Alpine side of the island, from Cornwall 
to the north of Scotland, the beds of many 
rivulets contain grains of pure gold, indi- 
cating the existence of the metal in masses 
yet undiscovered.—From the mine at Beer- 
alstone, which has lain dormant since the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, more than 100 
ounces of silver have been obtained froma 
ton of lead: and, as the mine at Newland, 
near Keswick, which contains copper, sa- 
turated with gold,and which was abandoned 
on account of the water, is soon likely to be 
drained, the probability is, that an addi- 
tional quantity of gold will be thussent into 
the market. 

And now, be it known, that the Pa- 
noramie corps is so stupid as to wish 
that the right owners may retain their 
property in these mountains of money, 
and that our countrymen may obtain 
them only by the products of their labours; 
and then, not in masses of miles, but, 
gradually, as their goods meet a demand. 
What our own mines may produce, we 
allow to find its way to the money mar- 
ket, and the natfonal stores; we give 
leave to those who please, to erect 
steam engines and to work them: we 
have no fear of the prejudicial effects 
resulting from copper saturated with 
gold, except to the miners employed 
in digging and smelting ; but as to the 
Alps of silver in Chili, there let them be, 
till honestly come by. We say the same 
of the darge masses of Gold in Africa: 
and we rejoice from mere philanthropy 
that the French were deprived of easy 
access to them—unless that access were 
parchased by an extensive vent for the 
exportable commodities of Europe. 
A Practical Introduction to Botany. 

By the Rev. W. Bingley, A. M. F. L. S., 

&e. sm. 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. Gale and 

Fenner, London. 1817. 

A NEAT work, that claims no dis- 
tinction on account of superior merit, 
execution, or novelty. It may, how- 
ever, answer the purpose of a kind of 
index to Botanical terms, and may form 
a pleasing companion for the garden. 
Nothing can equal the improvement 
to be derived from the study of Nature; 
and, as Botanical terms are an exercise 
for the memory, the presence of the sub- 
ject that explains them fixes the appli- 
cation and the composition of the term 
most strongly on the mind ; to which this 
little work may essentially contribute. 
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A Narrative of the Briton’s Voyage 
to Pitcairn’s Island ; including an inter- 
esting sketch of the present state of the 
Brazils, and of Spanish South America. 
By Lieut. J. Shillibeer, R.M. 8vo.— 
Second Edition. Price 8s. 6d. Law and 
Whittaker, London. 1817. 


Tue rapid vicissitudes lately experi- 
enced by South America, in common 
with other parts of the world, have de- 
prived the title to this Volume of much 
of its application to the present state of 
that continent; whether in reference to 
the Portuguese, or to the Spanish parts 
of it. What this officer saw in 1814, 
he has laudably minuted down in his 
journal, and faithfully reported to the 
Public; it is not, therefore, his fault, 
if the three years elapsed since his visit, 
have produced events, to which a new 
and distinct interest attaches. The al- 
mostly infinitely varied services on which 
the British Navy has been employed 
within a few years last past have af- 
forded opportunities of observation to 
naval officers, and others, from which 
we hope the Public will derive essential 
benefit ; and, we acknowledge for our- 
selves, that we receive communications 
from such quarters with a readiness 
bordering on partiality. The writer 
need not fear the severity of criticism 
from any true critic, 

The original destination of the Bri- 
ton was not to cruize inthe South Seas ; 
bat intelligence received by the Captain, 
Sir T. Staines, while lying at Rio Ja- 
neiro, induced that officer to extend his 
voyage, in search of the American fri- 
gate the Essex, commanded by Captain 
Porter, who had recently captured se- 
veral of the British South Sea Whalers, 
The narrative bears very hard on the 
Character of that officer ; and, whatever 
may be thought in America of his ex- 
ploits, he will pass among the British for 
a tyrant anda brute, unless he can clear 
hiaself, by competent evidence, from 
imputations which equally dishonour 
himself, and the flag of bis Country. 
He is charged with being ** vot content 
with burning their villages {on the island 
of Typee] and destroying theirtrees; he 
inhumanly and wantonly shot fourtcen 


of their defenceless brethren.’’ Hence, 
“Te Keeno Porter maté, maté, Typee,” 
the wicked and brutal Porter murdered 
the Typees, was the best word they 
could afford him; and their joy at hear- 
ing he was taken prisoner, was excessive, 
His conduct towards his European pri- 
soners was equally barbarous; and 
equally disgraceful to an officer commis- 
sioned by a Country calling itself civi- 
lized. 

We thus particularly mark this in- 
stance, because we wish that the minds 
of all officers acting at a distance from 
home, should be deeply impressed with 
the cunviction that their actions will be 
brought to light, and their characters 
investigated ; and because, in the course 
of our reading, we have noticed with 
pain, and sometimes with horror, va- 
rious instances of outrages committed 
in remote parts, by Americans, whom 
the sufferers did not, indeed, they could 
not, distinguish from our own country- 
men ; they speaking the same language, 
and presenting so nearly the same ap- 
pearance. This, by reflexion, defames 
the character of our own people, 

But, the principal attraction of the 
volume, is, beyond all doubt, the inter- 
esting account it gives of the British 
colony on Piteairn’s island ; here stated 
to amount tonearly fifty persons, This 
has engaged our pages at least twice al- 
ready ;* we cannot, therefore, but ac- 
knowledge a sympathy with these island- 
ers, descendants of the mutineers of the 
Bounty; they engage our affection, 
and very willingly would we do them 
good. The description given of them, 
by the present writer is far from di- 
minishing this inclination, 

It appears that on Sept. 2. the Briton 
left the Marquesa islands for Valpariso ; 
but in the second watch of the night, 
was surprized by the sight of an island. 
Day-light discovered huts, cultivation, 
and people; some of whom laonched 
their little canoes through the surf, and 
approached the ship. Surprise was 
heightened to astonishment, when these 
canoes hailed the ship, in perfect En- 
glish, aud enquired her name, and who 
commanded her? The mention of ihe 
names of Bligh, and of Christian, soon 


* Vide Lit, Pan. Vol. V1. p.g20. X. 
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led to a discovery of the relation of 


these islanders to their visitors; and the | 


eldest native of the island, Friday 
Fletcher October Christian, son of the 
mutineer, came on board, and conducted 
himself with the utmost propriety, Our 
readers are acquainted with the fate of 
Christian ; and they know that the real 
name of the patriarch of the colony, 
now called John Adams, is Alexander 
Smith ; or, that the ship-name of Alex- 
ander Smith, was previously John Adams, 
which family name he has resumed ; and 
this we thiuk quite as likely. The ex- 
planation given by these young men of 
their manners, is highly pleasing: their 
confession of faith is the regular creed, 
“| believe in God the Father,” &e: 
their prayer, ‘¢ 1 will arise and go to 
my Father,” &c: their preference of 
the English language in their common 
speech ; their acknowledgment of King 
George for their king ; their recollection 
of Mayhew Folger, captain of the only 
ship that had landed on the island, 
equally excite our interest. 


Before we had finished our interroga- 
tories the hourof breakfast had arrived, aud 
we solicited our half countrymen, as they 
styled themselves, to accompany us below, 
and partake of our repast, to which they 
acquiesced without much ceremony. ‘The 
circle in which we had surrounded them 
being opened, brought to the notice of 
Mackey, a little black terrier, [le was at 
first frightened, ran behind one of the 
officers, and looking over his shoulder said, 
pointing to the dog, “1 kuow what that 
is, it is a dog, | never saw a dog before— 
will it bite’” After a short pause, he 
addressed himself to Christian, saying 
with great admiration, Itis apretty thing 
too to look at, is it not ?” 

The whole of them were inquisitive, and 
in their questions as well as answers, 
betrayed a very great share of natural 
abilities. 

They asked the names of whatever they 
saw, and the purposes to which it was 
applied. This, they weuld say, was pretty, 
—that they did not like, aud were greatly 
surprized at our having so many things 
which they were not possessed of in the 
Island. 

The circumstance of the dog, the things 
which at exch step drew their attention or 
created their wonder, retarded us on our 
road to the breakfast table, but arriving 
there, we had a new cause for surprize. 
The astonishment which before had beeu 
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so strongly demonstrated in them, was now 
become Conspicuous in us, even to a much 
greater degree than whea they hailed us in 
our uative janguage; and | must here 
confess | blushed when | saw nature in its 
most simple state, offer that tribute of 
respect to the Omuipotent Creator, which 
from education | did not perform, uor from 
society had been taught its necessity. 
Before they began to eat; on their knees, 
aud hauds uplifted did they implore 
permission to partake in peace what was 
set before them, and when they had eaten 
lieartily, resuming their former attitude, 
oilered a fervent prayer of thanksgiving for 
the indulgence they had just experienced, 
Our omission of this ceremony did not 
escape their notice, for Christian asked me 
whether it was not customary with us also, 
{lere vature was triumphant, for | should 
do myself au irreparable injustice, did I uot 
with candour acknowledge, | was both 
embarrassed and wholly at a loss for a 
sound reply, and evaded this poor fellow’s 
question by drawing his attention to the 
cow, which was then looking down the 
hatchway, and as be had never seen any 
of the species before, it was a source of 
mirth and gratification to him. 

The hatred of these peopie to the blacks 
is strongly rooted, and which doubtless 
owes its origin to the early quarrels which 
Christian and his followers had with the 
Otaheiteans after their arriva at Pitcarn’s; 
to illustrate which I shall here relate an 
occurrence which took place at breakfast. 

Soon after young ‘hristian had began,a 
West lidian Black, who was one of the ser- 
vants, eniered the gun room to attend table 
as usual. Christian looked at him sternly, 
rose, asked for his bat, and said, “1 don't 
like that black fellow, | must go,” and it 
required some little persuasion, before he * 
would again resume hisseat. The innocent 
Quashe was uften reminded of the anecdote 
by bis fellow servants. 

After coming along side the ship, so 
eager were they to get on board, that 
several of the canoes had heen wholly 
abaudoued, and goue adrift. This was the 
occasion of an anecdote which will show 
most couspicuous!y the good nature of 
their dispositions, and the mule resorted 
to in deciding a double claim. The canoes 
being brought back to the ship, the 
Captain oruered that one of them should 
remain in each, when it became a question 
to which that duiy shoud devolve; bow- 
ever it was soon adjusted, for Mackey ob- 
served that he suposed they were all 
equally anxious to see the ship, and the 
fairest way would be for them to cast 
lots, as theu there would be no ill will on 
either side. This was acceded to, and 
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those to whom it fell to go into the boat, 
departed without a murmur. 


Scarcity of provisions obliged Capt. 
Sir T. Staines to contract his stay at the 
island to a few hours; during which 
time, none but the Captains went on 
shore ; where they were received by the 
Head of the family, John Adams, who 
is described as a fine looking old man, 
approaching to sixty years of age. He 
denied being active in the mutiny, Says 
the informant of our author, 


“He told me he was perfectly aware 
how deeply he was involved ; that by fol- 
lowing the fortune of Christian, he had 
not only sacrificed every claim to his 
country, but that his life was the neces- 
sary forfeiture for such an act, and he sup- 
posed would be exacted from him was he 
ever to return: notwithstanding all these 
circumstances, nothing would be able to 
occasion him so much gratification as that 
of seeing once more, prior to his death, 
that country which gave him birth, and 
from which he bad been so long estranged. 

«“ There was a sincerity in his speech, | 
can badly describe it—but it had a very 
powerful influence in persuading me these 
were hisreal sentiments. My interest was 
excited to so great a degree, that I of- 
fered him a conveyance for himself, with 
any of his family who chose to accompany 
him. He appeared pleased at the proposal, 
and as noone was then present, he sent 
for his wife and children, The rest of 
this little community surrounded the door. 
He communicated his desire, and solicited 
their acquiescence. Appalled at a request 
not less sudden than in opposition to their 
wishes, they were all ata i fora reply. 

His charming daughter , although in- 
undated with tears, first broke the silence, 
« Oh do not, Sir,” said she, “ take from 
me my father! do not takeaway my best— 
my dearest friend.” Her voice failed her— 
she was unable to proceed—leaned her 
head upon her hand, and gave full vent to 
her grief. His wife too (an Otaheitean) 
expressed a lively sorrow. The wishes of 
Adams soon became known among the 
others, who joined in pathetic solicitation 
for his stay on the Island. Not an eye was 
dry—the big tear stood in those uf the men 
—the women shed them in full abundance. 
I never witnessed a scene so fully affecting, 
or more replete with interest. To have 
taken him from a circle of such friends, 
would have ill become,a feeling heart, to 
have forced him away in opposition to their 
joint and earnest entreaties, would have 
been an outrage on humanity. 


An assurance that no such design was 
meditated, restored tranquillity to the 
community, a community pledged to 
each other by the tenderest connections, 
by general consanguinity, and reciprocal 
affection, The young men are described 
as finely formed, and of manly features ; 
industrieus, and ingenious ; the young 
women as innocent, sensible, and mo- 
dest, with beautiful and open counte- 
nances, 

The Island itself has an exceedingly 
pretty appearance, and [| was informed by 
Christian, every part was fertile and capa- 
ble of being cultivated. The goast is every 
way bound with rocks, insomuch that 
they are at all times obliged to carry their 
little boats to the village, but the timber is 
of so light a nature that one man is adequate 
to the burden of the largest they have. 

Each family has a separate allotment of 
land, and each strive to rival the other in 
their agricultural pursuits, which is chiefly 
confined to the propagation of the Yam, 
and which they have certainly brought to 
the finest perfection I ever saw. The 
bread-fruit and cocoa-nut trees, were 
brought with them in the Bounty, and have 
been since reared with great success. The 
pigs also came by the same conveyance, as 
well as goats and poultry. They had no 
pigeons, and 1 am sorry to say no one 
thought of leaving those few we had on 
board, with them. 

The pigs have got into the woods, 
and many are now wild, Fish of vari- 
ous sorts are in abundance. We learn 
that several books belonging to Capt. 
Bligh, were in possession of Adams ; 
but, we do not discover any traces of 
the art of writing being in practice 
among these people, If Adams, him- 
self, did not possess it—for he was but 
a common seaman—then will these our 
half countrymen, soon forget their re- 
lation; after a few generations their 
language will no longer distinguish 
them ; and they will, indeed, populate 
an island in the South Sea, but their 
history will become a blank—a mere 
undistinguishable, and perbaps absurd, 
tradition. 

Such no doubt, is the history of those 
families which now inhabit other is- 
lands. Accidents have driven them, 
here or there, as the wind happened 
to blow, when they were out at sea, 
The few arts they possessed, the means 
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of procuring the scanty supplies they 
required, were all they could bequeath 


| 


events, and the communication of opi- 
nions, more general, and perhaps more 


to their posterity ; and their posterity | useful ; as to the major part of young 


not long retaimog any recollection of 
their ancestors, found themselves on the 
island, without knowing their origin, 
or whence they descended. 

It is our duty to add, that intentions 
were cherished of sending to Pitcairn’s 
island snpplies, and assistances ; whe- 
ther they still continue, or whether 
expectations for that purpose have been 
transferred to Otaheite, or to Port Jack- 
son, we have not the means of ascer- 
taining. See L. N.S. Vol. 111, 858, 

The rest of this voyage cousists of a 
visit to Juan Fernandes, rendered fa- 
mous by the residence of Alexander 
Selkirk, the original Robinson Crusoe ; 
and by the shelter it afforded Lord An- 
son ;—of a description of Callao, of 
Lima, and of the Inquisition there; a 
bundle of papers from which, obtained 
during its suppression, was brought 
away by Lieut. S., and may, possibly, 
meet the eye of the public. The voy- 
age home offers nothing extraordinary. 

The plates annexed to this volume 
are the sketches of a novice, not of a 
master in the art of engraving : they 
nevertheless give an idea of the places 
they represent; and we wish that all 
our officers should possess the same 
skill, as a source of amusement to them- 
selves, and gratification to the public. 


Correspondence between a Mother and 
her Daughter at School. By Mrs. Taylor, 
Author of Maternal Solicitude, and Jane 
Taylor, Author of Display, &c. sm. 8vo. 
Price 58. Taylor and Hessey, London. 
1817. 

Ir is saying much, to say that these 
Ladies manifest in the work before us 
the same talents, with the same steady 
desire of communicating instruction, as 
distinguish theie former productions. 
The Vehicle they have chosen is inge- 
nious; and admits a great variety of 
incident. The period to which it is 
here limited, a single year, is however 
too short to allow of more than a selec- 
tion; and the age of the Daughter, 
fifteen, confines the advice to that time 
of life. A wider space would have af- 
forded opportunity for the action of 

Vor. VI. No.35. Lit. Pan. N. S. Aug. 1. 


ladies quit the parental roof at an earlier 
period of life; and stand in need of ad- 
vice suited to their years, which none 
could introduce more acceptably than 
these correspondents, 

The incidents in their order, are, first 
a School-friendship, with its usual fate, 
a subsequent rupture ; emulation, which 
should never be suffered to degenerate 
into rivalship ; disdain of others less fa- 
voured by cultivation of the understand- 
ing ; dress ; disappointment ; usefulness, 
compared with more shewy qualities ; 
forwardness not unmingled with display ; 
behaviour ; jealousy ; and reflection on 
time past. 

That these are treated with spirit and 
skill, will readily be believed by all who 
perused the former specimens of these 
Ladies’ powers. That the letters them. 
selves are highly moral and even pious, 
will be equally expected. An extract 
from a letter of the Daughter to her Mo- 
ther, will enable our readers to judge 
themselves : 

I have been sitting a long time, with the 
penin my haud, considering whether I 
should expose my vanity and folly, by 
confessing a little mortification I had the 
first week or two of the vacation: but as 
it did me a great deal of good, I think I 
must tell you, I mentioned in my last, 
that Miss Morrison was staying here with 
me; and, from what I[ then said, you 
would, perhaps, perceive that I fancied 
myself, in many things, very much her 
soperior, Yes, mamma, I felt this so 
much,—so much more, indeed, than I was 
aware,—that L made no doubt. Mrs. W. 
thought the same; and concluded, that she 
would value my company much the most; 
feel hers a kind of interruption; and ad- 
dress her conversation chiefly to me. Bat, 
instead of this, her attentrons were so 
equally divided between us, that it would 
have been impossibie for any body to guess 
which of us she preferred. I should not 
have regarded her bestowing even more 
kindness upon Miss Morrison, if she had 
but flattered me by engaging in conversa- 
tion with me, ou subjects that would not 
have interested her. Butas she did not, [ 
coneladed it was only from delicaey to 
Miss Morrison's feelings ; and sti!l hoped, 
that she would take some opportunity, 
when we were alone, to say as much.— 
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But, although there were many opportu- 
nities, nothing of the kind was said, or 
hinted at. 

Mrs. W. had several little jobs to be 
done during the vacation, in) which she 
requested our assistance. This we both 
willingly gave: and nothing would have 


gratifie) me more, than rendering myself 


usefnl to her. But, in almost every thing 
we andertook, Miss Morrison suceceded 
better than J. She did things more a-troit 
ly, and readily, notwithstanding my 
anxiety to do my best. Mrs. W. 1 saw, 
was pleased with her; especially as in el! 
she did, ber manner was so obliging and 
attentive. At last, I thought of something 
in which I was pretiy sure she could not 
tival me. It was Mrs. W.'s birih-day ; 
and I determined, foolish as L was, to write 
some Verses on the occasion, FE was near 
ly the whole day about it; and as soon as 
they were finished, | went to leave them 
in ber closet, where she would find them 
in the evening. Iv the closet [ found 
Miss Morrison ; who shewed me a_ large 
pile of Christmas bills, which she had 
becn employed all day in casting up for 

rs. W. 

At supper time, Mrs. W. came down, 


_ with a kind smileon her face, my verses in 
one hand, and these bills in the other. And 


first she thanked me, more than I deserved, 
for my address to her; and added, that 


_ it was certainly very well for a first 


alte I cannot say this compliment 


quite equalled my cxpectations, e>peciaily 
- as | knew it was by no means 4 first 


_ attempt. 


But I was stili less satisfied with 
myself, when she said, turning to Miss 


Morrison, “ My dear, I have examined 


several of these bills, and I find they 
are quite right; and ! thank yon: 

ou have been very useful to me; you 
have saved mea great deal of and 
trouble to-day.” Ladeed, mamma, I [elt 
at that moment very much humbled; and 
I felt (what I believe Mrs. W. wished me 
to feel) that, although bettter education 
has certainly given me the advantage of 
Miss Morrison, m some tespects, yet that 
in many useful qualities she quite as much 
surpasses me; and, that there is by no 
means so great a difference between us as 
I vainly imagined. I have since thonght 
less of myscif and better of her; and you 
cannot think how much easier and happier 
I have been, since i gave up all thought 
of pre-eminence: and Mrs. W. | think 
has been better pleased with me. 

This example of a truly liberal spirit 
is well worth attention and imitation by 
young ladies, who not seldom discover, 
and confess in after life, that the excel- 


vecasion of unwarrantable grudging 
and heart-burnings. A cheerful ac- 
knowledgment of the good qualities of 
others always acts favourably on per- 
sonal character, and is reflected on with 
pleasure. It is doing as we would be 
done by. We have reason to think 
that the following is founded on fact. 
How few conversations would bear this 
test ? : 


My pear Laura,—As you have found 
it necessary to set a guard upon your 
thoughts, | hope you are also aware of 
the importanee of bridling “ that unraly 
member,” which “ as ‘no man can tame,” 
so, surely, no woman can be tov careful to 
restrain. Ata female seminary, where so 
many triflers, at a trifling age, are assem- 
bled, great watchfulness, in this respect, 
must be needful. [T was once present ina 
young party (when I myself was yonng) 
where unrestrained liceuse had been given 
to our loqnacity. After a while, one of 
the company, more silent than the rest, 
drew out her pencil, and wrote down, un- 
observed, the heterogeneous conversation. 
This paper she afterwards read to us, and, 
certainly, exch appeared ashamed of her 
own part, This, though only done in play- 
fulness, might afford a usefal hint to every 
one present; the young lady herself, and 
other young ladies not excepted 

Those who accustom themselves to con- 
template the human chatacter, especially 
with a view to their own, will observe and 
lament the frivolity of mind whieh cha- 
racterises a large proportion of society,— 
The levities of youth, are, indecd, some- 
times cured by age and experience, Yet 
they too frequently prove ineffectnal ; and 
the frivolons character as she advances in 
lite, after affording a theme for ridicule, 
becomes, at length, an object only of pity. 


Yet, do not mistake me: LT would not 
spread a gloom over the spring of life, or 
wish you toassume a gravity unsoitable to 
your age. ‘The playful vivacity of youth 
is ever pleasing, becanse it is natural; and 
may be indulged without incurring the 
censure of frivolity. I say this, tocaution 
you against extremes; as it sometimes 
happens, that those who are disgusted 
with the levity of their companions, as- 
sume an air and demeanour inconsistent 
with their years, and which is more cal- 
culated to excite dislike than respect. So 
difficult is it to observe a wise medium: so 
apt are the young, especially, whatever 
habits, or notions, or manners they adopt, 
to carry them to excess; and to s 
those views to be injurious, which are 


encies of their companions were the | calculated to be beneficial to the character 
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Observations on the Importance of 
Gibraltar to Great Britain, $e. by Capt. 
Christopher Clarke. 8vo. Hatchard, 
London. 1817. 

We are far from censuring a little de- 
viation from the direct line of his pro- 
fession in a Gentleman whose intentions 
are evideutly directed to the public be- 
nefit: and, though we do not altogether 
admit his opinion that the British nation 
undervalues Gibraltar, yet we confess 
our obligations to him for pointing out 
further particulars by which that im- 
portant fortress may become still more 
important, It is, in a sense, one of the 
keys to the Mediterranean: it may be 
made, says our Author, the key to an 
immense commerce, with Spain, with 
Morocco, with the interior of Africa. 
We recommend the Author’s ideas to 
the consideration of our merchants : 
they are bints for practical men, But, 
our readers will be pleased to see this 
writers account of * the old rock”? and 
the famous town; and this we shail set 


before them, in his own words, 


By far the greater part of the population 
consists of foreigners, such as Spaniards, 
Portugueze, Jews, Genoese, &e. who can 
feel no motive to advance the interests of 
Great Britain: many of them are refugees 
of a dangerous description. 

The shipping. and boats belonging to 
Gibraltar are navigated by foreigners, who 
also are totally in possession of the fisheries, 
for which the adjaceut seas afford abundant 
supplies, though British sailors might fiud 
a profitable employment. 

The streets of the town are narrow, aud 
built with the greatest irregularity, and the 


_ houses are for the most part Sxireenaee bad: 


from the numerous population crowded to- 
gether upon the confined space which the 
form of the rock allows, much incouvent- 
ence was felt from the want of room for 
warehouses, to contain the goods as they: 
waited to be shipped off for o her parts. 
The whole place is supplied with water 
froma single reservoir, formerly constructed 
by a Jesuit, whence it is carried on the 
backs of asses. A ravine on the face of the 
hill above the town, offers a favourable 
spot for the construction of works to retaia 
water; the heavy rains which fll at parti- 
cular periods, would supply the greatest 
quantity that could possibly be required, 
which being properly distributed, would 
materially promote the cleanliness of the 
town and the comfort of the inhabitants. 


On the prerequisites for the African 
trade, says our Author: 

From the constant resort of Moors to 
Gibraltar, and the vicinity of that place to 
Morocco, great opportunities are offe 
there to persons desirous of acquiring a 
knowledge of the language and mauners of 
Barbary. Whieu it is cousidered that the 
envoys to Morvcco for the last century; 
have been almost wholly unacquainted 
with the customs and languages of the peo- 
ple, it does not appear surprising. that.our 
connexion with that country has beeu so 
limited, aud impeded by mutual misunder- 
standings, originating too often in the in- 
accuracies of iuterpreters. ‘The late empe- 
ror frequently expressed his regret that no 
Luglish consul could be found, capable of 
holding direct intercourse with him.* 

The domestic comfort of the Christians 
in Morocco, appears not to be impeded by 
the degrading distinctions practised in other 
Mahometan countries. Besides the Catho- 
lic establishments in Morocco aud Mequi- 
nez,t there is one at Tangier, aud another 
at Mogodor. Mr Jackson remarks, that 
“as to the English, they are commonly 
called infidels, who never pray; this opi- 
nion having arisen, because Protestauts 
have vo pubhe chapels in the Mahometan 
towns, as the Catholics have. 

The low state of the religious: establish. 
ment at Gibraltar, has been a reproach to 
Great Britain ; instead of an example, as it 
might have been durivg the last hundred 
years, to the various people who resorted 
there, of the superior system of thé Church 
of England. The principal church has 
been left in the hands of the Roman Catho- 
lics, whilst the Protestants have been cou- 
fined to the use of a small chapel iv the 
house of the commander in chief. Divine 
service was performed on Sunday mortings 
to the troops in the open air. The Metho- 
dists have lately established a chapel. 

We have seldom seen a better descrip- 
tion of the cupadbilities of the provinees 
of Spain within view of the fortress : 
What a noble country !—but, we do not 
advise the transfer of British Capital to 
unprove it, however enchanting thescene, 

The most flourishing state of cultivation 
in Andalusia is that of Granada, where 
the system of the Moors has been preserved. 
the Moors are acknowledged by the best 
Spanish writers, to have excelled in agri- 
culture, particularly i watering their lands, 
in the cultivation of mulberry-trees, the 
sugar-cane, rice, aud cotton; in their pe- 


* Jackson, p. 
+ Idem, p. 140. 
Idem, p. 163, 
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culiar breed of horses, and in the manufac- 
ture of silk, of paper, and gunpowder. 
During their occupation of Granada, agri- 
culture formed their principal employment; 
irrigation was carefully attended to, and 
the streams which descend from the mouu- 
tains were diverted into thousands of chan- 
nels, to fertilize the soil. These channels 
still exist, and are turned to great advan- 
tage by the modern ivhabitants. The land 
is plentifully watered, and loaded with lux- 
uriant crops, such as wheat, Indian corn, 
barley, beans, peas, hemp, and flax, with 
vines, mulberries, and olives in abundance. 

Such is the effect of moisture in this 
warm climate, that in a rainy season at 
Lorca, in the province of Murcia, the 
farmers have received a huudred for one 
upon their wheat 

A reservoir, constructed A. D, 1542, ia 
the mountains about five leagues from Ali- 
cant, waters the Huerta, or cultivated plain 
This artificial like, called the Pantano, is 
formed between two high mountains by a 
wall, one hundred and forty seven feet 
high, two hundred and sixty-two wide at 
top, from mountain fo mountain, aud not 
more than twenty-four at bottom. The 
thickness of the wall is sixty seven feet at 
the top, aud one hundred aud twenty-one 
at the bottom. 

When the stream comes near the Huerta, 
it is separated into four by the administra- 
tor, and each proprietor of land receives, or 
should receive, the quantity allotted to him 
in proportion to his laud, paying for this 
the stipulated price. Mr. Townsend la- 
ments that Government does not construct 
more pantanos. The farmers inthe Huerta 
could dispose of five times as much as they 
receive; and were the whole interval be- 
tween the mountains occupied with reser- 
voirs, they might all be filled. This pan- 
tauo has been replenished by four hours’ 
rain. 

Independent of the produce in all kinds 
of grain and herbage, government derived 
a direct revenue of near two thousand 
pounds a year by the distribution of this 
water. 
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The Huerta, watered by this reservoir, 
is a wide expanse of nearly thirty thousand 
acres, every where inclosed by lofty moun- 
tains, excepting towards the sea, and co- 
vered with oranges, lemons, figs, mulber 
ries, almonds, cherries, apricots, peaches, 
nectarines, plums, apples, pears, pomegra- 
nates, olives, algarrobas, or locust-trees, 
vines, and liquorice, with every species of 
grain, of leguminous plants, and of herbage 
for the cattle. 

This vale is said to contain more than 
twenty thousand persous; aud it appeared 
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probable, from the numbers of old and 
young men, women and children, all busily 
employed ploughing, sowing, reaping, 
treading out the grain with cattle, winnow- 
ing the corn, or conveying it to granaries, 
hoeing in the vineyards, distributing water 
io their crops, er digging their land, and 
preparing it for fresh productions. The 
land never rests; for, no sooner has it re- 
warded the farmer with ove crop, than he 
begins to prepare it for another. 

Annexed isa specimen of our author’s 
abilities in poetry; which describes 
his wanderings on this limited territory, 
and, no doubt, afforded amusement to 
his vacant hour, At observant mind is 
not without resources, even on a rock, 
The apes have always been noticed asa 
particular part of the population. 

The toilsome pathway next would lead me 

where 
The northern summit tow’rs alof: in air, 
W hence to look down the rock’s terrific height, 
The giddy eye recoils, nor dares the sight. 
The low palmitas, ‘midst their rocky bed, 
Their fantike leaves from ev'ry crevice spread ; 
Nor would the botanist regret his toil 
Where’erthe urface givesa pcanty soil, 
With living nature gratified as well, 
I mark'd the rabbit hurry to his cell; 
The whirring partridge rise in rapid flight, 
Safe from ‘he sportsman’s slaughter-dealing 


spite, 
The wily fox skulk fearful of the day, 
W hose irksome | ght detains him from his prey. 
But ‘midst the tribes that pass’d before the 
view, 
The ape the foremost, observation drew. 
When the Levanter’s dead’ning power descends, 
And through the frame each inmost nerve un- 
bends, 
As from the town the dusty volumes rise, 
When over all the eddying flarry flies, 
The apes then climbing from their secret den, 
Long time unseen, in troops appear again. 
As marshall’d hosts their discipline preserve, 
These from no rule of stric:est caution swerve ; 
The watchful sentries, posted on the brow, 
First with keen eyes explore the way below: 
Then, prone to spoil, move forth the mimic 


Rush to the charge, and overspread the land. 


Line 45.—“ When the Levanter'’s.”” The 
easterly wind so called is felt remarkably un- 
pleasant and relaxing. Coming round both 
ends of the mountain, the meeting of the two 
currents of air in the Bay, forms whirlwinds, 
called there flurries, which cause very curious 
appearances from the vessels, in blowing their 
flags, xc. all ways at once. 


Line 50.—* Long time unseen.” During a 
westerly wind, a person may sometimes walk 
pearly all the rock over without secing an ape: 
a change of wind is often first perceived by 
their coming over to the west side, where they 
always remain during a Levanter. In front of 
the main body they always send a few to re- 
conuoitre. 
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Authors, Editors, and Publishers, are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion in this department of the work. 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 
AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. Arthur Young is preparing for the 
press, the Elements of the Practice of 
Agriculture, containing experiments and 
observations made during a period of fifty 
years. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Mr. Accum has in the Press, Chemical 
Amusement, comprising a Series of Curi- 
ous and Instructive Experiments in Che- 
mistry, which are easily performed, and 
unattended by danger. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE, 

Clavis Metrico-Virgiliana,—Dr. Carey, 
the Prosodian, (though vot himself con- 
cerned in the edition of the Dauphin Vir- 
gil now in the press) bas offered to enrich 
it with a Key, particularly noticing and 
scanning every line which presents any 
metrical difficulty from poetic licence of 
whatever kind, and explaining the nature 
of such licence in each individual case.— 
Should the proprietors decline his offer, he 
has thought of giving this Key as an Ap- 
pendix, either to his Scanning Exercises, 
already published, or to his Latin Versifi- 
cation Made Easy, now in forwarduess for 
publication. 

FINE ARTS. 

Campaigns of Field Marshal his Grace 
the Most Noble Arthur, Duke of Welling- 
ton, Knight of the Most Noble Order of 
the Garter, G. C. B. Prince of Waterloo, 
&e. &c., detailing all the celebrated Battles 
gained by the English Armies, commanded 
by this unconquered Hero, from the Taking 
of Seringapatam, to the memorable day of 
Waterloo. Embellished with twenty-four 
elegant Engravings, aud a superb eques. 
trian Portrait of his Grace, beautifully exe- 
cuted by the celebrated French Artist, 
J.D. Bertaux. Que vol., royal folio, 71. 4s. 
Large paper, proof impressions, 141 8s. 

GEOGRAPHY, 

Mr. Juigné has in the Press, a Second 
Edition of Le Sage’s Historical Atlas, with 
a new Historical aud Geographical Map of 
Lurope, as settled by the Congress of 
Vienna, 

HISTORY. 

The Rev J. Joyce's Elements of History 

aud Geography, aucient and modern, ex- 
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| emplified and illustrated by the principles 
of chronology, will soon appear in two 
octavo volumes, with several maps, 


JURISPRUDENCE. 
Mr. T. N. Talfourd, of the Middle Tem- 
ple, has in the Press, a Practi¢al Treatise 
on the Laws of Toleration and Religious 
Liberty, as they affect every class of dis- 
senters from the Church of England. 


MISCELLANTES. 

The Society for Superseding the use of 
Climbing Boys, in cleansing Chimneys, 
are about to publish the Report of the 
Commons on this interesting subject, with 
additional information relating to it, under 
the direction of Mr. W. Took, Treasurer 
of the Society. 

Early in August will be published, a 
New School for Adults; with Three Hua- 
dred lustructors, called Pictures: being a 
New Plan, whereby Grown Persous may 
learn to read almost without a Teacher, 
Also a Book to learn Children to Read. 
By John Goss, of Hatherleigh, Devonshire. 
Price 1s 3d. 

At Press, a Present for an Apprentice, 
by a late Lord Mayor, dedicated to the 
present, the Right Elon. M. Wood, with a 
Portrait of his Lordship 

Soon will be published, Emblems of 
Mortality ; or, Dance of Death: repre- 
senting Death Seizing all Ranks and De- 
grees of Persons. With rifty Wood En- 
gravings. By the Author of “ Sir Hora- 
Boards, 1s. 6d. 

The Authoress of “ Autidote to Miseries 
of Human Life,” is about to publish a work 
entitled “ Caleb's Deceived.” Two vols, 

The Rev. G. G. Scraggs is printing, in 
two duodecimo volumes, Questions Re- 
solved ; containing an explanation of near 
4.0 difficult passages of Scripture, and con- 
cise answers to important questions. 

The Remaius of James Dusautoy, late of 
Emanuel College, Cambridge. 

Mr. Oulton, who continued Victor's His- 
tory of the London and Dublin Theatres, 
has now in the Press a further Continuation 
to the present period, in three duodecimo 
volumes. 

At Press, the Kuitting Teacher's Assist- 
ant, designed for the Use of National Girls’ 
Schools. 

Mr. Frederick Schlegel’s Lectures on the 
History of Ancient and Modern Literature, 
with notes and an introduction by the 
translator, in two octavo volumes, will soon 
appear. 

Dr. Blake, of Weymouth, is preparing a 
splendid and authentic Peerage of the United 
Kingdom, from the earliest records to the 
preseut day, to be printed in several im- 


perial quarto volumes. 
A Volume of Transactions of the Philo- 
sophical Society of London, is in the Press. 
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NATURAT, HISTORY. 
At Press, the FBighth Volume, price 
11. 16s. in boards, of the Natural History 
of British Birds; or, a Selection of the 
most rare, beautiful and interesting Birds 
which inhabit this Country. The Descrip- 
tions from the Systema Nature of Linneus ; 
with general Observations, either original, 
or collected from the latest and most es- 
teemed Ornithologists ; and embellished 
with Figures, drawn, engraved, aud co- 
loured, from the origival Specimens. By 
E. Donovan, F. L.S. 
The First Seven Volumes may be pur- 
chased in boards, price 121. 12s. or may be 
had in Parts, monthly, at 9s. each, contain- 
ing six coloured Plates, with appropriate 
Descriptions, 
NOVELS. 
Rosabella, or the Mother's Marriage, in 
5 vals. 12mo. by the Authoress of ** Ro- 
mance of the Pyrennees,” “ Santo Sebas- 
tiano,” &c. will shortly appear.—Also, a 
new Novel, entitled “ Manners,” in 3 vols. 
THEOLOGY. 
Preparing for publication, in two large 
volumes, 8vo. illustrated with Maps, au 
Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, in three 
parts. By Mr. T. H. Boren Part I. will 
contain a View of the Geography of Pales- 
tine, and of the Political, Religious, Moral, 
aud Civil State of the Jews; illustrating 
the principal Eveuts recorded in the Bible. 
Part [1. will present a copious Investigation 
of the Principles of Scripture luterpretation, 
and their Application to the Historical, 
Prophetical, ‘Typical, Doctrinal, and Morat 
Parts of the Bible, as well as to the Prac- 
tical Reading of the Scriptures. Part IL 
will be appropriated to the Analysis of the 
Bible ; including an Account of the Canon 
of Scripture, together with Critical Pre- 
faces, aud Synopses to each Book, upon an 
Improved Plan. Aun Appendix will be 
subjoived, comprising an Accoant,--I. Of 
the Principal MSS. aud Editions of the Old 
and New Testaments.—2. Of Various Read- 
ings, with a Digest of the chief Rules for 
weighing and applying them.—3. Rules for 
the better understanding of Hebrewisms. 
—4. A Concise Dictiouary of the Sym- 
bolica! Language of Scripture. —5. Lists of 
Conmmeutators and Biblical Critics of Emi- 
nence, with Bibliographical aud Critical 
Notices of each, extracted from Authentic 
Sources: together with Chronological and 
other Tables, necessary to facilitate the 
Study of the Holy Scriptures. 
PHILOLOGY. 
Mr. Bernay’s Introduction to the Know- 
ledge of the German Language is preparing 
for publication. 
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POFTRY. 

Mr. Wiiliam Mackenzie, of Edinburgh, 
has in the press, the Swiss Patriots, a poem. 
POLITICAL FCONOMY. 

In the Press, and shortly will be pub- 
lished, in 8vo. An Essay on Public Credit, 
with Observations on the Sound and Pro- 
phetic Nature of its Principles; shewing, 
from facts, that a perseverance in the Pitt 
and Paper System must eventually produce 
a National Baukruptey, and pointing out 
the only mode of averting this dreadful 
Calamity. Addressed to the Inhabitants of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By David 
Hume. 

THEOLOGY. 

A work on Biblical Criticism on the Old 
Testament, aud translations of sacred songs, 
with explanatory notes, by the late Bishop 
Horsley, is preparing for publication, 

TRAVELS. 

Dr. Richard Bright will soon publish, 
Travels from Vienna through Lower Hun- 
gary, with some Account of Vienna durin 
the Congress, iu a quarto volume, wit 
Engravings. 


WORKS PUBLISHED, 


AGRICULTURE. 

A Review (and complete Abstract) of the 
Reports to the Board of Agriculture from 
the Southern and Peninsular Departments 
of England. By Mr. Marshal. 8vo. 12s. 
ANCIENT ENGLISH LITERATURE REPRINTED. 
The Byrth, Lyf, and Actes of King Ar- 
thur ; of his noble Knvghtes of the Rounde 
Table, theyr marneyllons Equestes and Ad- 
ventures, thachyeuying of the Sanc Greal ; 
and in the End, le Morte D'Arthur, with 
the dolorous Deth and Departyng out of 
this Worlde of them al. Reprinted from 
Caxton's Edition of 1485, in the possession 
of Earl Spencer. With an Introduction 
and Notes. By Robt. Southey, Esq. Royal 
Paper, 12I. 12s. 

ARCHITECTURE, 
Remarks on the Construction of Hot 
Houses, pointing out the most advantageous 
Forms, Materials, and Contrivances to be 


‘used in their Construction, with a Review 


of the various Methods of Building them iu 
Foreign Countries as well as in Euglaud, 
With 10 Plates, from Etchings ou Stone, 
By J.C. Loudon, F.L.S. &e. loyal 4to, 
Price 15s. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Athenz Oxonienses: the History of all 
the Writers and Bishops who have had 
their Edacatiou inthe University of Og ford, 
from the Year 1500. To which is ddded, 
Fasti Oxonieuses; or, the Annals of the 
said University. First written by Anthony 
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& Wood, M.A. of Merton College ; and 
now very considerably augmented, in Text 
aud Notes. By Philip Bliss, Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. Vol. 3, royal 4to. 
31. 133, 6d. 

BOTANY. 

Conversations ou Botany. With Twenty 
Engravings. 12mo. 7s, 6d, plaiu, or 10s. 6d. 
coloured. 

DRAMAS. 

Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays. By 

Wm. Hazlitt. 8vo. 10s 6d. 
EDUCATION. 

The Bible Class Book; or, Scripture 
Readings for every Day in the Year: being 
Three Hundred aud Sixty-five Lessons, se- 
lected from the most instructive and im- 
proving Parts of the Sacred Secriptares. 
Adapted to the Use of Schools and Fami- 
lies. 12mo. 6s. bound, 

The Traveller in Asia; or, a Visit to the 
most celebrated Parts of the East Indies 
and China; with an Account of the Man- 
ners of the Inhabitants, Natural Produc- 
tious, and Curiosities. For the Instruction 
of Young Persous. With a coloured Map. 
By Priscilla Wakefield. 12ni0. 4s. 6d. 

Elizabeth, or the Exile of Siberia. By 
Madame Cottin. To which is added, Dif- 
ficult Words, Phrases, and Idiomatical Ex- 
pressions, in a correct translation of the 
text. By J. Cherpilaud, Author of the 
Book of Versions, &c. 4s. bound. 

An Tutroduction to English Composition 
and Elocution; in Four Parts. By John 
Carey, LL.D. Master of a Seminary for 
a limited Number of Pupils, West-square, 
Surrey; Author of Latin Prosody made 
Easy, &c. 12mo. 5s. bound. 

Stories on the Chacch Catechism. By 
Mrs. Sherwood. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

HISTORY. 

An Account of the Origin, Progress, and 
actual State of the War carried ou between 
Spain and Spanish America; containing 
the principal Facts which have marked 
the Struggle in Mexico, New Granada, 
Venezueia, Chili, and the Provinces of Rio 
de Ja Plata. By a South American. 8vo. 

Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in Africa, from the earliest Ages to 
the present Time. By the late John Leyden, 
M.D. Completed and enlarged, with Views 
of the present Continent. By Haugh Murray, 
F.R.S. Illustrated by Maps. Two vols. 
8vo. II. 7s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Moral Culture; attempted in a Series of 
Lectures delivered to the Pupils and Teach- 
ers of the Old and New Meeting Sunday 
Schools in Birmingham: interspersed with 
a Variety of Illustrative Anecdotes. To 
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which is added, a Concise Narrative of the 
Origin, Progress, and Permanent Success of 
the Institution, and the I.aws and Regula- 
tions by which it is at present governed, 
By James Luccock. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The British Essayists; including the 
Tatler, Spectator, Guardian, Rambler, Ad- 
venturer, Connoisseur, Werld, Idler, Mir- 
ror, Lounger, Observer, and Looker-on ; 
with Prefaces, historical and biographical. 
A New Edition, with 17 Portraits. By 
A. Chalmers, F.S. A. Forty-five vols. royal 
18mo. 10s. 

Statement respecting the Earl of Selkirk’s 
Settlement upon the Red River, in North 
America, its Destruction iu 1815 amd 1816, 
and the Massacre of Governor Semple and 
his Party; with Observations upon a re- 
cent Publication, entitled “A Narrative of 
Occurrences in the Indian Countries.” 8vo. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

Errors of Pronunciation, and Improper 
Expressions, used frequeutly, and chiefly 
by the lubabitants of London. To which 
are added, those in similar Use ng 
the luhabitants of Paris. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
sewed. 

The Post Roadsin France, for 1817, being 
a Translation of the “ Etat Geéuéral des 
Postes."’ With alarge Map. 8s. bound. 

Eighteen Maxims of Neatness and Order ; 
to which is prefixed, an Introduction. By 
Theresa Tidy. Price 9d. 

The Churchman upheld in his Support 
of the Bible Society ; and schismatical Re- 
presentations of the Gospel detected : or, 
Remarks, addressed to a Friend, on Two 
Sermons, receutly published by the Rey. 
J. Matthew, A. M. Rector of Kilve and 
Stringstou, Somerset; and late Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. By one of the 
Secretaries of the County of Somerset Aux- 
iliary Bible Society. Svo. 1s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Construction of Roads 
and Carriages. By Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth, Esq. F.R.S.M.R.LA. The Sccoud 
Edition, corrected; with a Report of Ex- 
periments tried by Order of the Dublin Sq 
ciety. 8vo. 6s. 

Important Trifles; chiefly appropriate 
to Females on their first Entrance into So- 
ciety. By Emma Parker, Author of Self- 
deception, &c. 12mo. 5s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

An {Introduction to Eutomology ;_ or, 
Elements of the Natural [irtory of Insects, 
Illustrated by coloured Plates. By the Rev, 
William Kirby, M.A.F.L.S, and William 
Spence, Esq. F.L.S.  8vo. 18s. 

NOVELS. 

Education, or Elizabeth, her Lover and 
Husband. By Eliza Taylor. Three vols. 
price 15s. 
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The Blind gar, or the Fountain of 
St. Catherine, By the Author of Julien, 
or my Father's House, &c. Four vols, 

price Il. 2s. 

Strathbogie, or the Recluse of Glenmor- 
ris. By Alicia M‘Gennis. Five vols 
price 1] 7s. 6d. 

Leap, Year, or aWoman’s Privilege. By 
Selina Davenport. Five vols. 1]. 5s 

Howard Castle, or a Romance from the 
Mountains. By a North Briton. Five vols. 
1. 7s. 6d 

Harrington, a Tale; and Ormond, a Tale. 
By Miss Edgeworth, Aathor of Tales of 
Fashionable Life, &c. Three vols. 12mo. 
price Is. 

The Good Grandmother, and her Off- 
spring, a Tale. By Mrs. Hofland, Author 
of the Son of a Genius. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Welsh Mountaineer, a Novel. By 
Catherine Hutton. Three vols. 12mo. 
“price 16s. 6d. 

The Mysteries of Hungary, a romantic 
Story of the 15th Century. By Edward 
More, Esq. Author of Sir Ralph de Bigod, 

- &c, Three vols. 16s. 6d. 
ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

A Dictionary Hisdoostanee and English ; 
originally compiled for his own Use, by 
Captain Joseph Taylor. Revised and pre- 

' pared for the Press, with the Assistance of 
learned Natives in the College of Fort Wi!- 
liam. By W. Hunter, M.D. Two vols. 
4to. 6 Guineas, sewed, imported from Cal- 


cutta, 

Mish C’at-Ul-Mas‘a'bih, ; or, a Collection 
of the most authentic Traditions regarding 
the Actions and Sayings of Muhamed. Ex- 
hibiting the Origin of the Manners and 
Customs, the Civil, Religious, and Military 
Policy, of the Mussulmans. Translated from 
the Original Arabic. By Captain A. N. 
Matthews, Bengal Artillery. Two vols. 
4to. 4 Guineas, sewed, 

THEOLOGY. 

The Beauty and Glory of the Primitive 
Church.—A Sermon delivered at Salter's 
‘Hall, June 5th, 1817, ata Monthly Associ- 
ation of Ministers and Churches. By Geo. 
Burder, Author of Village Sermons, &c- 
Printed at the request of the Ministers. 
‘Syo. Is. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A Key to the last Edition of Mr. Perrin’s 
‘French Exercises. By C. Gros. 12mo. 
$s. bound. 

; POLITICS. 

Corrected Report of the Speech of the 
Right Hon. George Canning, in the House 
of Commons, on Tuesday, May 6th, on 
Mr. Lambton’s Motion for a Censure on 
Mr. Canning’s Embassy to Lisbon. 8vo. Ss. 
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Armata ; Part the Second; exhibiting a 
View of the Manners, &c. of the Metropo- 
lis. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Hansard's Parliamentary Debates; the 
Thirty-fifth Volume, being the. First of the 
present Session. 11. 11s.6d. boards, Ll. 15s. 
half-bound, russia, 

POETRY. 

Prospectus and Specimen of an intended 
National Poem. By Robert and William 
Whistlecraft, Sadlers and Collar-makers, 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. Intended to com- 
prise the most interesting Particulars rela- 
tive to King Arthur and his Round Table. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Observations on the Importance of Gi- 
braltar to Great Britain, as the Means of 
promoting the Intercourse with the States 
of the Mediterranean; particularly with 
Morocco: to which is added, a Description 
of the Part of Spain immediately connected 
with Gibraltar. By Christopher Clarke, 
Captain in the Royal Regiment of Artil- 
lery. 8vo. 

THEOLOGY, 

Concluding Facts and Evidences on the 
Subject of Baptism. By the Editor of 
Calmet's Dictionary of the Holy Bible. In 
this Tract the Apostolic Injunction for the 
Baptism of Children is adduced and con- 
sidered. 8vo. Is. 

Letters addressed to a Serious and Hum- 
ble luquirer after Divine Truth, with a 
peculiar Aspect to the Circumstances of 
the present Times. By the Rev. Edward 
Cooper, Rector of Hamstall Ridware, late 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 

A Plea for Infaut Baptism. ‘To which is 
annexed an Appendix, containing Two 
Forms of Administering the Rite, By Thos. 
Beisham, Minister of Essex-street, Chapel. 
8vo. 4s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Karamania; or, a Brief Description of 
the South Coast of Asia Minor, and of the 
Remains of Antiquity. With Plans, Views, 
&c. collected during a Survey of that Coast, 
under the Orders of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, in the Years 
1811, 1812. By Francis Beaufort, F.R.S. 
Captain of his Majesty's Ship Frederikstein. 
8vo. 14s. boards. 


TRAVELS 

Travels through France and Germany, 
in the Years 1815, 1816, and 1817; com- 
prising a View of the Moral, Political, and 
Social State of those Countries. Inter- 
spersed with numerous Historical and Po- 
litical Anecdotes, derived from Authentic 
Sources. By J. Jorgenson, Esq. 8vo, 


price 10s. 6d. 
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AUSTRIA. 

We have had repeated occasion to re- 
port the attention paid.in the Austrian do 
minions to whatever promises to he of any 
utility to the public. Among such ar- 
ticles, it is presumed, may be placed Er- 
Jindung, &c. Notice respecting a compo- 
sition or kind of paste, which, when tho- 
roughly dry, exceeds in solidity the most 
compact wood, and, when coated with a 
varnish, is proof against every degree of 
moisture. The volume is published at 
Vienna, and is accompanied with three 
plates. As the cost is no more than a flo- 
rin, it must be a mere catchpenny, or an 
absolute puff, if it be not worth that smaili 
purchase. 

FRANCE. 
New Periodical Publication. 

We lately announced a cessation of the 
periodical work entitled Le Magazin En- 

clopgdique ; of which the Editor was the 
Chevalier Millin, conservator of the ca- 
binet of medals and antiques. That work 
had been in the course of publication 
during twenty-two years; it was in 
esteem in most parts of Europe; but, in 
the course of so many years, the complete 
set had become uot only costly, but difficult 
to be obtained, making in the whole one 
hundred and twenty-two volumes: the 
Editor, therefore, had taken occasion to 
terminate this journal in 1816, and he pro- 
poses to commence another collection, in 
continuation, yet distinct from the former. 

Each number of the intended work will 

be divided into three parts: the first con- 
taining memoirs, original or translated ; 
the second, the literary information of all 
countries, important discoveries in science 
and art, useful inventions, proceedings of 
lnstitutions, works of artists,&c. ; the third 
part will include notices of the most dis- 
tinguished literary works, with whatever 
may contribute to enable the reader to 
form a judgment on the progress and state 
of literature in all parts. It will occa- 
sionally contain plates. 
- The first number was published for the 
month of January last; and, from the ac- 
knowledged talents of the Author, there 
cau be no doubt of its becoming a worthy 
successor to the preceding work. The 
subscription is 36 francs per annum for 
Paris, avd no less than six mouths sub- 
scription will be received. 


We are glad to see this symptom of 
attention to the importance of Literature, 
in France. The true cause for the ces- 
sation of the Journals was, the incousi- 

Vou. VI. Mo. 35. Lit. Pan, N. 8. Aug. 
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derate and oppressive weight of the addi- 
tional Stamp Duties. We have heard it 
atlirmed, that every periodical publication - 
that used previously to be sold at the price 
of one shilling, wow pays equal to eighteen 
pence duty to the stamp office. We con- 
fess that we know not how to credit this 
statement, yet it reaches us from good au- 
thority. The English stamps have been 
raised fifty per cent. during the existence 
ofthe Panorama ; but, what is that, though 
heavy, in proportion to the French stamp 
duty? 


We ought here to notice, that the two 
long established journals, the Journal Gé- 
néral de la Litterature Francaise, and the 
Journal Général de la Litterature Etran- 
gere, are now published at the house of 
Messrs. Treuttel and Wurtz in London, as 
well asat their houses in Paris and Stras- 
burgh, 

Odes of Anacreon to Music. 

That indefatigable Greek scholar, M- 
Gail, has lately published three odes of 
Anacreon, translated into French verse, 
and set to music, with an accompaniment 
for the piano or harp, by M. Le Sueur. 
We hope that some attention has been paid 
in this music to the melody of the Greeks, 
so far as understood at present. To pre- 
sume on a recovery of the ancient airs 
would be presumptuous indeed! Yet an 
approach to somewhat similar, is, perhaps, 
not absolutely impossible. 

Count Germain Garnier bas lately pub- 
lished a memoir on the value of the current 
coins among the ancient nations. It forms 
a volume of 91 pages in 4fo, 

Last Supper, Picture of, by Leonard da Vinci, 

The famous picture by Leonardo da 
Vinci, of the Last Supper, which that artist 
execated at Milan, has given occasion to a 
dissertation by Aimé Guillon, on the sub- 
ject of an old copy of it, procured for the 
Roya! Museum at Paris; which the author 
compares with the most famous copy of all, 
that of the Chartreuse of Pavia. As this 
subject is now well known among us, by 
means of the distinguished engraving of 
Morghen , our countrymen will be glad to 
learn that a Mosaic, the size of the original, 
is in the progress of execution at Mi- 
lan, from a copy made on purpose, and with 
the intention to transmit to posterity the 
beauties and expressions of an original so 
highly distinguished. 

+ * We learn that another copy of this 
famous picture is now exhibiting in Lon- 
don : its pretensions as a work of art, are 
not known to as, 
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Romance Language : Troubadours. 

The language of the Troubadours, or 
minstrels and bards of the middle ages, has 
been called the Romaunce (whence our 
word Romance, signify a tale, or story, 
1s derived), and is supposed to have had an 
influence on certain modern languages. It 
has lately given occasion to three works, 
by M. Raynouard, of the Royal Institution. 
The first is, Researches into the Antiquity 
of the Romane (or Romauuce) Language : 
the second is, A Grammar of the Romane 
Language, or Elements of that tongue pre- 
vious to the year 1000. ‘To this is prefixed 
au essay on the origin and formation of this 
language. The third work is a Grammaire 
Romane, or Grammar of the language ge- 
werally. Several works in this language 
are still remaining; and, although it has 
had but little effect on the English lan- 
guage, yet it affords a means of tracing the 
studies of our earlier poets and writers, 
whose works contain much of the old 
French, with allusions aud phrases derived 
through that medium from the Trouba- 
dours. 

GERMANY. 
On the Union of Religious Sects. 

The idea of reconciling all religious opi- 
nions with cach other, however different, 
which hold the same head, is favourite 
with the unsophisticated mind ; sincere it- 
self, it concludes that others are no less 
Sincere; and, willing to think the best of 
those who differ from it, it indulges the 
reveries of hope, even in contradiction to 
conviction and better knowledge. If, in- 
deed, all were equally candid and open, 
somewhat effective might be boped for; 
bat, tit! that happy time arrives. the 
thought may be allowed to do greater 
honour to the conception and frankness, 
than to the jadgment and the knowledge 
of the world, among those who indulge it 

A work on this subject, entitled, Theo 
duals Gastmahl, &c, Vie Banqnet of The- 
odalas, or Conversations on the Union of 
the different Religious Sects, published at 
Prankfort, has reached a fourth edition; 
and, therefore, it may be presumed, has 
made sone impression on the public, by 
Wiiem it has been in demand. We are 
not acquainted with the author's secret for 
produemg this happy desiderstum; but, 
we conjecture, that if he could biing his 
principle into action in Germany, it could 
scarcely fatl of accomplishing its purpose 
elsewhere. 

Germany has lately witnessed several 
attempts to establish new sects, in the 
name of leaders pretending to the gift of 
prophecy. Nor has this been confined to 
either sex. The police has kindly accom- 
modated the parties with board and lodg- 
ing; but not without sume trouble, the 
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principals being followed by scores and 
hondreds of disciples, begging instruc- 
tions, blessings, &c. &e. 

Constitution, ancient Roman, 

How far the Germans may be the best 
judges of Political Constitutions, made and 
completed at once, we cannot presume to 
determine: it 1s certain, that they have not 
ouly examined, and published their opinions 
on all modern constitutions, but they have 
closely investigated those projected by the 
ancients. So far as we can judge, the ge- 
veral inclination of the writers, and we pre- 
sume of the readers, is towards popular go- 
veroment; this probably accounts for the 
compilation of * A History of Geueral As- 
semblies among the Romans, by Schulze, 
published at Gotha, in oue vol. 8vo. It 
is true, that the writer iv the course of his 
work iilustrates many points of Roman his- 
tory aud antiquities: he also brings under 
one view, many detached passages in an- 
cient authors; and employs them to correct 
or explain each other. But, we guess that 
his intentions did not stop there; and that 
modern incidents had their place in his 
contemplation. The late appeal to the 
people by the King of Wirtembergh, de- 
monstrates, that some of the old notions 
among the Germans are becoming obsolete, 
and must speedily be given up. That step, 
on the part of a King, would have been 
thought beyond all wonder some years 
ago. Inthe first section the author treats 
in many chapters of the Romans, and of 
their primitive constitution ; of the division 
of the people into curiae, tribes, and cen- 
turics; of the power of the people, &c. 
The second section is on the assemblies of 
the people in general, and the third on 
particular assemblies. 

Free Opinions, and Advice. 

Asa proof of the freedom of opinion 
that now prevai!s in Germany, we may ad- 
duce alate work, called TIfistoriches Tes- 
tament, ¥c. 3 vols. 8vo_ by N. Vogt, print- 
ed at Mayence, in which the cuthor takes 
extensive views of the philosophy, poli- 
ties, religious and military disposition of 
man; especially of man in society, as fa- 
ther of afamily, cultivator of the ground, 
artisan, dealer, artist, man of letters, states- 
man, warrior, Prince, legislator, and imi- 
uister of religion. Speaking of marriage, 
M. Vogt advises husbands not only to, 
recommend the conversation of other men 
tu their wives; but, frequently to leave 
them alone in company with other men. 
The author grounds his advice on the high 
opinion he has formed of the virtue of the 
sex; which he considers as the chef- 
deuvre of creation, notwithstanding all 
its defects and weaknesses. This may be 
very true, and it may be very gallant; 
but, whether it be equally prudent is more 
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than doabtfat. The chef d'cuvre of the 
creation resembles a vase of beantitul 
china; admirable when entire, but a flaw 
or a fraction ts fatal, whether occasioned 
by inadverience, by negligence, by acer 
dent, orbydesign. The anthor, certainty, 
hes not been in the habit of reading the 
English Journals 

Under the article Artists, the anthor 
admits only three species of the fine arts, 
the imitative arts, music, and poetry. He 
treats on the theatre, or the dramatie art, 
ina chapter by itself, refusing it a place 
among the fine arts, and strongly hinting 
his opinion that this art necessarily leads 
those who study it to dissipation and mis 
condnet, 

Among the qualities necessary to form 
the character of a Prince, Mr Vogt enn- 
inerates that of being a great Captain, a 
man of conrage, which, as a French critic 
observes, does not appear by late events, 
to be absolately indispensable to the hap- 
piness of a nation. The notion, however. 
furnishes the anthor with an Opportunity 
of enlarging on the art of war; a subject 
on which we have already heard more 
than enough, and on which we cannot but 
unite in opinion with the French Jour- 
nalist already alluded to. 

The third volume is occupied with the 
subject of Religion; and to justify our re- 
mark on the freedom of opinion among 
his countrymen, he does not hesitate to 
affirm that the Reformation has diminished 
the peace and happiness of the world.— 
We hope he confines his term to the Ca- 
tholic world, in which case it may be true; 
nor will we deny that these who place 
their happiness in shews, pilgrimages, pra- 
cessions, and gaudy superstitions, may 
have found and may still find their enjoy- 
ments diminished by the Reformation, 

Declamation and Oratory, musical, 

Among the noticables produced by the 
literati of Germany must be reckoned 
Anleitung, &e. ‘The practical method 
Declamation, and the art of Oratory, found- 
ed on, and regulated by the principles of 
music, accompanied by a critical analysis 
of several harangnes by C. H. Haenic: 
poblished at Frankfort. We recollect the 
piteh- pipe of Gracehas, whieh was sound. 
ed by a servant when his master raised his 
voice too high; and we have sometimes 
wished that certain public speakers had 
triends who would sound their pitch-pipe; 
but, we have never thought of analysing 
a whole discourse by the principles of 
music; or of composing an address, that 
when delivered should be equally directed 
to the ears, the hearts, and the under- 
standing of the audience, as an Opera 
Musica. « 
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Was America known before Columbus? 

Though we are not convinced that much 
new light can be thrown on the knowledge 
of America by the old world, previous to the 
discovery of that continent by Columbus ; 
yet, attempts to obtain a clearer view of 
the question, are uot, therefore, superflu- 
ous or nugatory. It may so happen, that 
a passage in some ancient author may ap- 
pear to one philologist to convey a mean- 
ing, or to contain an allusiou, which has not 
been discovered by another reader. For 
this reason Dr. Deuber's History of the Na- 
vigation in the Atlantic Ocean, deserves 
notice. ‘That writer thinks that not only 
ws the continent of America known to — 
the ancients, but also that the compass was 
known before the time of Flavio Gioja. He 
quotes an obsure passage in Ammianus 
Marcellinus, beside others equally obscure 
in Plato, derived from the Egyptians, But 
his stronger proofs rest on discoveries made 
by the Normans, before A. D. 805, when, 
it appears, they knew of the American 
coast. [See the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Sciences of Copenhagen, Vol. VIII. p, 
81.] To which the author adds the Report 
made by Columbus himself, to Raphael de 
Sanxis, Grand Treasurer to the king of 
Spain. 

INDIES FAST. 
Maritime Dictionary of Terms, &c. 

We presume that the following work 
will prove acceptable, not to navigators 
and seamen only, but to general readers 
also: it is well known that the songs of 
the maritime ‘tribes in the East, are of 
some antiquity, and contain many allu- 
sions to the manners of the country. 


Mr. J. A. Pope, translator of the Ardi 
Viraf Nameh, proposes to publish by sub- 
scription, the Maritime Philology of Hin- 
dustan, comprising a dictionary of all the 
sea-terms used by the uations of Bengal, 
as well as those of Western India: with 
their derivations, and from wheuce adopt- 
ed; with most of the proper names in 
Arabic, Guzeratee, Concanee, and in the 
common jargon of Eindustan, in Chinese, 
and many in Malabare aud Malayese; 
with a dissertation on the present state 
of Arabian, Indian, Chinese, and Malay 
uavigation ; and notices respecting all the 
maritime tribes. ‘The work will include, 
besides the sea-terms and phrases, many 
geographical and commercial terms and 
descriptions. To which will be prefixed, 
a dissertation on the poems sung and recit-— 
ed by all the maritime tribes of Arabia aud 
ludia. 
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Gentoo Grammar and Vocabulary. 

The publication of the above work has 
been delayed, from the want of correct and 
efficient Gentoo types; but it is now in 
great forwardness at the press, and is likely 
to be very soon before the public. The 
compiler deems it his duty to make this ex 
planation, in order to acquit himself of any 
imputation of neglect or inattention ; and 
he asstires those who are favourable to the 
work, that the greatest care will be taken 
to produce it devoid of typographical errors, 
and in every other respect most worthy of 
their notice. 

The Sermon upon the Mount, and the 
discourses of our Saviour, have just been 
printed from the new Cingalese transla- 
tion, by the Colombo Auxiliary Bible So- 
ciety. 

Potanp. 

M. Orchowsky, counsellor at Warsaw, 
has lately published a discourse on the 
origin of Poland, and the Polish nation, on 
the idioms of the Sclavonian dialects, on 
the poetry of the Polish people, aleo in- 
cluding remarks on the geography of the 
north. It forms an 8vo. volume of 357 


Polish New Testament : new Edition of. 

The New Testament of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, translated into Polonese from the 
Vulgate, by James Wujek, of Wogrowietz. 
A re-impression executed at the expense 
of the Russian Bible Society. 8vo. Warsaw 
and Petersburg, 1816. This New Testa- 
anent is taken from the Polonese translation 
of the Bible, published in 1599, by Father 
Wajek, and approved by Pope Clement 
VII. The Russian Bible Society has print- 
ed 5000 copies, and has raised an expecta- 
tion of a re-impression of the complete 
Bible of Wujek, which will appear either 
at Warsaw or at Petersburg. The ancient 
editions of this translation of the Bible in 
Polonese are very rare, and are suld for 
nearly 15 roubles. 

*,* This is the translation that the pre- 
sent Pope desired should be sent him: we 
hope he has received a supply of copies. 

Distinguished Biography. 

We have very little information on the 

state and direction of literatare in Poland. 

re is scarcely any country in Europe of 
which the quantity of mental exertion is so 
small in appearance, and on the quality of 
which we have so few opportunities of 
judging. Yet it should appear, that works 
of merit are published in that country from 
time to time. Not long ago appeared at 
Wilna, a work in two volumes, called Zy- 
cia Slownich Polakow, &c. The History 
of famous Natives of Poland, compiled by 
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Joseph Constantine Boguslowky, Canon 
of Wilna. It was printed at the press of 
the missionarics. 

The first volume contained the history 
of the kings of Poland, following the work 
published by Wega. The second volume 
contained the men of learning, the ge- 
nerals, warriors, and the distinguished and 
famous men. In this part the writer has 
chiefly followed the work of Siesyezki ; 
but he has added several lives, from ma- 
terials with which he has been furnished 
by manuscript authority. 

Biogruphy, and Scientific Researches. 

A work not altogether dissimilar from 
the former, as to its intention, and supe- 
rior as to its style and accuracy, has ap- 
peared at Warsaw, under the title of Pisma 
Rosmaite, &c. Opuscula, Historical and 
Miscellaneous, of John Sniadeczky. The 
first volume contains the biography of 
Hugh Kollontay, a memoir on that of the 
famous Nicholas Copernicus, and the life 
of Martin Poczobute. The second vo- 
lume comprises a number of harangues, 
discourses, introductions, &c. with six 
memoirs on scientific subjects. The first 
has for its object the progress of astronomy 
in Poland, and, connected with this, the 
progress of the same science in the north 
of Germany ; the second refers to the art 
of rhetoric; the third treats on the origin 
and influence of mathematical studies 
on the instruction of youth ; the fourth on 
the division of the mathematical sciences, 
and the manner of teaching them in uni- 
versities; the fifth on the use of the native 
language in teaching mathematics; and 
the last on the stady of metaphysics, 
against the system of Kant. From the 
nature of these discourses, it must be sup- 
posed, that the science of education is 
further advanced in Poland, than some 
have imagined. 

SWEDEN, 
Flora of the Cape of Good Hope. 

For the same reason as a worthy asso- 
ciate has thought proper to direct the no- 
tice of the present Dutch masters of Java 
to the sentiments of a foreigner, (Sir T, S. 
Raffles, the late Governor) we cannot bat 
draw the attention of our countrymen at 
the Cape of Good Hope to a work now 
publishing by Dr. Thunberg at Upsal. It 
is scarcely possible that a work by so emi- 
nent a Botanist should not contain infor- 
mation well deserving attention from Gen- 
tlemen who have settlements or estates in 
Southern Africa. It is published in paris, 
ander the title of Flora Capensis sistens 

lantas promontoru Bone Spet Africes, 
secundum systema Sexuale emendatum redac- 
ius ad classes, ordines, genera ct species, 
&c. 8vo. pp. 578. 
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INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE 
FROM THE 


BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA. 


SUFFERINGS AND RESOURCES OF A SHIP- 
WRECKED CORPS, ON A DESERT ISLAND, 


The following account is not only gra- 
tifying, inasmuch as we learn from it the 
deliverance of a number of our fellow sub- 
jects, but, it may prove useful tosome who 
unhappily may share in the misfortune of 
shipwreck, as anexample, and asa guide, 
It often happens, that resources are ob- 
tainable around an island, when they are 
not furnished by the island itself; and it 
must be thought a negligence in the pre- 
sent case, that inquiries were not daily 
made by each party, how the other fared? 
This intercommunity would have added 
to the comforts of both. 

Caleutta, Jan 2, 1817. 


The whole of the unfortunate persons 
cast away on the island of Preparis have 
now reached town. ‘The officers and men 
of his majesty’s 78th are in a much better 
condition than could have been presup- 
posed from looking to the privations which 
they have undergone. Seven or eight ca- 
sualties occurred on board the Nearchus 
and George, chiefly from the debilitating 
effects of cold on the worn out frames of 
old soldiers, and from the shock caused by 
a sudden change from want to comparative 
plenty. We are, however, glad to hear, 
that among the survivors, the sick list is far 
from numerous. Having been disappoint- 
ed in the expectations which we eutertain- 
ed, of obtaining a connected and detailed 
narrative of the sufferings of this detach- 
ment, during its dreary sojourn on this 
desert spot, and of the meaus by which it 
so long contrived to support existence, we 
must be contented with presenting to our 
readers the few circumstauces which we 
have been able to pick up during casnal 
conversations. Wheu the party Janded, a 
bag and ahalf of rice made up the whole 
stock of their provisions. It was clear that 
this would go no long way to feed above a 
hundred and sixty, persons. Measures were 
therefore soo®.taken for exploring the 
island, and diseovering its uataral pro- 
ducts. ‘The party sent into the interior 
returned in three days, and brought the 
welcome tidings of its having a more 
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healthy place of encampment, abounding 
in much purer water than any yet pro- 
cured. Thither the whole of the Euro-- 
peans repaired. ‘The lascars and other na~ 
tives, however, formed a distinct colony ; 
and, as afterwards appeared, fared better 
than their late companions, having aceiden- 
tally fallen in with a part of the shore to 
which numbers of turtle resorted. The 
eggs of these animals afforded them a saie 
and excellent repast. The Europeans, 
less fortunate, at first had no other means 
of support than shell-fish, jungle berries, 
and a species of large rat, which burrowed 
near the shore. These were killed in the 
the following manner. During the moon- 
light nights, when they used to resort to 
the sea side in search of food, they were 
knocked down on the sand by parties, 
who silently lay in wait for them. As 
time slipped on, new resources suggested 
themselves. Of these the most productive 
was a weir, or inclosure formed of two 
walls, with a centrical wattled work, for 
catching fish. The fish came in with the 
tide, and were left against the walls of the 
weir as the water ebbed. This scheme did 
not prove very successful, except during 
the spring tides. The men, encouraged by 
the cheering example of their officers, 
whom they saw sharing without murmur 
all their hardships, kept up their spirits 
wonderfully ; and patiently waited for that 
relief which they hoped must soon come 
to their aid. The bitterest part of their 
sufferings consisted in the repeated disap- 
pointment of these hopes. More than once 
a ship hove in sight, and, after getting so 
close to the shore, that her crew could be 
plainly perceived on the deck, again stood 
out for sea; as if in mockery of the 

men whose eyes were eagerly bent to her 
for deliverance. In one case they followed 
the vessel during the whole day as she 
coasted the island ; and when exhausted by 
fatigue, were at length forced, by the ap- 
proach of night, to give up the vain pur- 
suit. At another time a ship sent off a 
boat, which came so near to the land, that 
she seemed as if almost entering one of its 
creeks, and then without apparent cause 
suddenly dashed into deep water. It is. 
difficult to account for these repeated dis- 
appointments on any other supposition, 
than that of the crews of the vessels feel- 
ing alarmed at the red coats and other 
military shew of the Highlanders. At last 
the Nautilus appeared, aud fortuoately put 
a period to the distress of-the sufferers, 
when want, disappointment, and dejection, 
had equally exhausted their minds and bo- 
dies, and produced an unspeakable degree 
of depression. 
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PINDARREES : 
Wonderful Incursion of these Marauders. 
Caleutta Jan. 2, 1817. 
On Friday an express reached town, 
giving cover to a report of a body of Pin- 

arees having descended the passes in the 
Northern Circars, and proceeded along the 
narrow belt of land lying between the sea 
and the foot of that mountainous district. 
Although the information came from a 
very respectable quarter, considerations of 
the extremely difficult nature of the coun- 
try, and the great obstacles offered by it to 
the transit of even the lightest species of 
troops, induced most persons to suspect 
that it might be premature. Unfortunately 
the post of Tuesday put an end to these 
hopes, and left no doubt that a body of 
these marauders had reached the plains, 
and, notwithstanding the rapidity of their 
course, left many traces of the dreadfal ha- 
vor which uniformly accompanies their 
visits. ‘The following is the sum of the in- 
teliigence yet received. Its »ecuracy may, 
we believe, be depended upon. On the 
night of the 18th, they entered the Zemin- 
dary of Kimidy, and burned the greater 
part of the town of that name. Mr. Spot- 
tiswood, Collector of Ganjant, happened 
to be in the town. He was awakened in 
the dead of the night by the cries of fire 
fire, and murder. On getting up, he saw 
half the adjoining buildings in flame, and 
the incendiaries riding furiously up and 
down. He escaped with difficulty. Their 
force was conjectured to amount to about 
seven thousand horse, and three thousand 
foot. The infantry consisted probably of 
inhabitants of the Circars—a rude and re- 
bellious race. On the following day their 
camp was attacked by a detachment of the 
Madras troops, commanded by Major Oli- 
ver, who killed thirty men, and av equal 
number of horses, and put their main body 
to flight.” 

This was certainly a bold and well con- 
certed irruption, in a quarter where no 
such thing could be expected, and of 
course could not be provided against. 
Kimidy lies on the Sea Coast, abont balf- 
way between Vizagapatam and Ganjam. 
The marauders bent their course north- 
wards ; but no fear was entertained for 
the temple of Jaggernant, as that is sufii- 
ciently sirong to resist ali irregular attacks 
by horse. The nature of the mountainous 
roads and the woody districts which divide 
Orissa from Behar, render all conjectures 
on their probable route through that coun. 
try extremely vague and uncertain. What 
they bave accomplished, bafiles all suppo- 
sition as to what they may yet accomplish. 
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Caveurta- 


We have advices so late asthe 15th ult. 
from the head-quarters of the [ydrabad 
subsidiary force. ‘The troops composing 
that division bave recently been almost 
constantly engaged in the pursuit of the 
numerous bands of predatory horse which 
have since autumn made thetr iaroads into 
the Nizam’'s territories. Iu every case their 
elforts haye proved unsuccessful ; for al- 
though they frequently came within sight 
of the marauders, the latter kept such a 
good look-out, and moved off with sach 
celerity, thet neither infantry nor cavalry 
could overtake them. It is hoped that the 
irregular horse, vow about to be organized 
by the Nizam, will uoder the conduct 
of its European ofticers, give a better ac- 
count of the pilferers. ‘Threc or four very 
large bodies had, when our letters were 
written, passed to the southward of Nag- 
pore. Ruin and conflagration marked their 
track. 

Suttee: or burning of a wisow of quality. 

The circumstance alluded to, took place 
near Commiliah, on the 27th ultimo. A 
niece of the late Rajah of Tipperah the 
object in question. About 4 o'clock in the 
evening | weut to the place pointed out for 
the sacrifice; soon after which the proves- 
sion made its appearance fo the sound of 
Maruai Music ; upow a cot (such as in ge- 
veral is made use of by Europeans) ap- 
peared the corpse at full length, elegantly 
dressed in the finest musiin, having his 
face painted after the manner of the Ruj- 
poots, aud a star made of numerous co- 
loured threads, and small thin pieces of 
bamboo, about the size of a thick darning 
needle, attached to his ear. Upon the 
same cot, in a reclining posture, was his 
wife, most superbly dressed in muslin and 
fine cloths; her hair was loose and encir- 
cled in various wreaths of yellow flowers, 
having rings of pure gold in her ear and 
nose, and upon her wrists and ancles were 
rings of pure silver. Numerous attempts 
were made by her relations aud by myself 
to dissuade her from the rash step she was 
about to take, but all to no purpose. At 
length the night fast approaching, various 
coolies were employed to dig a hole in the 
ground, which was made in the form of a 
cross, during the making of which she re- 
peaiedly made enquiries as to its exactness. 
Haviug satistied herself upon this subject, 
she then observed that there was not a suf- 
ficiency of wood to keep up a farge fire tiil 
day-light, and then directed her confessor 
(a Bramin) to get for her seven Suparee 
trees, which being brought, she then ex- 
pressed a wish to have the ceremony com- 
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menced; she then descended from the 
cot, placed a number of cowries in a cloth, 
which she distributed only to her own 
caste, repeating a small sentence from 
the Vedas, and receiving for answer the 
words Ram, Hori, Ram, Krishno, Hori. 
She was then bathed, and walked round 
the funeral pile (which was about six feet 
Jong and four broad) three times; was again 
bathed; she thenglistributed her wearing 
apparel, but retained all her ornaments. 
Again walked four times (in all seven) 
round the pile, and was again bathed. She 
then advanced to the pile and spoke to her 
female relations, recommending their fol- 
lowing her example (as [ was afterwards 
told) desired a Brahmin to give her a black 
Pigeon, and resolutely stepped vpon the 
pile. ‘The corpse of her deceased husband 
was then brought and placed close to her, 
which she clasped in her arms and kissed ; 
then desired her friends to make no delay, 
and retired to rest—to rest, | may safely 
say, as upon feeling her pulse before the 
fire was communicated, [ could not per- 
ceive the least motion iu it. Fire was then 
communicated to the pile amidst loud 
shouts from the spectators, the music play- 
ing the whole time, and although the flame 
was very bright, yet for a time it was com- 
pletely hidden from the sight by showers 
of short bamboos which were thrown into 
it by the by-standers, both Hindoos and 
Mussulmen. The Suttee was a most beau- 
tiful woman, very fair, and having a coun- 
tenance somewhat resembling the Chinese. 
Suffice it to say, that ] retived filled with 
sensations of a nature not the most enviable. 


Tipperah, 30th Dec. 1816. 
A Servant of two Masters detected. 


A case of not very uncommon occur- 
rence came before the Police lately. A 
Khansaman had been in the habit of serv- 
ing two masters, and receiving wages from 
both. One gentleman was accustomed to 
dine early, and the Khidmutgars waited on 
him at tea in the evening. But one day a 
few friends having called upon him, he or- 
dered dinner in the evening. The Khan- 
saman was not to be found, and on inquiry 
it was discovered that he was engaged at 
the house of his second master. The fact 
being proved, he was sentenced, in con- 
formity with the ordinance, to imprison- 
ment and hard labour for two months. 


MADRAS. 
Living Birds of Paradise. 


Two very fine birds of paradise were 
Jately brought to Madras by a gentleman 
Jately arrived from the Moluccas. They 
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are, we believe, the first living specimens 
of this very beautifal bird which have been 
seen here. 


BOMBAY. 
ADDITIONAL PROGRESS OF SHIP-BUILDING. 


*.* The following letter announces a 
new exertion for building of large vessels, 
at Surat. We have often had occasion to 
notice the Jaunching of vessels, &e. at 
Bombay ; but, we believe this is the first 
launched for European command, and as 
European property, at Surat. The com- 
plete success reported on this oceasion, in 
opposition to opinions previously enter- 
tained, on the impracticability of building 
ships of such dimensions, has given, as 
might be expected, great spirits to the 
parties concerned, who now anticipate an 
encouragement to ship building, with aa 
imerease of trade to the port, which they 
otherwise would not have ventured to ex- 
pect. Surat was formerly the emporium 
of India, they say, why should it not ac- 
quire the same character again? 


Mr. Evitor, The new ship, building in 
the Moolna’s slip, was launched at a little 
after half past 3 P. M. on the 19th Decem- 
ber, She descended from the slip in the 
most majestic style, and was received into 
the bosom of the Tapee amidst the rejoic- 
ing aud huzzas of an immense concourse of 
spectators. She was christened under the 
usual ceremonies by Mrs. Prendergast, the 
lady of the acting chief of this place, and 
named “ the Bannerman.” The chief mate, 
Mr. Henuing (a lieutenant in the royal 
navy), a most zealous and experienced of- 
ficer, with the third, and another gentle- 
man, went off in her, returning our cheers. 
The Bannerman is as fine a merchantman 
as Bombay ever can boast of, of a thou- 
sand tons, and, although completely cop- 
per-bottomed, draws in her present trim 
only 11 feet; she has been little more than 
eight months in haud, in a place where 
there has been nothing of the kind for 
many years past. The whole does very 
great credit to all concerned. The figure 
head is a bust of his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, and is a very striking like- 
ness. 

After the launch, the whole of the Eu- 
ropeap society of Surat, with a few excep- 
tions, sat down to an elegant tiffin, pro- 
vided for the occasion, by the part owner, 
Byramjee Cowasjce, at which Captain 
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Ross, who has the command of the new 
ship, asim The toast of, “ Success to 
the Bannerman,” was drank with three 
times three, as were others of an appropri- 
ate nature 

It was the gayest day Surat has seen for 
many years, a geveral holy-day to persons 


_ of all persuasions: the natives crowded 


from all parts, and lived the banks of the 
river. It is supposed there could not be 
less than a hundred thousand spectators. 
The son of the late Bukhshesh was near the 
ship, and other men of rank and respecta- 
bility, belonging to Surat, either mixed 
with the throug, or were in boats on the 
river. His excellency the Nawab beheld 
the grand spectacle from one of his gar- 
dens on the banks of the Tapee adjoining 
the slip. 
Attack and Defeat. 


The Sultan of Muscat has assembled all 
the Arab tribes, and is in person gone to 
take Bahrein, he has been severely beaten 
by some Wahabee horse; but is resolved 
to renew the attack, although he, and ail 
his party, were obliged to fly to their 
boats, &c. 

Pirates in the Red Sca 

The Pirates have again become formida- 
ble in the Red Sea; one account from Bus- 
sorah states, that four vessels had been cut 
off by them, and that great outrages had 
been committed by,their ships—Cargoes 
of the value of eighteen lacs of rupees are 
said to have been captured by them. A 
company's cruizer has been dispatched by 
the Bombay government, to put a stop to 
the depredations of the Pirates, and we un- 
derstand his excellency the admiral intends 
shortly to proceed to Bombay, for the pur- 
pose of fitting out an expedition to destroy 
the haunts and lurking holes of these de- 
predators upon commerce. 


CEYLON. 

Pustic Loss IN THE DEATH OF AN 
HONOURABLE AND BENEVOLENT CHA- 
RACTER. 

When the community with one voice 
laments the decease of an individual, there 
must be sufficient ground and occasion for 
the sentiment of which such lamentation 
is the undisguised expression. In general 
the private virtues of the deceased are best 
known to his relations and intimates ; and 
mournipg for his loss, is with propriety, 
restricted to them; if the deceased belonged 
to a society or to a corps, his merits, or his 
virtues may pe recollected, and their 
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absence regretted more extensively ; but, 
in the instance now to be recorded, the 
decease of the individual is felt and 
acknowledged as a public loss, and not 
only the members of the settlement, as 
private persons, but the public officers, and 
the more considerable inhabitants, unite in 
manifesting their affli@tion by the most 
public tokens. Such a loss has India suf- 
fered, and Ceylon, especially, in the death 
of Mr. Tolfrey; a gentleman whom all 
all agree to praise and to regret, and of 
whom the following Memoir cannot but 
prove acceptable. The reader will see the 
intended extent of his services, which he 
did not live to complete. We understand, 
that they will not be wholly lost ; though 
we fear that a distressing interruption will, 
for along while, manifest the severity of 
the loss sustained. 


MEMOIR OF MR. Wa. TOLFREY. 

The lamented subject of this Memoir, 
arrived in India, 1 the year 1794, with no 
other dependance for bis advancement in 
life, than the sound and excellent under- 
standing he had received from nature, 
which had been improved by a liberal 
education at one of the best schools in 
England 

On his arrival at Calcutta, his Father, 
who was then resident there, procured 
him as a temporary provision, a situation 
in one of the public offices, in which he 
appears to have continued until he was 
nominated to an ensigncy in the 76th regi- 
ment of foot, but the army with him was 
the profession of necessity rather than of 
choice. Having, however, once embarked 
in it, he applied himself to its duties with a 
spirit and perseverance, not frequently 
evinced by those who are more willing vo- 
taries than he was at the shrine of military 
renown: his conduct on many occasions 
drew from the distinguished officers under 
whom he had the good fortune to serve, 
frequent and recorded testimonies of ap- 
probation, and if, as he was wont to say of 
himself, he was little calculated to be a sol- 
dier, the justice of the observation was 
never acquiesced in by those who were the 
most competent judges of military merit. 

Having beew promoted into the 74th 
regiment, he served with it during the last 
Mysore war, under General Harris, and 
participated in the various arduous services 
in which that distinguished corps was en- 
gaged during the whole of the Mahratta 
campaigns of 1803 and 1804. 
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in the battle of Assaye, he acted as a 
brigade major to Colonel Harness, and was 
one out of three officers of the 74th regi- 
ment, whe had the good fortune to escape 
the carnage of that destractive conflict.— 
At the termination of it he performed the 
melancholy office of committing twelve of 
his brother officers to the grave. 

Flattered as ie was, however, by the en- 
comiums of his superiors, and beloved and 
caressed as he never failed to be by those 
with whom he associated, the death of his 
friends, and the recollection of the scenes 
of famine and desolation he had witnessed 
during the progress of the army through 
the enemy's country, hac given a shock to 
his feelings, naturally susceptible and me- 
lancholy, which revived all his original 
distaste to his profession : at no after period 
of his life, indeed, could he hear the battle 
of Assaye mentioned, without experiencing 
the most painful emotions. 

The state of his feelings at the termina- 
tion of the campaigns, are described in bet- 
ter Janguage by himself, than any which 
the writer of this humble tribute to his me- 
mory can hope to attain. 

“T have some thoughts of selling my 
commission and ‘quitting the army.—The 
scenes to which | have been an eye-witness 
during my military career, contribute by 
the gloomy impressions they leave upon 
my mind, to embitter the few pleasures of 
my existence. wish I could drink obli- 
vion to the past, and engage in some occu- 
pation not too weighty for the scope of my 
abilities, and such as would be more con- 
sistent with my idea of reason and comfort 
than the pursuit of martial glory; a pur- 
suit which experience has taught me to 
consider as far better calculated to gratity 
the vanity than to ensure the happiness of 
those who embark in it.” 

Before the arrival of the period to which 
he anxiously looked forward, he was at- 
tacked with a fever which was then preva- 
Jeut in camp; and as his life was despaired 
of, he was induced to sign the resignation 
of his commission with the view of secur- 
ing the value of it to his mother. He for- 
tunately survived, and his company, which 
by the liberality of his brother officers he 
had been allowed to sell, when his case 
appeared hopeless, was, on his recovery, 
again tendered to him at the earnest solici- 
tation of his commanding officer. 

In the commencement of the year 1806, 
Mr. Tolfrey repaired to Ceylon on a visit 
to his uncle, by whom he was introduced 
to the late governor, Sir Thomas Maitland, 
who was neither slow to discern or to re- 
ward his merit. His excellency shortly 
appointed him to a situation in one of the 
Public Offices, and on his arrival in Eng- 


land, represented Mr. Tolfrey’s character 
in so favourable a light to His Majesty's 
Ministers, that he was nominated to the 
regular civil establishment of this island. 

It was now for the first time since his 
outset in life, that he could be said to en- 
joy happiness. His days giiced on in that 
even tenor, so peculiarly suited to his 
frame of mind and retired habits. The 
hours of leisure from the duties of his of- 
fice, he devoted to the study of the Cinga- 
lese language, which le prosecuted with 
an ardor which could scarcely havé been 
exceeded, had he foreseen the great and 
lasting distinction to which a knowledge 
of it was to lead. 

On the arrival of his Excellency, Sir 
Robert Brownrigg, in 1812, an auxiliary 
Bible Society was established under his 
auspices at Colombo, aud Mr. Tolfrey, 
whose proficiency in the Cingalese lan- 
guage was by this time well established, 
voluntarily undertook the translation of 
the Scriptures. The zeal with which he 
prosecuted the benevolent designs of the 
society, could have had its origin only in 
a settled belief of the importance of those 
divine traths which he was about to impart 
to the unenlightened inhabitants of Ceylon, 
and as he frequently observed, the sublime 
consideration that he was to be the instru- 
ment whereby the light of Christianity 
was to be diffused amongst those “ who 
were stumbling in darkness,” was of itself, 
an ample reward for all the toil and la- 
bour he had bestowed on the pursuit and 
acquirement of the native languages, 

To facilitate the progress of the great 
work he had now engaged in, he devoted 
himself to the study of the Sanscrit, the 
Pali, the Hindoostanee, and the Tamu! 
languages. [Fe vot only renewed his ac- 
quaintance with the Greek, but cultivated 
a knowledge of Hebrew, that he might 
have the benefit of reading the Scriptures 
in their original. 

Researches so varied and so extensive, 
yet all tending to one great end, demanded 
no common share of talent and application, 


‘but he knew the advantages of persever- 


ance, and was determined to persist. It 
was his ardent prayer that his life might 
be spared him but a few years, and he did 
not doubt that he should produce a trans- 
lation which would fully satisfy the expec- 
tations of the society. 

The annual Reports of this society are 
the best evidence of the extent and success 
of his labours,* while the resolutions which 


* Mr. Tolfrey had completed the Pali trans- 
lation of the New Testament, to the end of St, 
Paul’s Epistle to Philemon, and the Cingalese, 
to the end of the second chapter of the se- 
cond Epistle to Timothy. 
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were passed at their first meeting after his 
death, sufficiently testify the deep sense en- 
tertained of his loss. 

The appointment of Mr. D'Oyly to the 
residency of Kandy afforded his Excellency 
an opportunity of rewarding Mr. William 
Tolfrey's merits with the appointment of 
chief translator to government. The duties 
which his new office imposed on him, 
naturally induced a frequent intercourse 
with the natives of the interior; and ao- 
thing can more fully illustrate the innate 
goodness of his disposition, as well as his 
zeal for the public welfare, than the fact of 
his having commissioned from England at 
his own expence, an annual supply of such 
articles as would tend to instruct his new 
friends, and give them some idea of our na- 
tional proficiency in mechanics, and the dif- 
ferent branches of science and literature, 
He was convinced that nothing would 
more effectually secure their permanent at- 
tachment to the British government, than 
furnishing them with the means of im- 
proving their minds, and conquering the 
prejudices they had imbibed in their native 
mouutains. 

The Kandyans in return, soon learned to 
consider Mr. Toifrey as one of their best 
friends: their hopes of redress from the 
occasional tyranny of their chiefs, derived 
new strength from the zeal and earnestness 
with which he interposed in their behalf. 
Weighed down as he was by the multi- 
plied demands on his time, which was lat- 
terly of encreasing value, as he was pre- 
paring two most interesting works (his Pali 
grammar and vocabulary) for the press, he 
never refused his aid or his counsel to the 
many who required it, and though his 

ness was frequently trespassed on, it 
would be difficult to shew an instance in 
which he yielded to the sallies of impati- 
ence. 

Self, indeed, was a consideration which 
he had long learned to undervalue. The 
day being found too short for the multitude 
of his avocations, he conceived it necessary 
to abridge himself of his allotted hours of 
rest. Is it to be wondered at that with a 
frame of body, weakened aud exhausted 
by a residence of upwards of twenty years 
in India, and a mind harrassed by the va- 
riety and iotensity of its pursuits, he fell 
but too easy a sacrifice to the violence of 
the disorder which assailed him? 

This melancholy termination of a life 
eminently devoted to the good of others is 
attributed by the medical gentlemen who 
examiued the body ina great degree to 
the intense assiduity with which Mr. Tol- 
frey had at the same time discharged the 
duties of his public office, and performed 
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the pious task which he had voluntarily 
imposed upon himself of translating the 
Scriptures into the Cingalese and Pali lan- 
guages. 

The consideration of such a sacrifice in 
a gentleman who was in every relation of 
life admired and beloved, as well by his 
own countrymen as by the natives of this 
Island, excited sorrow even in those who 
knew him only by report—in his friends it 
was keen indeed. 


The funeral, which took place ou Sunday 
evening was attended by an immense con- 
course who accompanied the body in awful 
and reverential silence. 

His Excellency the Governor and the 
Hon'ble the Puisne Justice with Edward 
Tolfrey, Esq. the cousin of the deceased, as 
chief mourner, led the procession, and 
were followed by all the gentlemen of the 
civil and military services, with a lon 
train of the most respectable burghers, me | 
natives to the church of Colombo, where 
the mortal remains of this good man were 
deposited in the grave—The funeral service 
being read in a solemn and impressive man, 
ner by the [Hon'ble and Revd. T. J. Twis- 
leton. 

Mr. Tolfrey was of private and unassum- 
ing manners. He laboured to do good 
for its own sake; he had no ambition; and 
even his learning partook of the same 
character, and had no expectation of fame 
as its reward. 

The Committee of the Colombo Aux- 
iliary Bible Society, at their next meeting, 
January, 5th, expressed their sense of the 
extraordinary merit of their departed 
friend, with an affectionate respect for his 
memory, and regret at his irreparable loss. 
A subscription for a monument to comme- 
morate these setiments and the memory of 
the deceased, was resolved on, and sanction= 
ed by the Governor, aud many other re- 
spectable names, 


LONGEVITY. 


A Malay officer at Calpentyn has at- 
tained the great age of 115. He paid his 
respects to his Excellency the Governor 
in 1814, when upon a tour of inspection, 
The following is a summary of aged per- 
sous at three stations on Ceylon: 


Years of Age. Years of Age. 
5 of 70 2 of 82 
1—72 1— 83 
1—73 1— 84 
1—74 1 — 85 
3—75 2— 90 
1—77 1— 95 
12 — 86 1— 98 
2— 81 1—115 
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New Chapel opened. 

On the Ist September, the new Portu- 
guese Protestant chape! at Columbo was 
consecrated, The ceremony was attended 
by the Governor and most of the principal 


inbabitants. 
MAURITIUS. 
BENEVOLENCE TO THE RISING GENE- 
RATION. 


Port Louis, 9th Oct, 1816 

His excellency the governor, having been 
informed that several respectable families 
of thig town have been obliged by the ef- 
fects of the late calamitous fire ‘o with- 
draw their children from the colonial col- 
lege, and considering that this loss of pri- 
mary education would be a more serious, 
lasting, and irreparable evil than any that 
could result from the late disaster, has di- 
rected, that until farther orders, and the 
completion of the measures in contempla- 
tion for the relief of the sufferers, none of 
the persons educated in the colonial col- 
lege shall be removed for want of pe- 
cuniary means of payment for their educa- 
tion. 

*,* We cousider this act as an instance 
of true wisdom: nothing could effec. 
tually, or so quickly, reduce an island, the 
resources of which must be principally 
within itself, to a state of almost hopeless 
barbarism, as breaking off the course of 
education at a time of life when the ideas 
received are of the utmost importance and 
permanency. 


HPational Register: 
FOREIGN 


America, Brieisn. 

Weather at Quebec, May 1.—The ice is 
still firm in the St. Lawrence, and several 
May-poles were planted this morning on 
different parts of the river. Many people, 
led by curiosity and the novelty of the 
scene, have been passing and repassing be- 
tween the Lower Town and the opposite 
shore, since the dawn of day. There was 
seen at the same time on the ice, amidst a 
concourse of pedestrians, a cart, a slay, a 
curricle, and a caleche.—That the St. Law- 
rence should remain frozen over on the 
first of Mav, at Quebec, for many miles 
above, and for some miles below, is cer 
tainly a circumstance of very uncommon 
occurrence, and a prominent feature of the 
great severity of the last winter. The 
same thing happened, we are told, about 
40 years ago. A May pole was then fixed 
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upon the ice, which broke up the same day. 
How long the present bridge will last we 
know not ; it isa subject on which many 
bets have been already lost and won, and 
on which many are still depending. Some 
have insured its continuance to the 10th 
of the present month; we trust, however, 
that the present spring-tides will open the 
navigation 

Much snow still remains in this vicinity, 
in the open fields as well as in the woods. 


May 6.—On Saturday, the wind blew 
strong from the eastward, which had the 
effect of breaking up the ice before the 
town, it being on Sunday morning in full 
motion. Another instance of the river St. 
Lawrence being covered before this town, 
with fixed ice, on the 3d of May, we be- 
lieve is vot within the memory of the 
longest liver among us. May-poles were 
planted on it on the first of the month, and 
horses, carriages, and borued cattle, passed 
it to the day of its breaking up. 

Newfoundland: late Distresses of. 


The deplorable state of the colony of 
Newfoundland, of which we have had va- 
rious but imperfect reports, came lately 
before Parliament, on the motion of Mr. 
M. A. Taylor. Ofa population consisting 
of 80,000, 10,000 were described as ina 
state of absolute starvation.—Their pri- 
mary distress arose not so mach from the 
failure of their crops, as from the sudden 
and unexpected diminution of their trade, 
in consequence of our giving to France, by 
the Tresty of Paris, the right of fishing on 
the Banks of Newfoundland. Two enter- 
prising uations, the Americans and French, 
are now admitted to a participation in our 
most valoable fisheries; and that they have 
succeeded in obtaining more than their 
share of the European trade, is demon- 
strated by the distressing documents which 
have been laid before the House of Com- 
mons. Various remedies for the evil were 
suggested in the course of the discussion 
which took place, and although the motion 
for relief of a certain kind was negatived, 
there appeared to be an intention on the 
part of Ministers to give some relief to the — 
famished inhabitants, 

Newfoundland papers to June 11th, have 
been received, and it gives us much plea- 
sure to mention, (as the discussion in Par- 
liament respecting the distress in that island 
had given general alarm) that the scarcity 
of provisions was no longer felt. There 
had been exteusive arrivals of provisions 
from Halifax and from Ireland. The 
Roval Gazette of the 27th of May meu- 
tious, thot the Governor of Halifax adopted 
measures immediately to afford relief, and 
that they were carried into effect in the 
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most prompt manner by Captain Baldwin, 
of his Majesty's ship Fly, every officer at- 
tached to Government using the greatest 
exertion to alleviate their wants. 


Emicration.--Statement shewing the 
number of British subjects who lately left 
Great Britain and Ireland for the United 
| States of America, and who received, he- 
tween the 10th March and loth May, 


bi 1817, passports to entitle them to grants 
Ai of lane from James Buchanan, Esq. bis 
t Majesty's Consul at New York, to pro- 
{ ceed to British North America, chicfly to 


ia Upper Canada :—Farmers, 87 ; labourers, 
ig 31; manufacturers, 43; mechanics, 186; 
women, 185; children, 456—total, 988, 
Of this number, English, 420; Scots, 178; 
Trish, 481—total, with 340 last autumn, 
1328. Number of applicatious approved 


a by the Consul up to the 30th May, 1658. 
AMERICA: SPANISH. 

Coinage: Gold and Silver. 
Statement of the Mexican coinage for 


the year 1815, which shews the immense 

loss the circulation of Europe is experienc- 
FP iug by the dreadful wars and ravages now 
committing in that quarter. Prior to the 
present revolution, the coinage of Mexico 
for some years was never less than twenty- 
six miilious of dollars; so that at this rate, 
calculating seven years war, from this sec- 
tion of Spanish America, the world has 
Jost an influx of precious metals equal to 
149 millions of dollars, and England has 
lost the greatest proportion. 

Coinage of Mexico, for 1815. 

Gold 486,464 doilars—Silver 6,454,799 do. 


1,263. 

7% Besides the above, 101,365 dollars of 
We copper money has been coined, which for 
| the first time commenced in 1814. 


On the 15th of February, an edict of the 
Inquisition had been promulgated at Mexi- 

| co, prohibiting, under the severest penal- 
ties, the perusal of all works published in 

; Spain during the time of the Cortes. 

j 


it America: Unirep Srares. 


Slave Trade.—The following resolutions 
\\ were passed by the Congress of the United 
States, 11th of February, 1817:— 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, that the 
1} President be, and he is hereby authorized 
to coysult and negotiate with all the go- 
veriments where Ministers of the United 
States are or shall be accredited, on the 
means of effecting an entire and immediate 
abolition of the traffic in slaves, and also 
to enter into a convention with the govern- 
meut of Great Britain, for receiving into 
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the colony of Sierra Leone, such of the free 
people of colour of the United States, as, 
with their own consent, shall be carried 
thither, stipulating such terms as shall be 
most beneficial to the colonists, while it 
promotes the peaceful interests of Great 
Britain, and the other maritime powers, a 
stipulation or a formal declaration to the 
same effect, guaranteeing a permanent 
neutrality for any colony of free people of 
colour, which at the expence, and under 
the auspices of the United States, shall be 
established on the African coast. 

“ Resolved, That adequate provision 
shall hereafter be made to defray any ne- 
cessary expences which may be incurred 
in carrying the preceding resolution into 


Specie obtained. 
A letter from New York, dated May 26, 


says:— 

“We understand the following are the 
terms on which'the Bank of the United 
States obtained its specie in England.— 
The > to be delivered in the United 
States at 4s. 8d. sterling the dollar, within 
six months from January Iast, the time the 
contract was made ; the payment secured 
by a deposit of the United States Stock at 
par, redeemable January, 1819, or at any 
earlier time, giving two months notice, in- 
terest at 5 per cent. commencing at the 
date of the contract. We are also inform- 
ed that the paper of the Bank in this city 
was ready, and would probably be sent to 
Charlestown, from whence it may be ex- 
pected in the course of next week; the 
Bank only waits for the bills to come, on 
which it will commence business imme- 
diately. 

A company of young men is form- 
ing in New York, for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding to some part of South America, 
there to form a settlement. The shares to 
be advanced by each adventurer for the 
purchase of a vessel, &c. 100 dollars.” 

It is asserted, that the warehouses and 
magazines of Philadelphia, which a few 
months ago were loaded with British 
goods, are now empty, and waiting to be 
filled by new orders. 

Joseph Bonaparte’s New Town.—The 
Jast mail supplies the following account 
of the Ex-King of Spain's colony in the 
United States:—“ Joseph Bonaparte is 
building a town near Baltimore, which 
none but French are permitted to inhabit. 
It is to be capable of containing for the 
present, 12,000 inhabitants. The art of 
the most sublime architecture is employed 
to embellish the edifices. Thus it should 
seem, that the French refugees renounce 
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the hope of ever returning to the continent 
of Europe, since they spend their whole 
fortunes in fixing themselves in so magnifi- 
cent a manner in America.” 

Of the harvest in America, there had 
been some doubts; but when the last ac- 
counts came away, the weather had re- 
cently proved so favourable as to promise 
an uncommonly productive season; in con- 
sequence of which, grain of all kinds was 
on the decline. Flour, which had been 
for some time at an advanced price, was 
fast approximating to its ordinary value, 
having been reduced from 15 to 10 dollars 
the barrel. 

There has been an explosion of a meteor 
in America, which was heard at the dis- 
tance of 200 miles. 

Steam Boats. 

Two steam-boats have exploded lately 
in America. In one of them eleven per- 
sons were killed, and in the other nine. 


The New York papers contain another 
melancholy account of a dreadful accident 
to a steam-boat, the boiler of which barst, 
and all on board perished except two. 

Rapid Passages. 

The American ship, Galen, Captain 
Tracy, made her passage from Boston to 
the Land’s End in 14 days, and to the 
London Docks in 23 days the shortest 
passage ever known. 

A Liverpool vessel lately went a voyage 
to Savanuah, in America, took in a cargo, 
and returned to Liverpool, in the short 
space of 69 days. 

Invaluable present : Bull and Cows, 

Baltimore, June 11.—Arrived here yes- 
terday, in the brig Margaretta, Captain 
Gardner, from London, six beautiful young 
cows and one bull, of the Devonshire breed, 
together with some improved implements 
of husbandry, for Mr, Patterson and Mr. 
Caton, of this place, the whole being a 

resent from the celebrated Mr. Coke, 

ember of Parliament for Norfolk, the 
richest and most practical farmer in Eng- 
land, who gives the foliowing description 
of these cattle :—1 venture to give it as my 
opinion, that we have no cattle to be 
compared to them in the United Kingdom, 
for purity of blood, for aptitude to feed, for 
hardiness, as well as for the richness of their 
milk, and for'work when required; as I 
have repeatedly found by a variety of ex- 
periments upon my own farms and else- 
where. That they may answer in America 
as well as they are now universally ac- 
knowledged to do in England, I most cordi- 
ally hope; and my wishes will then be 
gratified.” 


Steam Boats on the Mississippi. 

We learn from New Orleans, that 
seven great steam-boats now navigate the 
Mississippi as far as the falls ov the Obio; 
and that this obstacle to navigation is like- 
wise overcome by the power of steam. 
Most of these boats carry from 90 to 100 
Hambuargh lasts, and are of extraordinary 
size. ‘The cabins for passengers are fitted 
up in the most handsome manner to con- 
tain 50 persons. The steam-packet Wash- 
ington went from this place to Louisville, 
a distance of 1500 miles, and returned 
in 42 days. There are in New Orleans at 
present many Germans, Dutch, Danes, 
and Swedes. 

Austria. 
Price of Corn. 

Vienna, July 2.—Corn falls here in an 
extraordinary manner. The measure of 
rye, which a month ago was at 34 florins, 
is now at 15 florins; yet bread, according 
to the assize published yesterday, has be- 
come dearer, because the bakers, it is al- 
leged, bonght a stock for several weeks at 
too high a price. 

National Bank. 


His majesty the emperor has approved, 
at Hollitsep, the statutes ofthe Austrian 
National Bank, which were laid before him. 
We may therefore soon expect the regula- 
tions of the bank to be published. 

Commerce: Iron and Steel prohibited. 

A letter from Venice, dated June 11, 
says— Contrary to all expectation, his 
Imperial majesty of Austria has issued a 
decree, under date 10th May last, which 
was published here on the 3d instant, pro- 
hibitiug the introduction of raw foreigu 
iron and steel, as well as all articles of 
whatever description manufactured of those 
materials. In consequence, therefore, of 
this detrimental prohibition, | am com- 
pelled to request you would omit sending 
the goods which [| ordered you through 
your agent on the 3d May last.” 


Adherents of Buonaparte: Officers, &c. 

General Savary, who was lately spoken 
of as having arrived at Smyrna, under a 
borrowed name, with the intention of pro- 
ceeding overland to Persia, we have been 
assured (having subsequentiy altered his 
plans), landed at Trieste, where he was 
seized by the Austrian local authorities, 
and from thence sent as a state prisover to 
one of the castles in Hungary. It is also 
said that a number of Buouaparte’s officers 
have found their way to the Persian court, 
and having entered the service of Fetz 
Ally Shaw, king of Persia, at Teheran, aie 
now employed under the orders of the 
Shah Zada of Lebyiz. 
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Disappearance of a Mountain. 
A letter from Vienna, of the 2d of July, 


| 


our Readers are aware, has been ascribed 
to certain impositions practised by the 


informs us, that the mountain of Hans- | Chinese Officers of State, on the Emperor ; 
ruck, in Upper Austria, bas disappeared, | 


and given place toa lake, Uhis mountain 
was very elevated, and gave its name to 
the country. In the preceding month, 
several phenomena had caused us to anti: 
cipate some dreadful event. From time 
to time subterranean vents bad occa- 
sioned little explosions, and very much 
distarbed the inhabitants of that country. 
Some ten cottages, situated on the verge 
of the mountain, are destroyed. It is not 
said that any men had perished in the dis- 
aster. 
BELGIUM. 


Water Spout in the Netherlands.—July 5, 
About seven in the evening, a hurricane, ac- 
companied by thander, suddenly arose to the 
westward. At eight, ail was silent; but 
the air was violently agitated; clouds accu- 
mulated in all directions, and at so little 
distance from the earth, that they seemed 
almost to touch the tops of the trees. Soon 
after, there was formed in the South West 
a water-spout very large in the upper part, 
but apparently not more than three, or 
four feet diameter at the lower. if raised 
clouds of sand. A dreadful sound was 
heard in the air, resembling that af a great 
number of carriages rolling upon a pave- 
meut. At Oostert:uit, about a leaguefrom 
Dongen, the court-yards were inundated 
ina moment; at Dougen not a drop fell. 
This water-spout directed itselffrom South- 
West to North-West. After having beat 
down an incalculable number of firs, near 
Oosterhuit, it demolished a small house so 
conpletely, that nothing remained of it bat 
some scattered stones. A cart, which was 
passing, was thrown boitom upwards, and 
one of the shafts broken to pieces. The 
horse, although still yoked, was turned a 
different way, his head being under the 
cart. The driver was thrown upon the 
road. This water spout caused at Dougen 
considerable havoc. It broke in pieces a 
row of fir trees—destroyed a house and al} 
the corn which was stored in it, together 
with three sheep-folds and bee-hives. A 
femaleservant was also Creadfally wounded. 
it carried away the eutire rouf of a house. 
for the distance of 500 paces. It overturned 
a barn, broke down the chimney of a house, 
and split the beams by which it had been 
propped. It then destroyed the back part 
of another house and a sheepfold. The loss 
is very great, and the ruin of habitations 
and trees is indescribable. 


CHINA. 
British Embassy: disappointed: causes of, 


| 


aud the fact is now placed beyond doubt, 
by an Imperial Edict, which we subjoin, 
extracted from the Pekin Gazette of the 
4th of September, 1816. It is a singular 
production, conveying amidst a pompous 
simplicity, some very sensible admonitions , 
applicable to the Ministers of all nations. 

“ On the present occasion of the English 
nation sending Envoys with the tribute of 
valuable offerings, as they could not when 
at ‘Tiensing, return thanks for the feast 
agreeably to the regulated form, the con- 
ducting them again to their boats for the 
purpose of proceeding further north, was 
the fault of Su-ling-gue and Quang-hoy. 

“When they were at Tongehew and 
had not yet practised the ceremony—the 
framing a confused and indistinct report, 
and then conducting them at once to Court, 
was the fault of Ho-she-tay and New-ke- 
tong-gue. Finally, on the 7th day, I, the 
Emperor, having issued my orders and as- 
cended into the Imperial Hall, called the 
Envoys to an audience; but the Envoys 
and suite had travelled from Tongchew all 
night; and had come cirect to the Palace 
gate without stopping by the way at their 
appviuted residence, and their dresses of 
ceremony not having arrived, they could 
not present themselves before me, If at 
that tine Ho-she-tay had addressed to me 
a true report, I, the Emperor, could cer- 
tainly have issued my commands and have 
changed the time of the audience, in o-der 
to correspond with their intentions in com- 
ing ten thousand miles to my Court. On the 
contrary he addressed to me repeated re- 
ports, expressed in disrespect(u!l language, 
iu conseqnence of which the Euvoys were 
sent back, aud the ceremonies could not 
be completed, The error aud mismanage- 
ment of Ho-she tay in this affair are wholly 
inexcusable. 

“The arrangenents for the business of 
the day bad already Leen made. Except- 
ing the Miuister ‘Potsin, who was abseut 
from illness, aud loukao and Leu-yin-po, 
whose attendance had not been required, 
all the assisting Princes, Grandees, and 
Great Officers of State, as well as all the 
Great Officers of the Palace, were iu wait- 
ing inthe anti-chambers. Many of them 
must have Leen eye wituesses of the whole 
affair, and must have known iv their 
hearts that it was their duty to have made 
a true report of it to me, and to have so- 
livited me to alter the period of the audi- 
ence, yet they sat unmoved while the affair 
was thus going wreog. Though Ho-she-tay 
was visibly alarmed and in ‘error, no one 


The failure of the late Embassy to China, + stood forward to set him right. After the 
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Imperial audience took place, some persons 
who knew the truth, disclosed Hlo-she-tay’s 
error aud irresolution; but why did they 
not address me at the time in bis stead ? 
or if they dared not go that length, why 
did they uot at least awaken Ho-she tay, 
and cause him to report the truth? Thus 
it is, that when public business occurs, 
their countenances are always placid and 
composed—they sit unmoved, and see its 
failure with indifference. Such conduct, 
whenever it occurs in any situation of 
hazard or difficulty, one cannot behold 
without sighing deeply. The affair in 
which Ho-she-tay has erred is in itself a 
very small one—vet even in this the Offi- 
cers of the Court have been found destitute 
of any expedient for the service of their 
country. For the future let them eradicate 
all selfish principles—whenever there is 
any defect of fidelity or public spirit, let no 
one plead that it is an affair which does 
not individally coucera him—let all look 
up and diligently regulate their conduct 
according to the trne spirit of the admoni- 
tions | have repeatedly given them.—Re- 
spect this,” 
Denmark. 

The Danish cloth mauufactories, which 
are said to have flourished during the war, 
have suddenly stopped, in consequence of 
the high price of labour. This circum- 
stance opeus the prospect of an introduction 
of British manufactures on advantageous 
terms. 

The Danish Government seems to regard 
wilh a jealous eye the recent measures 
taken by the Crown Prince of Sweden, ou 
the pretext of preventing smuggling. 

The Danes, and other petty maritime 
States of the North, are prepared for a 
visit from the ‘Tunisian or Algerine Pirates. 

The Danes are bound to protect the 
Baltic from Pirates, as one of the consider 
ations for the payment to them of the 
Sound Duties. It was never coutemplated, 
however, it may be presumed, that Barbary 
Corsairs would have had the hardihood to 
run up the North Sea, 

France. 
National Finances. 

It is officially stated in the Moniteur of 
June 26th that the half-yearly dividend 
of interest payable on the permanent debt 
of France, falling due on the 22d March, 
Amounted to....44,655,364 fr. or £1,860,640 


Of the above there has been 
already paid 39,765,230 fr. f £1,656,884 


Remains 1395 fr. —£ 203,756 | 


The public creditors who, from having 
failed to produce their vouchers, had not 
yet received their arrears, were authorized 
to appear on Saturday last at the Bureax 
dela Dette Publique, when the whole of the 
above bali nce was to be paid without re- 
serve. We see from this statement that 
the interest ou the Erench National 
debt amounts only to 3$,721,280I. per an- 
num; not a great deal more than “the 
yearly interest on the unfunded debt of 
England, taken at 70,000,000]. of Exche- 
quer bills, and bearing the legal interest 
(as in ordinary times) of 5 per cent per 
annum, 

The interest of the National debt of 
France, including annuities, pensions, and 
Sinking Fund, amounts to 7,600,0002. ster- 
ling; its ordinary expenditure 16,500,000 2. 
This is exclusive of the maintenance of the 
Allied troops till 1820.—The revenue of 
France is estimated at 32 millions. 


In the number of 9,058 electors of the 
department of the Seine, who have already 
been registered, there are found 2,893 pro- 
prietors, 158 military men, 415 judges and 
people connected with the law, 458 public 
functionaries, 590 bankers and merchants, 
454 manufacturers, 2.451 shopkeepers, 
1,066 artisans, 122 cultivators, and 60 mas- 
ters of lodging-housgs and inns. 


Tie Bois de Boulogne. 

The Parisians have lamented the de- 
struction of the Bois ce Boulogne. It 
may be some consolation to them, how- 
ever, to learu, that this promenade is about 
io becume more beautiful than ever, A 
well laid out plantation of acacias, of sy- 
camores, maple trees, poplars, ash, elm, 
and ever-grcen trees, already covers the 
flats which bad been stripped. In seveval 
places the thick copses have spruog up 
again. The king bas acquired new claims 
to the gratilade of the citizens of Paris, by 
embellishing for them a promenade which 
is necessary to their recreation. The re- 
storation of the Bois de Bonlogae, so de- 
lightful to those who take the air there, 
has been also useful,to the pocr, as it has 
procured them work and breal. Those 
who hereafter, while reposing beneath tue 
umbrage of the trees, will pour down 
blessings on the king, will also remember 
that he received the blessings of the men 
who planied them. 


Paris, July 3.—Three speculators ia 
corn have hanged themselves, within the 
last week, in France. One at Besancon, 
the second in the vicinity of Paris, aud the 
third at Autun. The sudden fall in the 
price of bread was the cause. 
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New Light House. 


The French government has at last 
come to the determination of causing a 
light-house to be erected at the entrance to 
Calais. A letter from thence states, that an 
eligible spot is selecting for this desirable 

. When the danger of the en- 
tering of that harbour is considered, such a 
meagure must appear highly beneficial. 
The light is intended to revolve, with deep 
red reflectors, and will be so placed as to 
be conspicuous in all weathers, from vessels 
bound thither. 

There is the prospect of an abundant 
vintage in France, and the corn in many 
districts is sufficiently ripe for the sickle. 

Russian Fleet in France 

Calais, June 21—The Russian squadron 
which has arrived at Calais is composed of 
eight vessels of 74 guns, one frigate of 44 
guns, and one brig of 18 guns. This squadron 
is commanded by Vice Admiral Crown, 
and Rear-Admirals Mourawleff and Ogilvy. 
Its destination is to embark the sixth part 
of the Russian contingent, and to convey 
them to Russia. The squadron sailed from 
Cronstadt to Calais in 24 days. A violent 
storm forced it to cast anchor twice at El- 
sineur. The ramours which have been 
circulated of French prisoners remaining 
still in Russia are very false. Passengers 
disembarked here assure us, that after the 
most accurate inquiries by the Police Min- 
ister of the Empire, there did not remain 


naturalized, and of whom the number is 
got considerable. Several persons of dis- 
tinction have taken advantage of this op- 
portunity to come to France by sea; the 
Count de Maistre, the Sardinian Ambassa- 
dor in Russia, the General in Chief Fersh, 
the Countess of Razumowski, the wife and 
family of General Baron de Jomini, M. 
Bourgeois, French Consul at St. Peters- 
bugh &e. &c. 

A remarkable Tattooed Frenchman, 

An individual, very remarkable both to 
see and hear, has arrived at Calais with 
ibe Russian squadron. He is a native of 
Dourdeanx, and is named Joseph Cabris. 
Egbarked in 1792, on board the privateer, 
Dumourier, he was taken by the English, 
aud subsequently enrolled in the corps of 
Emigrants in the English service. He 
formed part of the expedition to Quiberon, 
saved himself by swimming, and regained 
the English frigates.—On returning to. 
London he engaged as an under officer on | 
board a merchant vessel for a long voyage. 
This vessel was lost at the Marquesas (or 
Marquis of Mendoza’s islands), and an En- | 


glishman and he alone were saved. Re- | 


ceived by the inhabitants of one of those 
islands, to which he gave the name of 
Nacaiba, he was adopted by them, and 
tattooed from head to feet like the rest of 
the islandérs. They gave him io marriage 
the daughter of the King, and he lived 
nine years with thsese savages, perfectly 
happy, having in abundance fruits without 
the trouble of cultivating them, and living 
on the produce of the bread tree aud fish. 
These people are Anthropophagi, aud eat 
the prisoners whom they take in war. He 
has seen several of these repasts, of which 
he gives circumstantial details, as well as of 
the manuvers of the natives. The Russian 
Captain Krusenstern touched at this island 
in a voyage round the world, and took him 
on board. He left the island of Nacaiba 
with regret. He was landed at Kamts- 
chatka, and entered the Russian service as 
a Lieutenant in the Navy. He now re- 
turns to France, and intends retiring to 
Bourdeaux, his native place. The tattooing 
with which his skin is marked, from the 
forehead to the feet, is done with art. The 
designs of it are considerably varied, and 
traced with much neatness. 


«*, Our readers have already some ac- 
quaintance with this Joseph Cabris, whose 
residence on the Island of Nukahiva, they 
will find adverted to in our ninth volume 
page 665. He wasthere in company, but 
in enmity with Roberts, an Englishman, 
who certainly could well spare his so- 
ciety. He was blown off the island in a 
gale of wind, and could not regain it. 
The story of his giving name to the island 
is false, and the notion oi his marrying 
the daughter of the King is untrue ; it was 
the daughter of a petty chief whom he 
married, and by whom he had several 
children, from these he was separated by 
the dangerous situation of the Russian 
ship on board of which he was. 


LETTER OF HIS HOLINESS ON THE AFFAIRS 
OF THE FRENCH CHURCH. 

** To the Archbishops and Bishops of France : 
Venerable Brethren and dear Sons, Saluta- 
tion and the Apostolic Benediction 
“In viewing, after so many terrible vi- 

cissitudes, the vineyard which the Lord has 

planted in the fine kingdom of France, we 
have easily come to the conclusion that the 
means of cultivating it with greater success 
consisted in employing a greater number of 
labourers — This is what our dear Son in 

Jesus Christ, Louis, his Most Christian 

Majesty, has likewise thought; who desiring 

to consolidate the edifice shaken by the 

violence of the winds, had expressed to us 
his anxious wish for the increase of the 
aumber of Bishoprics, by giving to the 
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Dioceses new limits; persuaded that this 
measure would afford the happiest facilitics 
for the arrangement of the ecclesiastical 
affairs of this great kingdom. There is no 
need of long discourse, Venerable Brethren 
and dear sons, to couvinee you with what 
joy and with what zeal we are disposed to 
second with our Apostolic authovzity, the 
pious desires of so religious a King; for it 
is not the changeableness of human affairs 
(as St Innocent I, says) which has inspired 
us with the idea of changing the state of the 
Church ; but we congratulate ourselves that 
God gives us now the opportunity of ac- 
complishing what we have a long time 
desired, and what only insurmountable ob- 
stacles have prevented us from executing. 
Our intention, therefore, being to preserve 
the archiepiscopal and episcopal sees at pre- 
sent existing, and to erect anew several of 
those which existed before the year 1801, 
it is indispensable to make a new division 
of the dioceses, which we have resolved to 
fix, in proposing to ourselves the greatest 
advantages for the flock of our Lord. 
“Your own experience has, doubtless, 
mace you feel the advantage which must 
result from this plan, for the good admini- 
stration of the dioceses; therefore we do 
not doubt of your zealous assent to this 
division. It is with perfect confidence 
we make this demand from each of you by 
these letters. It is a question, my venera- 
ble brothers and dear sons, which regards 
the salvation of souls; for which purpose 
there cannot be too great sacrifices, seeing 
that our Saviour has redeemed them with 
the price of his blood. Show yourselves 
then, by a prompt reply, ready to acqui- 
esce in our cares, and in the salutary ob- 
jects of the Most Christian King, in order 
that measures so useful may not be dis- 
turbed by any spirit of contention, and that 
no obstacle may interfere with the execu- 
tion of what is required of us by that soli- 
citude which God has enjoined as a duty, 
with respect to the Universal Charch. In 
the mean while, we ask of this Dispenser 
of all blessings, to diffuse them among you ; 
and we affectionately give you the Apos- 
tolic Benediction in witness of our paternal 
benevolence. Given at Castel Gandolpho, 
in the Diocese of Albano, 12th of June, 


1817. 
“PIUS VII. POPE.” 
(A true Copy.) 


Cardinal GONSALVI.” 


Thoulouse July 2—The Members of the 
Metropolitan Chapter of this city, received 
the day before yesterday, by express, from 
his Excellency the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, the following letter : 


Vou. VI No. 35, Lit. Pan, N.S. Aug. | 


“ GenTLEMEN—I address to yon the letter 
which his Heliness has sent me, that it might 
be transmitted to you. This letter requires 
you to give your consent to the new boundary 
which will be established of the Diocese and 
Metropolitan See of Thoulouse. 

“* In order to provide for the wants of the 
faithful, aud to restore to the French Church 
a portion of its ancieut splendour, it became 
indispensible tou augment the number of Epis- 
copal Sces, and to re-establish several, the 
origin of which may be traced back to the in- 
faucy of the Christain religion in this kingdom, 
The King, seconding the views of his subjects 
and his Bishops, has proposed the ancient 
boundary ‘of the Metropolitan Sees, and the 
re-establishment of a certain number of an- 
cient Sees. This re-establishment renders 
necessary a change in the boundary of many 
Dioceses, and of some Metropolitan Sees; 
and in order that the canonical forms may be 
observed, the Pope requires your concurrence 
in that which relates to the See of Thoulouse. 

© The sentiments which you have manifested 
for the welfare of Religion and of the Gallican 
Church, do not permit me to doubt that your 
reply will be conformable to the wishes of his 
Holiness and of his Most Christiaa Majesty. 

“ Accept, Gentlemen, the assurance of my. 
most distinguished consideration, 

RICHELIEU. 
“ Paris, June 26, 1817.” 

At a special meeting of the Chapter, its 
assent was given to the wish expressed by his 
Holiness and his Most Christian Majesty, and 
was sent off immediately by a Courier. —Jour- 
nal de Thoulouse. 

The Prefect of La Cote d'Or, in France, 
has ordered a wolf hant on several points 
of that department, where these animals 
have multiplied, Three children have been 
carried away within these few days by 
hungry wolves, 


Mechanical Powers of Navigation, 


An experiment is making on the Seine, 
under the inspection of the Institute, of a 
new constructed boat, with oars, which is 
described as possessing all the advantages 
of the steam-boat without any of itsincon- 
veniences and dangers. One man placed 
in this oar boat, is sufficient to urge it on- 
wards with full rapidity, by a handle which 
resembles the rounce of a printing press, 
and which gives motion to the wheels. 
It is added that a single horse, instead of 
a man, woald be sufficient for carrying 
the greatest weight. 

Mechanical Invention: Nail-making. 

The following article, which appears in 
one of the columns of the Moniteur, has 
so immediate a relation to Engtish inter- 
ests, that we must give it a place here. 

“ Commercy, July 6.—A fellow country- 
man, known for one of the finest and most 
useful enterprizes, which England and 
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France boast, intends to import from the 
first of these kingdoms to the second, a 
rotary machine proper for the manufacture 
of nails. He is in the possession of the 
design, the details, and the sketch of this 
machive. Moved by a sircam of water, 
or by a steam engine of an cight-horse 
power, it forms, every minute, three thou- 
sand six huadred nails of an inch long. If 
the matrices, which are moveable, be 
changed, it makes nails from two lines in 
length to six inches anda half. It also 
forms every sort of small iron work, as 
triangles, chimes, balustrades for staircases 
and balconies, knife-blades, in one word, 
a great number of the articles of an iron- 
monger’s shop. ‘Three persons are suffici- 
ent to attend this machine.” 


It must be unnecessary to say one word 
for the purpose of adding to the caution, 
which this disclosure should give to the 
owners of other useful inventions. 


Danger from Lightning at Perpignan, 


A letter from Perpignan of July 5, says, 
—‘* Perpignan was yesterday on the point 
of being buried under its ruins; but for- 
tunately it was saved ; and this morning 
all persons tremblingly congratulate cach 
other on their preservation. Yesterday 
there was an excessive heat, and it was 
supposed there would be a tempest in the 
evening; that event took place at five 
o'clock. The lightning fell in the citadel, 
fifteen paees from the great powder maga- 
zine, which is entirely full, in the place 
where the manufactory is carried on. It 
caused an opening through the door, and 
in a moment set fire to a quantity of tar 
and hemp. The fire afterwards commu- 
nicated to the manufactory, and caused an 
explosion of the grenades, cartouches, and 
obuses, which were charged. The fire 
was so rapid, that it was feared the ex- 
plosion of the obuses would have commu- 
nicated to the magazine, but it was saved 
by a ditch of water which surrounded the 
magazine. ‘he moment it was made 
known by the soldiers, that the fire was so 
near the immense powder magazine, the 

ple deserted their houses and fled from 
the town. The women, children, the aged 
and infirm, braved the tempest in flying to- 
wards Vernet, and left the town almost 
deserted. Every moment it was expected 
that Perpignan would be destroyed.— 
Amidst these unfortunate and frightful cir- 
cumstances, no accident happened either 
in the town or in the citadel to any body. 
The military and civil authorities were 
ready, in case of need, to give the most 
prompt assistance. The night was tem- 


pestaous, but without hail.” 


GERMANY. 


On the appearance of Barbary Corsairs in 
the North Sea 


Frankfort, July 6.—The committee ap- 
pointed to make a report on the late pira- 
cies of the Barbary corsairs in the North 
Sea, gave in its proposals in the fortieth 
sitting of the Diet. This Committee con- 
sists of the Ambassadors of Prussia, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Oldenburg, and the Han- 
Seatic cities, The Committee was briefly 
as follows :— 

“Phat nothing but the too great negli- 
gence of some European maritime Powers 
could have given the pirates the unheard 
of boldness to penetrate into the Channel 
and the North Sea; that England, indeed, 
had not suffered the insolent proceedings 
committed close to its coast, but that this 
was not safficient, unless similar measures 
were adopted also by France, Spain, and 
Portugal, that in order toremedy this evil 
completely, all the European maritime 
Powers, must combine, and jointly de- 
clare the principle that the Barbary 
cruisers, if found in the Mediterranean, 
shall be considered and treated as pirates. 
In order to effect this, the Committee 
propose that Austria and Prussia, as the 
most important Members of the Confede- 
ration, and as European Powers who have 
so largely contributed to the re-establish- 
ment of peace on the Continent of Europe, 
should exert themselves toinduce England 
to declare for the establishment of the 
above principle. 

“The same two Powers should also use 
their mediation with Russia, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Denmask, and the Ne- 
therlands, to support this application to 
England, and by keeping frigates on the 
coasts, contribute also on their part to 
remedy the evil; that the same request be 
made besides to the Kings of Denmark, 
Hanover, and the Netherlands, as Mcm- 
bers of the Confederation. 

“The complete success of the whole 
affair depends, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, principally upon the powerful co- 
operation of England.” 


The Frankfort Diet has decided, that 
from the 1st of October next, the transit of 
corn shall be be free throughout all Ger- 
many. 

Frankfort, July 7.—The first load of 
winter-barley came in here, this evening. 
It was received with much solemnity.— 
Having been ornamented with verdure 
and garlands of flowers, it was prece- 
ded by military music and by the chil- 
dren of the schools, singing hymns, under 
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the guidance of their masters. Before the 
Church of St. Catharine, it stopped, while 
a Lutheran Minister pronounced a dis- 
course, atthe end of which the people 
sang in chorus the Thanksgiving Psalm. 


Emigration to America.—A distressing 
picture is given in the American Journals, 
of the miserable wretches who have been 
induced to emigrate to America from Hol- 
land and Germany; and some severe but 
just remarks are made on the conduct of 
those Captains who are styled the kidaap- 
pers.of the foreigners. A person of some 
credit, pleading the canse of those deluded 
and unhappy emigrants, terms the trade 
an unballowed speculation in white free- 
men’s liberty, which he considers in the 
highest degree derogatory to the character 
of the American Republic. He avers— 

Ist. That such servants as come from 
Germany, at least, are generally ignorant 
of that humiliating fact, that they are to 
be made slaves for years, for the payment 
of their passage. 

2d. That they are not driven by famine 
or necessity from their native country, but 
that they are enticed by kidnappers, with 
false promises of happiness and gain, su- 
perior to any they could enjoy in Europe. 

3d. That the whole business is a specu- 
lation, even more infamous than the slave 
trade on the coast of Africa. 

4th. That this inhuman traffic is a flag- 
rant breach of the law of nations, and ab- 
horred by every civilized Government. 

5th. That the laws in America sanction- 
ing such an unrepublican, unchristian, 
immoral, and fraudulent traflic, are abso- 
lutely unconstitutional, and ought, for the 
honour of the only remaining republic on 
earth, to be speedily and eternally repealed. 


The usual plan, when the American 
Captain arrives with his ship in Holland 
or Germany, is to engage a person fit for 
his purpose who is conversant in the seve- 
ral European languages. By this means 
the strongest temptations are held out to 
allure the poor wretches from their friends 
and their homes, to an enterprize, the end 
of which is astate of abject slavery. If 
they object their inability to pay their; pas- 
sage, the kidnapper tells them that this is 
amere nothing ; that he has friends and 
acquaintance in America who stand great- 
ly in need of mechanics; that the wages 
being so high, they can, in a short time, 
work out such a trifling sum, and that he 
will stand their security with the Captain. 
Not until they arrive in America are they 
told by the Captain that they must not 
leave the ship till they have satisfied him 
for the passage-money; and that to pay 
this money they have no other way left 


than to indent themselves to some Ameri- 
can or other, upon as good terms as they 
can get, as servants, and that from such 
purchasers he expects his pay. The sur- 
prise of the kidnapped passengers can 
easily be imagined. Their “ friend and 
patron” forsakes them, and, sick and tired 
of the ship, and unacquainted with the 
language and laws of America, they sub- 
scribe to any instrument of writing, most- 
ly with the determination to rug away on 
the first opportunity, 

Stutgard June 30.—For some weeks past we 
see a great number of Wurtemburgers return, 
who had quitted their country to go and seek 
their fortune elsewhere, and who are now in 
the greatest distress. Some of them return 
from Holland, or from the frontiers of that 
country, and of the Prussian States, where a 
pe has been refused them, Others have 

een only to the environs of Mentz, where the 
crowds of their fellow countrymen, who were 
returning home, induced them to do the same. 


From Ratisbon, the 17th instant, it is 
mentioned, that on the 14th two bodies 
of Wartemberg emigrants, consisting of 
4 or 500 persons each, passed through that 
city on their way to the borders of the 
Black Sea. 

Hanover, June 23.—We hear that the 
Prince Regent has purchased the fine seat 
of the Count of Wallmoden, on the ave- 
nue to Herrenhausen, together with the 
fine collection of statues and paintings 
there, for the sum of 100,000 dollars, and 
it is thought that it isintended to establish 
in it an Academy for painting. 

Clouds of Lady Birds. 

Hamburgh, June 27.—A phenomenon, 
{Sunknown in these countries, is that of the 
appearance of numerous collections of in- 
sects, called demoiselles, which suddenly 
enter a field, remain there a few hours, 
and then continue their flight. This even- 
ing the atmosphere was covered with mil- 
lions of these insects, which intercepted the 
light, and presented an appearance of the 
thickest clouds, like those seen during a 
fall of snow: they came from the south- 
west, aud passed over this city. 


Destructive Hail Storm. 


A letter from Munich, of July 7, states, 
that on the 4th a storm of hail fell there 
with more violence than had occurred in 
the remembrance of any one. The number 
of glaziers in that city, and their stock of 
glass in hand, being insufficient for repair- 
ing the damage done to the windows, it 
was found necessary to send for an ad- 
ditional supply of workmen and materials 
from Augsburgh, Treysina, and otheas 
neighbouring cities. 
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Loss to Science : Death. 

The celebrated mineralogist, Werner, is 
dead. The day of his death is not stated, 
but the Paris papers quote a letter from 
Dresden, as to the fact. “ His name,” 
says the letter, “ was known from the iron 
mines of Siberia to those of goldin Peru.” 
He was interred with extraordinary pomp 
at Freyberg. He has bequeathed to the 
King his valuable collection of minerals, 
which is estimated at 150,000 crowns, 

INDIFS: BAST. 
Misfortune of the Embassy to China. 

Batavia, March 3, 1817.—The Alceste 
was lost on the Isth of February, on a 
sunken rock, near Palo Leat, or Middle 
Island, in the Straits of Gaspar—every 
person saved. On the following day the 
embassy left Middle Istand, in a barge and 
cutter, and got safe here on Sunday the 
23d. Two ships left this on Monday 
morning, the 24th, and accompanied by 
our two boats, are gone to bring Captain 
Maxwell, the other officers, and crew, to 
this place. We (who have arrived here) 
have saved only a small parcel each; but 
some things are saved on the island, which 
is uninhabitable. For the sake of those 
friends in England, put into the telegraph, 
that all are saved, and were pretty well on 
the 24th ult. when we left them: we ex- 
pect them here the day after to-morrow, 
Au Americau takes this, bound to Holland, 
The remaining English at this place, and 
Dutch governor, make it very pleasant to 
us unfortunates. Lord Amherst and all 
are well here, consisting of 1§ persons; the 
other 29 that arrived are gone back in the 
boats, as before stated. 

Fertitude and presence of mind. 

In Bengal, some years ago, when Capt. 
Hutchinson, on returning home in the 
night, attended by a servant with a torch, 
casually trod on a cobre capella, which in- 
stantly bit him on the calf of the leg: the 
poison of this snake being more immedi- 
ately mortal thau the bite of another snake, 
Capt. H., with great presence of mind, in- 
stantly cut out with his knife a large por- 
tion of the calf of his leg, and applied the 
burning torch to cauterize the wound, 
which prevented the poison from having 
its usual effect. 

Tray. 


The Pope.—Letters from Rome, of the 
25th of June, state that his Holiness was 
beginning to recover from the effects of an 
accident which befel him at the Castel 
Gandolfo. Being there alone in his room, 
and wishing to get into his bed with the 
help of an arm chair, he fell with such force 


upon the floor that he remained an hour 
and a half in a state of insensibility, and 
without being able to call any ove to his 
assistance, ‘The consequence of this acei- 
dent fwas a raging fever, but it left him 
after a few days. His Holiness;went abroad 
for the first time on the 24th of last month, 
when his appearance excited an enthusiasm 
that was manifested by the most gratifying 
acclamations. 
Converted and Baptized Jews. 

A Jewish rabbi, bis wife, and two sons, 
were baptized at Rome, in the church of 
the Twelve Apostles, on the 2ist ult. Af- 
ter the ceremony of baptism was concluded, 
the rabbi and his wife received the nuptial 
benediction from his Excellency Cardinal 
Morozzo. This man is Jacob Barocas, of 
Leghorn, 35 years old, and son of Zechariah 
and Rachel Levi.  Seignior Joseph 
Celani was his godfather: his wife had 
the Countess Lucrece Rospiglio e Ripenti 
for her godmother. ; 

A letter from Parma, dated the 20th ult. 
states, that the heat of the weather bad in- 
creased the ravages of typhus. Several 
persons had been carried off in six days: 
the breath even of a convalescent frequently 
communicated the malady. 

Afflicting Catastrophe. 

An enormous fragment of rock was 
detached from Mount St. Bernard in the 
night between the 16th and 17th ult. 
which fell on the Commune of Villard-Saint 
Constant, and crushed several houses. 
Fourteen persons were killed, and the da- 
mage is estimated at 100,000 livres. In the 
evening of the 18th, about nine o'clock, a 
Pslight shock of an earthquake was felt at the 
same place. 

Battle in form against Robbers. 

By accounts from Italy it appears, that 
the Neapolitan troops of the line have given 
battle to the famous band of robbers un- 
der the brothers Vadarelli—the latter 
waited the attack with firmness. The affair 
took place between Bovino and Minervino, 
and was sanguinary, The robbers are 
pursued, and it is expected that advan- 
tages still more decisive will be soon ob- 
tained over those scourges of travellers and 
of the country. 

PORTUGAL. 
Pernambuco Recovered, 

A letter from Lisbon contains the 
substauce of dispatches received by the 
Portuguese regency from Pernambuco, by 
the vessel Anna Maria, which arrived at 
Lisbon on the 30th of June :— 

Lisson, Jucy 4.—* We have received 
the official notice, that on the 19th of May, 
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Domingo Jose Martins, founder of the 
Portuguese club in Loudon, marched at 
the head of the Insurgent army to give 
battle, at seven leagues distance from the 
city of Peruambuco, to the army from Ba- 
hia; all that day the action continued, and 
both armies suffered severely, Ou the 
20th, the Insurgent army being beaten, 
Martins, with some officers, ran away. 
During this the blockading squadron eu- 
tered, called upon by the people. On the 
sailors landing they were joined by the in- 
habitants, and they, together, rushed into 
the government-house, and killed immedi- 
ately a priest, an ex-friar, and the brother 
of Martins; from thence they went to take 
possession of the forts, which was done ra- 
pidly, and they hoisted the Portuguese co- 
Jours on all of them. A proclamation was 
directly issued, offering a reward for Mar- 
tins, whose empire had lasted 74 days. 
The success was owing to the promptitude 
of the Conde dos Arcos, Governor of Bahia. 

«P.S. Martins, the would-be Buona- 
parte, won the daughter of the merchant. 
M. Benito Joze da Costa, to whom she re- 
turned without the Duchies of Parma and 
Placentia,” 

Prussia. 

A steam boat has been invented by a 
Mr. Humphrey, on a principle which ren- 
ders explosion impossible. This vessel 
carries passengers betweeu Berlin and 
Charlottenberg. 


RUSSIA. 
National Bank. 

St, Petersburgh, June 17.—We, Alex- 
ander, I, by the grace of God Emperor 
and Autocrat of all the Russias, &c.—De- 
siring to afford to the merchants greater 
means for the facilitating and extending 
their commercial operations, we have 
thought fit, instead of the now existing 
Discount Bank, whose influence, on account 
of the smallness of its capital, and the 
several defects observed in its constitution, 
is of no visible use, toestablish an Imperial 
Commercial Bank. In consequence of this 
resolution, we have commissioned the 
Minister of Finance to lay before the 
Council of State, for its, consideration, all 
the plans necessary to be prepared on this 
subject. Now, baving taken the advice of 
our Council of State, we decree as follows:— 

I. Thirty millions of roubles of the 
capital of the Crown, are placed at the 
disposal of the Commercial Bank. [Here 
follows the statement of the items of which 
this capital is to be formed. 

II. The Commercial Bank is allowed to 
take money, Ist. on interest for circulation, 


loan bank. 2d. To deposit and to transfer 
from one person to another the sums in- 
scribed by private persons, according to 
the books of the Bank. 

Il. The Commercial Bank gives loans 
on Rusian goods according to the principles 
of the discount office, aud accepts bills, but 
in this case taking the per centage ac- 
cording to the course of commercial 
operations. 

IV. Half of the directors to consist of 
public officers and half of merchants. 

V. The Commercial Bauk shal! be 
opened on the Ist of January next year. 

VI. At the same time we hereby issue 
the regulations of the Commercial Bauk, 
confirmed by us. We take it under our 
protection, and guarantee with our Im- 


perial word the integrity of the capitals 
which shall be intrusted to it by private 
persons : as algothat the rights of every 
person to the same shall remain inviolate. 
With the opening of the Commercial Bank, 
we shall not fail to increase the resources 
ofthe loan bank, and to regulate it in a 
manuer suitable to its destination, in order, 
by the united influence of these establish- 
ments on the strengthening of private 
credit, to contribute to the extension of 
agriculture, of industry, and of commerce, 
and in general to the advantage of our 
dearly beloved country, in whose prosperity 
we place the reward of our exertions and 
our glory. 


Petersburgh May 7. ALEXANDER. 


Improvements of the Metropolis. 

St. Peiersburgh, June 18.—Vor the im- 
provement of this city, and for the con- 
venience of the foot-passengers, broad 
trettotrs of flag-stones are now laying 
down before the houses in all the streets ; 
they are separated from the carriage-way 
by a railing of cast iron, which, as the 
streets are very broad and straight, has 
an extremely pleasing effect. 


The Bible Society of Petersburgh had 
lately ameeting there, at which Prince Ga- 
litzan stated, that the whole number of 
societies, established to promote the circu- 
lation of the word of God, amounted to at 
least a thousand, of which seven hundred 
are in Europe. 


Population of the Metropolis. 
An article dated Russia, in the French 
papers, calculates the gross population of 
St. Petersburgh at 285,500 persons, the 
military included. [lu 1764 the number of 
inhabitants in that capital amounted to 
114,000 Russians, and 16,000 strangers: 
in 1792, St. Petersburgh contained 193,000 


according to the same principles as in the 
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natives, and $2,000 strangers. Of the 
present population of 285,500 souls, it 1s 
computed that the foreigners may amount 
to 35 or 36,000. Formerly one foreigner 
was reckoved for each 7 Russians; now, 
since Finland and other countries have 
been incorporated with the empire, 8 
Russians are found for every single 
foreiguer ; and of the foreigners one half 
are usually Germans. Many of that nation 
have been naturalized in Russia: some of 
them occupy distinguished stations in 
society; among them are several men of 
science, artists, and artisans. The French 
settled at St. Petersburg are preceptors of 
youth, dealers in fashions, hair-dressers, 
valets de chambre, &c. Thus it appears 
that in half a century the newly created 
capital of the Russian empire has increased 
in population considerably more than two 
to one. We believe that London has, 
during the same period, advanced in a 
degree not far inferior to St. Petersburgh, 
and that some of our manufacturing and 
sea-port towns,suchas Manchester, Leeds, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, &c. have made a still 
more rapid and surprising progress. 

The Bible Society of Petersburgh had 
lately a meeting there, at which Prince 
Galitzin stated, that the whole number of 
Societies, established to promote the cir- 
culation of the word of God, amounted to 
at least a thousand, of which 700 are in 


Europe. 
A free port in the South. 


St. Petersburgh, June 10.—By an Im- 
perial Ukase, Odessa is declared a free 
port. The Ukase runs thus :— 

« As we have been convinced by several 
ears experience of the advantages afforded 
y the harbour of Odessa, by the exporte- 

tion of all superfluous productions of the 
Southern Provinces of our Empire, and as 
we are desirous of facilitating and extend- 
ing the foreign trade, increasing the 
national wealth, and encouraging the in- 
dustry of our faithful subjects, we have 
caused a plan to be laid before our Council 
of State, for establishing free ports in the 
Black Sea, and first at Odessa. Odessa is, 
therefore, declared a free port. All 
foreign goods, not excepting even those 
which are prohibited by the Tariff, may 
come to Odessa free, and without paying 
any duty. They shall neither be visited 
by the Custom-house officers, norsubjected 
to any of the usual declarations. Ouly 
brandy and spirituous liquors, which are 
prohibited by the Tariff, are excepted, till 
the expiration of the farm of the duties on 
brandy at Odessa, that is, till Ist January, 


“To preveut the plague, all goods must 
be cleared as soon as they arrive. All 
goods, which according to theTariff cannot 
be exported from Russia, can neither be 
exported from Odessa. For the importa- 
tion and exportation of goods certain 
barriers are established, where the neces- 
sary formalities must be performed. The 
laws of quarantine on account of the 
plague continue in force as hitherto. 
These privileges are granted for 80 years.” 


It appears from the French papers, that 
the Emperor of Russia's Ukase, in re- 
lation to the Jews residing in his do- 
minions, has been mis-understood. His 
Imperial Majesty does not invite the 
Israelites to abandon their ancient faith, 
but proposes to grant an asylum to numbers 
ofthem, who, having embracedChristianity, 
may be persecuted by their own people. 


Count Romanzoff, a Russian nobleman, 
no less distinguished by his eminent talents 
than his great wealth, has lately under- 
taken several patriotic projects, for the 
instruction and improvement of his country- 
men. He has built four churches upon his 
estates for different sects of Christians : he 
has also, at his own expence, engaged and 
sent a vessel round the world on a voyage 
of discovery ; he is also about to establish 
some schools on the recently adopted 
system of education, for the direction of 
which he has sent for a competent English 
instructor, 


Coal Mines to be sought for. 


Russian Empire.—In this immense tract 
of country, it is well known that hitherto 
there have been no coal mines. An at- 
tempt to raise coal, that prime article of 
fuel, is now about to be made, under the 
immediate patronage of the Emperor. The 
spot fixed = for this purpose is in the 
vicinity of Tula. Tula, celebrated for its 
extensive iron works, and especially recol- 
lected at this time, from the circumstance 
of Buonaparte's defeated intention of de- 
stroying them. Tula is the capital of the 

overnment of that name; distant from 

oscow one hundred and fifteen miles, 
and situate on the river Upha, in long. 37. 
24. east, and lat. 54 10. north. This un- 
dertaking (the success of which will form 
an epocha never to be forgotten in the an- 
nals of the Russian empire), is under the 
immediate patronage, we might have ad- 
ded, and at the instance of the truly patri- 
otic and enlightened ALexanper. All 
the measures were concerted in London 
with his Excellency Couut Lieven, the 
Russian Ambassador ; and on the 20th ult. 
Mr. Longmire, of this town (the director 
and actuary in this important concern) pro- 
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ceeded from hence to London, with an as- 
sistant draftsman, and four pitmen, belong- 
ing to Whitehaven, and two borers, pre- 
viously engaged at Newcastle. They sailed 
from Gravesend for St. Petersburgh, on 
Ist of this month; all their equipments for 
the voyage being on the most liberal scale. 
We understand they are to winter at Mos- 
cow, except a few occasional visits to 
Tula, as the season may allow, and to com- 
mence operations as early after that as the 


climate will permit.— Whitehaven paper. 


SPAIN. 
Agriculture favoured. 

The King of Spain has issued a decree, 
permitting the importation of agricultural 
implements, free of all duties, upon condi- 
tion, that some of the economical Societies 
of that country shall have certified the uti- 
lity of the same, and have requested per- 
mission to import them. Our manufactu- 
rers in England will, we hope, benefit by 
this permission. 

SWEDEN. 


They write from Stockholm that all 
the Swedish merchants have been apprised 
that, in consequence of the appearance of 
the Barbary corsairs in the North Sea, it is 
advisable to procure Turkish passports for 
such vessels as are destined to navigate 
that sea. It is observed, that in the years 
1627 and 1687, the Algerine corsairs shew- 
ed themselves in the neighbourhood. 


TURKEY. 
Scarcity of Rice. 

Constantinople, May 23.-MehmedAly Pacha 
coytinues his monopoly in Egypt with great 
insolence and cupidity, tothe great detriment, 
not only of the European merchants, but of 
the navigators of all nations, and even of this 
city, which attributes to his sordid traffic the 
extraordinary scarcity of rice which it experi- 
ences at this momeat. This circumstance might 
hecome very serious, as rice is not only one of 
the principal articles of the inhabitants of this 
capital, but in the next fast of Ramadan is abso- 
lutely indispensable. If the scarcity of this 
article continues, great troubles will inevitably 
take place among the people. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Method of defending Timber for Building 
from 

Attacks of the Scasons.—This method 
is much more advantageous than that of 
sinking the wood ih a solution of salt. It 
consists of a coating, which is prepared in 
the following manner. Three parts of 
slacked lime, two parts of wood ashes, and 
one of fine shud; the whole is sifted, aud 
as much linseed oil added as is necessary, 
to form it into a mass, that may be managed 
with a pencil or brush: in order to render 
the mixture perfect, and more durable, the 


mass may be beat upon a marble. The 
wood only requires two coats, of which 
the first is laid on thinly ; but the second 
ae thick as the brush can do it. This coat- 
ing, when well prepared. is impermeable 
to water, and resists the influence of the 
weathar and the action of the sun, which 
hardens and renders it more durable. 

Method of making an incombusttble Var- 
nish.—This is a method of obviating, in a 
very great degree, the action of flame upon 
any substance whatever, thereby prevent- 
ing its carbonisation, and consequently its 
combustion. A quantity of isinglass is dis- 
solved in water, either hot or cold, and a 
similar quantity of alum is prepared at the 
same time; the two solutions being after- 
wards mixed together, the portion that is 
to be exposed to the flame is carefully 
moistened. ‘The addition of a little vinegar 
increases the incombustibility: Wooden 
vessels may be exposed to a flame with this 
varnish on them, and their contents made 
to boil, as it does not prevent the transmis- 
sion of heat, only the carbonisation. 
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The King’s Health. 

“ Windsor Castle, July 5.—tlis Majesty 
has been very composed during the last 
month. His Majesty's health is good, but 
his disorder continues unabated.”"—( Signed 
as usual. ) 


The total amount of the arrears of the 
Property Tax, outstanding on the 5th of 
April, 1817, is estimated, in fan official re- 
turn to an order of the House of Commons, 
at 1,834,7682. Another official paper states 
the probable amount to be received from 
the Assessed Taxes, for the year ending 
the 5th April, 1818, at five millions nine 
hundred thousand pounds, 

The Finance Committee lately made 
their sixth report—it relates entirely to the 
naval service—states that larger ships are 
necessary to keep pace with other nations, 
50 and 50-gun ships having almost disap- 
peared—on an average a mau of war lasts 
12 years—A compiete renovation of the 
whole navy is now making, by building 
new ships. Since 1814, a system of regis- 
try of seamen has been adopted, and of the 
thirty-two thousaud out-peusioners now on 
the books, not less than from twelve to 
fifteen thousand are capable of active ser- 
vice afloat. 

The Waterloo Subscription Committee 
have remitted Marshal Blucher £10,000 
more, for relief of Prussian sutlerers in that 
battle. 
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FINANCES, 
The Exchequer Quarter, the second of the 
year, being just finished, we are enable to lay 
a Schedule of its resu'ts before the public. 
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Erchequer, sth day of July, iit. Note—By the 
Provisions of an Act 56th Geo. IIT. cap. 98. the reve. 
nues of Great Britain and Ireland became consolidated 
from and after the 5th of January, 1817 ; therefore this 
account cannot be made complete until the Income and 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund in Tretand is obtained, 
and added thereto. The sum of 977,4051. 48. 10d. re- 
mitted from Ireland, on account cf the debt of Ireland 
funded in Great Britain in the quarter ended the 5th 
of July, 1816, is omitted in this comparative stalement, 
there being no farther remittance from Ireland of a 
like nature under the Consolitlation Act, on account of 
the debt of Ireland funded in Great Britain. 


Mr. Tirrney's Resonurions. 
FINANCE.—1817, 


That it appears to this house, by 
the 4th report of the committee of 
finance, that the sum to be expend- 
ed by the commissioners, for the 
redemption ef the fuaded debt of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in the 

year 1817, may be estimated at. .£14,515,080 
And that provision hasbeen made 
for paying off navy and trans- 
port debt, within the same pe- 

riod, to the amount of ...... 1,660,000 
Making the sum applicable to 
the reduction of debt in the 

year 1817 16,175,080 


That it appears to this house, that 
the amount of the unfunded debt 
of Great Britain, in Exchequer 
bills outstanding and unprovided 
for, has been itcreased, since the 
5th of January 1817, by the sum 
7,808,950 
That a further issue of Exchequer 
bills tothe amount of £9,000,000, 
and of Treasury bills in Treland, 
£3,600,000, has been voted for 
the service of the year 1817,... 12,600,000 


Making an increase of debt in 

And that, deducting the sum 
before stated, as applicable 

to the reduction of debt .. 16,175,080 
The debt of Great Britain and Ire- 
land (exclusive of any deficiency 
which may arise in the income 
of, and charge upon the consoli- 
dated fund) will be increased, in 

the year 1817, by the sum of... 4,323,870 


Il. 

That, supposing the income of and charge 
upon the consolidated fund of Great Britain 
and Ireland to be the same in the year ending 
the 5th of January 1818, as in the year ended 
Sth of January 1817, they may be stated as 
follows : 

Income: Great Britain, (after de- 

ducting £374,000, ar- 

rears of property tax) 

App. A. 1, 4th Report 
Committee Finance .. 38,709,551 

Do. Ireland; App. E. 1, Do. 

Income of year ending 5th 
January 1818 43,104,182 
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Charge: Great Britain; App. B. 1, 

4th Report Committee 

Finance «+ £36,693,429 

Do. Ireland; App. F.1,2,& 

3 Do. Do. .. 6,985,953 

Charge of year ending 
Sth Jan. 1818 ...... 46,625,382 

Deficiency of consoli- 

dated fund, 5th Jan. 
1818 ..... 3,591,900 


That it appears to this house, 
that comparing the net produce of 
the customs and excise of Great 
Britain, in the first 22 weeks of 
1816, with the first 22 weeks of 
1817, there is a diminution of re- 
ceipt, in the latter period, of .... 1,430,593 
v 


That the unfunded debt of Great Britain 
and freland, unprovided for, may be stated as 
follows; viz. 

Amount of Exchequer bills in Great 

Britain, outstanding and unpro- 

vided for, 20th Juve 1817 .... 52,362,200 
Farther amount of Exchequer bills 

voted for the service of 1817.. 9,000,000 
Amount of Treasury bills (Ireland) ‘ 

unprovided for, on the Sth Ja- 


nuary 1817 . 
Amount of Treasury bills (Ireland) 
voted for the service of 1817. 3,600,000 


Amount of unfunded debt (exclu- 
sive of any deficiency in the in- 
come of aud charge upou the 
consolidated fund) to be provided 
for, 5th January 1818 . ...... 70,267,192 


The following are the Financial Resolu- 
tions intended to be moved by \Ir.C. Grant, 
in opposition to those of Mr. ‘Tierney. 


FINANCE—1817, 


1—That the total amount of the 

Funded Debt of the United King- 

dom, unredeemed, was, on the 

Ist Feb. 1816 ............. £810,046,036 
And on the Ist Feb. 1817 ...... 790,050,980 


Being a diminution of. .. 19,995,056 
2—That the total amount of the 
Unfunded Debt, in Exchequer 
and Irish Treasury Bilis, was, on 
the 5th January 1816, 
Tn Exchequer bills. .41,441,900 
Ju Irish Treas, bills 2,497,808 


43,939,708 
And on the 5th January 1817, 
Exchequer bills... .44,650,300 
Treasury bills...... 5,304,992 
49,955,292 
Being au increase of ...... 6,015,584 
3—That the sum to be expended 
by the Commissioners for the re- 
demption of the Funded Debt of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in the 
year 1817, may be estimated at 14,464,443 


And that provision has been made 
for paying off Navy and Trans- 
port Debt, within the same pe- 
riod, to the amount of,......+ 1,660,000 
16,124,443 
4—That the amount of Exchequer 
bills outstanding on the 5th Jan. 
1817, was .......... 44,650,300 
andof Irish Tr, bills 5,304,992 
—— 49,955,292 
That the amount of Exchequer bills 
and of Irish Treasury bills, grant- 
ed in the present or former Ses- 
sion, which will be outstanding on 
the 5th January 1818, should the 
whole of the supplies of the cur- 
rent year be then issued, will he 
In Exchequer bills. . 60,000,000 
In Irish Treas. bills 4,684,992 
64,684,992 


Increase of Unfunded Debt unpro- 

vided for (exclusive of any excess 

of charge upon the Consolidated 

Fund of the United Kingdom, 

beyond the income thereof) of .. 14,729,700 
Being less by the sum of 1,394,7432. 

than the sum of 16,124,4437. 

which, as before stated, will be 

applied in the course of the year 

to the reduction of Funded and 

Unfunded Debt, viz. 

Sum to be applied to the reduc- 

Increase of Unfunded Debt .. 14,729,700 

— £1,394,743 
CoIN OF THE REALM. 

At the trial of the Pix m the Exchequer, 
July 14th, were tried three millions one 
hundred and seventy-eight thousand and eight 
pounds, sterling, of silver coin, being all 
that had then passed into cirentation; and 
also seven hundred and three thousand six 
hundred and seventy eight pounds, sterling, 
of gold coin, being all the goid coin at that 
time issued. The following is an extract 
from the verdict of the Jury of Gold- 
smiths sworn by the Lord Chancellor on 
that orcasion, viz. :— 

We found in and took out of the said Pix 
gold consisting of 1004 sovereigns, or 20 
shilling picces, making together by tale 
10041. weighing together 2Ilbs. 5o0z. 
15dwis. but which at the rate of 14s. 6d. 
to the pound weight Troy, should weigh 
5oz. 16dwts. 23ers. and having taken 
47 of the said coins, beingin the tale 47!, 
did find the same to weigh loz. Idwt. 
12grs. and to be by the assays and trial 
thereof agree sable to the standard trial piece 
of gold in his Majesty’s Exchequer, dated 
15th October, 1688. 

Wealso fouud inand took out of the 
said Pix silver coins, consisting of 3938 
half crowns, 9303 shillings, and 2305 six- 
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pences, making together by tale 10151. 
Os. 6d. and weighing together 307!bs. 4oz. 
19dwts. but which atthe rate of 66s. to 
the pound weight Troy should weigh 
307\bs. 7oz. and having taken of the said 
silver coins two several parcels, the first 
parcel containing 13 half crowns, thirty 
shillings, and 7 sixpences, being in tale 
66 shillings, and the second parcel con- 
taining 8 half crowns, 41 shillings, and 
10 sixpences, being also in tale 66. shil- 
lings, did find each parcel to weigh exact- 
ly IIb. and to be by the assay and trial 
thereof agreeable to the standard trial 
plate of silver in bis Majesty's Exchequer, 
dated Lith April, 1728. 

And we find that the remedy allowed 
on all the above mentioned gold coins in 
the said Pix amounts to 10dwts. 16grs. 
but that their lack of weight is only Idwt. 
23grs. so that they are within the remedy 
Sdwts. 17grs. 

As also, that the remedy on all the sil- 
ver coins in the said Pix is l5oz. 7dwt. 
T4grs but that their lack of weight is 
only 207. ldwt.; so that they are within 
the remedy |5oz. 6dwts. L4grs. 

Finding, therefore, the said several coins 
to be in weight, tale and allay, within the 
remedies provided by the indenture be- 
tween his present Majesty King George the 
Third on the one part, and the said Wil- 
liam Wellesley Pole of the other part, 
bearing date the 6th day of February, 
1817, under which he is appointed to act, 
we do report, that by the assays and trials 
of the coins above mentioned, they are 
sufficient in allay, and according to the 
eovenants comprized in the said indenture, 
to the best of our knowledge and discre- 
tion. 

William Merle, 

William Moore, 

John Henderson, John Harker, 

Thomas Brind, John Barron, 

Robert Makepeace, William City, 

Thomas Ayres, William Disnes. 

By the 56th Geo. ILI. the silver coin of 
this realm is established at the old stand- 
ard of fineness, viz. 1 loz. 2dwts. fine, and 
18dwts. allay; and the 1lb. Troy, to be 
cut into 66s. instead of into 62 as hereto- 
fore. Four of the said shillings to be kept 
by the Crown for brassage and seignorage. 
Upon this principle the new silver coinage 
has becn struck and issued. The gold 
coin of this realm remains at the same 
proportionate weight and fincness at which 
it formerly stood. By the Mint Inden- 
ture, all monies coined by the Master of 
the Mint under his contract with the 
Crown, are to be subjected to a trial of 
the Pix in the Mint ; that is to say, a trial 


James Henderson, 
Samuel Kentish, 
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of samples taken from the coin before it is 
issued, and examined by the King’s As- 
sayer, Comptroller, and King’s Clerk ; and 
after examination and approbation by 
those officers, other samples are taken, 
sealed up, and placed in a box, called the 
Pix, under their three keys. This box is 
opened at the Exchequer, when the Mas- 
ter is tried at what is called the public 
trial of the Pix, and the samples are sub. 
mitted toa Jury returned by the Gold- 
smith’s Company, who are sworn in open 
Court before the Lord Chancellor, and 
charged by him to do justice between the 
Crown, the public and the Master.—If the 
verdict of the Jury declare the Coin te be 
standard in weight and fineness, within 
the remedy, the Master is acquitted. If 
not, he is liable to be fined to any extent 
the Crown shall think fit. The remedy is 
an allowance in weight and fineness above 
or below the accurate standard, which has 
been always thought necessary to secure 
the Master, as it is morally impossible 
(consistent with the necessary dispatch) to 
work our coins with mathematical aceu- 
racy: The present Master of the Mint 
found the remedy on gold 40 grains in 
weight, inthe lb. Troy in fineness. In 
the Indenture under under which be now 
acts, if is reduced to fifteen grains 
in the Ib. Troy in fineness, and twelve 
grains in the lb. Troy in weight. He 
found the remedy on silver, two penny- 
weights in the Ib. Troy, in weight or 
fineness. It is now reduced to one penny- 
weight in the lb. Troy, in weight, or fine- 
ness. 
The New Silver Coinage. 


When the subject of the new coinage 
was last year discussed in Parliament, Mr, 
W. Pole proposed that 500,0001. should 
be granted for that purpose, but of course 
not limiting himself to that sum; for 
those who were the most moderate in their 
calculations did not think that so impor. 
tant an operation could be effected at a 
less expence to the country than one mil- 
lien sterling. From official documents, 
however, it appears that the loss arising 
from the substitution of the new for the 
old deteriorated coin of the realm; the 
expence of coining above 70 millions of 
picces of silver, of re-coining all the old 
brought in, together with all incidental 
charges of every kind whatever, amount 
to no more than 500,9921. 8s. 

Sovereigns.—The denomination of “ So- 
vereign” is far more ancient in the history 
of cur Coinage than that of “ Guinea.” 
The“ Sovereign,” or Double Real, was 
first coined by Henry Vil. 22! of them be- 
ing ordered to coined out of the Ib. weight 
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ofgold, and to be current for 20s. sterling. 

Mr. Ruding in his valuable * Annals of 

the Coinagé@ of Great Britain,” &c. just 

published, observes—“ These coins de- 
rived their names, no donbt, from the fi- 
gure of the Sovereign thereon upon his 
throne in state; but when, or for what 
purpose they were coined, does not ap- 
pear; but they were coined before his 
19th year, because the Statute of Money 
of that year mentions Gold of the Coins of 
Sovereign’ and‘ Half Sovereign.’ As they. 
are exceeding scarce, and not mentioned 
in any indenture of this reign that | have 
seen, nor in the first indenture of his son, 
and were too valuable to be of use at that 
time for current money, it is probable 
they were struck upon extraordinary oc 
casions only, in the nature of medals, and 
perhaps were first coined in honour of the 

King’s Coronation, as his figure thereon, 

in the attitude of that solemnity, seems to 

intimate.” “ Sovereigns” were also issued 
in the succeeding reigns of Henry 

Edward VI. Mary, Elizabeth, and James 

I. “Guineas” were first issued in 1663, at 

20s. each, and at divers periods afterwards 

ordered to be current at different rates 

“ They obtained the name of Guineas from 

the gold of which they are made, and 

which was brought from Guinea by the 

African Company. As an encouragement 

to bring over gold to be coined, they were 

permitted by their Charter to have their 
stamp of au elephant upon the coins made 

of African Gold.” —Ruding, vol. 2. p. 536, 
An abstract has been laid before Parlia- 

meat of the number of benefices on which 

there is no clerical residence, on account of 
the want or unfitmess of the parsonage- 
house, and which amounts to 1,850. Of 
which 793 are worth 1501. per annum, and 
upwards, and of these 189 are in the 
diocese of Norwich. 

Au Official Return to an order of the 

House of Commons, states— 

The number of persons committed to the 
King’s Bench Prison, from the ist day of 
January, 1816, tothe Ist day of January, 

The wumber discharged within the 

The greater number of persons that have 
been confived, at one time, during the 
same period trees +780 

That there were committed to the Fleet 
Prison, between the Ist day of January, 
1816, aud the Ist day of January, 1817, 
676 prisoners, of which number four died 
in custody, 122 were removed to the 
King’s Bench by Habeas Corpus, and 
516 were discharged between the same 
periods. 


That there were committed in the same 
period to the Marshalsea and Palace 
Courts 1200 debtors and Admiralty pri- 
soners, of whom 447 were discharged. 


From an official retary of the number of 
persons transported since the Ist of Ja- 
nuary, 1812, it appears that the total 
number of male convicts transported is 
soss—of female convicts 671—of male 
convicts, under the age of 21, 980—4and of 
female convicts, nnder the age of 21, 136. 
Among the two latter classes there five of 
11 years of age—seven of 12—seventeen 
of 13—thirty-two of 14—sixty-five of 15— 
one hundred and one of 16—and one hun- 
dred and thirty-two of 17. 

appears froma Parliamentary Paper, 
that the sums paid into the chamber of the 
city of London, within the last five years, 
as fines from persons who have declined 
serving the office of Sheriff, amount to 
20,4131. 6s. Sd. The fine upon each indi- 
vidnal is 4131. 6s. 8d. 

The Report of the National Vaccine Es- 
tablishment for 1816 has been printed, from 
which it appears that in the course of the 
last year a considerable augmentation has 
occurred in the number of persons vac- 
cinated within the Bills of Mortality, by 
the surgeons of this Establishment ; the 
amount at the ordinary and extraordinary 
stations having been 7771; and 44,376 
charges of vaccine lymph have been dis- 
tributed from these stations,—47,874 per- 
sons have been vaccinated in various parts 
of the kingdom, 16,185 of whom have been 
vaccinated during the present year. The 
number of failures since the foundation of 
the establishment in 1809 is stated as one 
in 8592 cases, ‘The report then notices the 
progress of vaccination both on the Con- 
tinent and in America, and it mentions, in 
terms of deserved commendation, the ex- 
ertions of Dr. Francisco Xavier de Balmis, 
the Court Physician at Madrid, who has 
made a voyage round the Globe for the 
purpose of diffusing the blessings of vacci- 
nation by lymph, which was eutirely snp- 
plied from England. 

The Bill for the further regulation of 
Marriages (o be solemnized after the pub- 
lication of Baus of Matrimony, states that 
many evils have ensued from claudestive 
marriages, the regulations provided having 
been evaded, and due inquiry not having 
been made into the truth of certain notices 
required to be given for publishing the said 
Baus ; it is therefore evacted, that no Par- 
son shall publish Baus of Matrimony with- 
out sufficient notice In writing having been 
given Parties to make oath to the trath 
of the notice. Clerk to enter notice ing 
book. There is a clause directing frauds 
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in notices how to be certified. Notices to 
contain places of abode of the parties. And 
the Act to be read in churches at certain 
times. 

The Bill, by which it is intended to re- 
gulate the office of Registrar of the Court 
of Exchequer, will tend considerably to 
expedite the business of suitors in that 
Court. Three new officers are to be ap- 
pointed on the Equity Side—one of them 
an Accountant-General, with duties similar 
to those of the Accountant-General in 
Chancery—the two other Masters, to whom 
causes and other matters will be referred. 
The whole of this beneficial regulation will 
be effected without any expense to the 
public, although three officers instead of 
one, will now be employed upon the affairs 
of suitors. 

From various causes, (among others, 
from the endeavours of the discontented to 
shake the confidence in the Public Funds,) 
many holders of small accounts have sold 
out since last December. Eight thousand 
of such accounts in the 3 per cents. and 
five thousund in the 5 per cents. have thus 
been closed ! 


The following is a summary of the state 
of the East India Company's annual ae- 
counts to Ist May, 1817. 


Receipts in the 


Territ. branch £100,000 
Do. Commerc. 6,486,191 
Payments in Territ. 
branch 1,965,968 
Do. Commerc. 4,458,358 
_ 6,424,321 
Territ. Debts 7,200,526 


Territ. Assets 3,222,773 


Territ. Assets def, 4,067,753 
Commerc. Debts — 2,130,535 


Commerc. Assets 21,066,229 


Commerc. Assets in favours 18,935,696 
Assets in 14,867,943 
To amount of Company's 

Home Bond Debt, bear- 

ing 5 per cent Inte- 

Test 
Do. do. not bearing 

Interest 15,417 3,975,592 


Assets in favour £10,894,351 


On Monday last the long expected in- 
spection of the Lancers took place on 
Hounslow Heath—of which regiment the 
Commander in Chief gave so flattering a 
report, that bis Royal Highness the Prince 
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Recent appointed the day to review that 
corps. An elegant dejeune, a la fourchette, 
was given by the officers to, the Duke of 
York on the occasion, to which the many 
distinguished fashionables who were pre- 
sent were also invited. 


Ship Launch—Thursday was launched 
from the King’s Dock-yard at Deptford, a 
new yacht, named the Royal George. The 
Board of Admiralty, Comptroller, and Com- 
missioners of the Navy, were present, as 
also a large assemblage of persons, who 
filled the several booths erected for be- 
holding the ceremony. This vessel is one 
of the most elegant ever seen. ‘The cabin- 
doors are of mahogany, with gilt mouldings, 
and the windows of plate glass. Ornamen- 
tal devices, in abundance, are placed in va- 
rious parts, all highly gilt, and producing 
a superb effect. The following are the 
dimensions of this vessel, which is the 
largest yacht ever constructed : 


f. im. 
Length of 0 
Length of Keel..------ ++ BB 5 
Depth of the Hold..-+++- ll 6 


Burden, 330 tons. 
Guns—Eight brass swivels of Ib. each_—Man- 
ned with 67 men, 


The Duke of York, accompanied by Vis- 
count Melville, inspected her on Tuesday. 
The following Officers are already ap- 
pointed to this vessel:—Sir E. Berry, 
Captain; Mr. J. Porteus, Master ; and T. 
Goddart, Purser. It is said that this yatch 
is to be exclusively employed in attending 
the Prince Regent, and is to be prepared 
for proceeding to Brighton, where his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent is to 
be taken on board, and to be conveyed to 
Plymouth, where he will inspect the works 
at the Breakwater. The Royal Sovereign 
and Royal Charlotte pleasure yachts were 
lying in the River, opposite the dock, filled 
with spectators. We are informed that 
there is another pleasure yacht now buil- 
ding at Portsmouth for the Prince Regent. 


Extraordinary Experiment.—A_ most in- 
teresting spectacle was witnessed at Ply- 
mouth on the Ist inst. It had been some 
time in contemplation to pull up a line of 
battle ship, on one of the building slips ; 
and the Kent, of 80 guns, was fixed on for 
the experiment. Two frigates, the Diana 
and the Melampus, had been hauled up 
with facility on the slips at Mr. Blackburn’s 
yard, Catwater; and the Resistance, in 
Plymouth yard; but, although the machi- 
nery was in every respect most powerful, 
and more than sufficient to effect the pur- 
pose, yet the ground (newly made) in which 
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the bollards (huge posts) were fixed, was 
shaken by the tremendous strain; and 
during the operation it was much feared 
that it would give way before the ship could 
be got up. This was the only point in 
which it was thought the experiment could 
fail, as, to use the words of the most intel- 
ligent officer who superintended the fixing 
of the blocks, tackles, &c., the machinery 
was not only sufliciently powerful to baul 
the ship up on the stip, but to weigh and 
suspend her in the air. The means were 
indeed immense, and beyond all conception 
numerous and effective. Sixteen hundred 
men were employed at the capstans; the 
reader may judge for himself as to the 
* strain” which these would heave. The 
first hour was taken up in heaving the pur- 
chases tight, and at four o'clock, the Kent, 
of 80 guns, weighing 1964 tons, was lifted 
completely out of the water, and placed 
high and dry iu a cradle, to the delight and 
astonishment of thousands of spectators. 
This was “the triumph of the pully.” — 
The magnificent spectacle was not damped 
by any accident. 


REVIVAL OF TRADE. 


Chester great Midsummer fair com- 
menced on Saturday se’nnight, and, all 
things considered, was numerously attend- 
ed both by buyers and sellers. Fat cattle 
sold uncommonly well, and lean stock was 
also on the advance. There was a pretty 
numerous show of sheep and pigs; and 
these likewise experienced a trifling rise 
from the prices of last fair. Horses of all 
sorts were in abundance, and those of a 
superior quality fetched their value; but 
there was little demand for the inferior 
classes. The different halls had a full dis 
play of almost every description of British 
manufacture, and particularly from the 
great marts of Manchester, Stockport, 
Glasgow, Sheffield, Birmingham, &c. In 
the variety of cotton manufacture, there 
was no essential difference from the prices 
of last fair. Trish linens remain nearly 
stationary in value ; but in the hardware 
market, purchases are made unusually low. 
Notwithstanding, the trade is generally 
and rapidly improving ; and great orders 
have been obtained for the South American 
market, On all sorts of goods, an advance 
of at least thirty per cent. is expected be- 
tween the present and the ensuing fair, in 
October next. 


Manchester, July 22.—That the manu- 
facturing market of this place has ma- 
terially improved, and is gradually im- 
proving, is an obvious and most gratifying 


fact ; and we are assured that the woollen, 
the iron, and the lace manufacturers, are 
again in the fullest employ. Theabundance 
of the products of the earth, in every 
quarter, will engender a demand for the 
productions of ingenious industry. When 
provisions are easily provided, the remainder 
of the earnings, even of the poor, will be 
applied in the purchase of manufactured 
comforts and requisite clothing. For these 
things the Continent look chiefly to 
England; which, of course, in her com- 
mercial and manafacturing interests, par- 
ticipates in continental prosperity. The 
home trade will also revive, from the same 
cause; for an abundant harvest will 
enable the agricultural labourers to give 
employment to thousands of their fellow 
subjects, whose looms were motionless, and 
anvils silent, during the high price of 
provisions, when the demands of hunger 
left little for comfort, and nothing for the 
gratification of the laudable wish to gain 
a stay in society, by the use of better furni- 
ture, or more decent clothing. —( Manchester 
Herald.) 


The Manchester Herald in addition also 
says, that the stock on hand of manufac- 
tured cotton goods, in the market of that 
place, and of good yarns, beth twist and 
weft, is less by one-fourth than some years 
since, and that trade is improving there.— 
The assize of bread for this town was on 
Wednesday last reduced three halfpence 
in the quartern loaf wheaten, the price of 
which is now Is. 33d. 


Trade of Bristol—We state the follow- 
ing gratifying fact upon the best authority : 
“On comparing the present quarter, nearly 
ended, with the corresponding quarter in 
the last year, a considerable increase is 
found in the number of vessels, (particu- 
larly to foreign ports) and also on the ton- 
nage duty received. This circumstance, 
viewed in connection with the revival ia 
the manufacturing districts, fully justifies 
the expectation that we shall soon witness 
a general augmentation of trade.” 


Three hundred and thirty seven ships 
with cargoes, have cleared at the custom- 
house, Newcastle, for foreign ports, in the 
quarter ending the 5th inst. being above 
100 ships more than cleared out on the 
same quarter in any of the three preceding 
years, and another gratifving circumstance 
is, that most of these cargoes have been 
shipped in consequence of orders from 
abroad, not on speculation. 


Tron Works.—It is a great gratification to 
hear of the reviving state of the Iron 
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Trade, and the increasing demand for all 
articles manufactured from that stapie com- 
modity. The want of this article in France, 
from their not having iron ore in their Coal 
Districts, will naturally beget a growing 
dependence on this country for it; aud 
aided by the adaptetion of iron to pur- 
poses where timber and stone were here- 
tofore used, will effectually relieve our in- 
dustrious manufacturers in this extensive 
branch of British industry. 


We also learn from Nottingham, the lace 
trade is in full activity; prices have consi- 
derably advanced, and the workmen re- 
ceive higher wages. Accounts from Man- 
chester also speak favourably of the reviv- 
ing state of trade in that place. 


Worcester.—lt gives us real satisfaction 
to state, that fhe applications for relief at 
our House of Industry, have cousiderably 
decreased during the last few weeks. One 
cause of this pleasing change is an im- 
provement which has taken place in the 
glove trade, which it is well known em- 
ploys great numbers in this city and the 
neighbourhood. 


Liverpool, Bristol, Lancaster, and other 
great trating ports, are all in a bustle with 
shipping off merchandize to the Brazils. 


No place in the kingdom has experinced 
greater fluctuation in its manufacturing 
concerns than the city of Exeter. Within 
the remembrance of many of its present 
inhabitants, it exported woollen goods to 
the amout of 2,000,0001. sterling; but the 
whole amount of last year's exportation did 
not exceed 30,00ol. 


PROSPECT OF A PLENTIFUL HARVEST. 

A gentleman, who resided fifteen years 
in Lower Canada, where oats are sown 
and reaned in three months, says he never 
witnesse:} in that country a greater pro- 
gress in the crop than what has taken place 
within these few days in England. 


We continue to receive the most cheer- 
ing and gratifying accounts from all parts 
of the country, of the universal promise of 
a plentifal harvest. 


Land has so risen with the funds, that 
iu the great commercial counties of Lan- 
caster and Glamorgan, estates have lately 
been bought in at 31 and 32 years par- 
chase. 


Chester.—A general reduction in the 
prices of all the necessaries of life, has 
taken place, with a prospect of a still fur- 
ther reduction.—Potatoes (old) which were 
three weeks ag0, six aud seven shillings ; 


new potatoes Olbs. for sixpeuce, beef, 5d. 
to 64d. per Ib. lamb, 6d. to 7d.; veal 34d. 
to Gd.; salmon, 10d. to Is. 2.; vegetables 
in great abundance and cheap. The crops 
in this neighbourhood are tneommoul 
heavy; and hay grass ts already cut. If 
‘the weather continues fire for a few weeks, 
we may anticipate, with the blessings af 
Divine Providence, one of the most plenti- 
ful harvests kuown for many years. 


Important to Menrcuanrs.—By infor- 
mation lately received from a Gentleman 
residing in Holland, it appears that the 
American Minister in that country has 
succeeded in procuring an ordinance re- 
gulating trade to the Island of Java, b 
which it is provided that foreign vessels 
coming from that Island are exempted 
from the impost duties upon entering the 
ports of Holland and Belginm, upon pro- 
ducing evidence of their having paid the 
export duties at Bavaria. Uponthe same 
authority, we have the pleasure to state, 
since the Ist of January, no other or high- 
er tonnage duties are imposed upon Ame- 
rican vessels, in the Dutch ports, than up- 
on their own vessels. 


Statement of the quantity of Porter brewed 
by the twelve principal houses, from 
July 5, 1816, to July 1817: 

Barrels. 
Barclay, Perkins and Co. 281,484 
Hanbury and Co, - - 168,757 
Reid and Co. - -- 157,131 
Whitbread and Co. - 151,888 
Henry Meux and Co. ~—-124,823 
Combe, Delafield and Co. 110,776 
Calvert and Co. - + 98,501 
Goodwyn and Co. - 60,307 


Elliott and Co. - 55,163 
Taylor and Co. - 42,920 
Golden-lane Brewery - 25,756 
Hollingsworth 7,029 


The following is the quantity of Ale brewed 
by the seven principal Ale Brewers in 
London, from the 5th July, 1816, to the 
Sth July, 1817: 


Barrels. 
Stretton and Co. + 25,051 
W yatt and Co. - - 18,119 
Charrington - - 16,886 
Coding - 12,352 
Hale - 7,763 
Ball 7,048 
Whitmore - - 4,023 


The heat experienced in and around the 
metropolis during Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday last, has not been equalled ia any 
summer for the last nine years. The mean 
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temperature in London and Westminster 
was 83 and 84 in the shade, and from 108 
to 110 in exposed situations. This is the 
temperature usual at Calcutta. The heat 
was fatal in an unprecedented degree to 
that useful animal the horse. Not less 
than twelve fine machine horses dropped, 
as it is termed, on Friday and Saturday, 
between Hyde Park corner and Hounslow. 


On Thursday the 26th ult. the new 
Church, called Holy Trinity, on Quarry- 
hill, in the Forest of Dean, was consecrat- 
ed by the Lord Bishop of Gloucester.— 
About eighteen hundred persons erowded 
the church, and not Jess than three thou- 
sand were assembled to witness the cere- 
mony. After the usual solemnities, his 
Lordship delivered a highly appropriate 
sermon. About 400 poor children, inba- 
bitants of the Forest, were regaled with 
plum-pudding, &c. on this interesting oc- 
casion. 


The Tavistock Canal. 


Tavistock, June 26.—On Tuesday last, a 
most novel and pleasing ceremony took 
place here, in consequence of the comple- 
tion of that arduous and laborious under- 
taking, the Tavistock Canal, a concern 
which reflects no less credit on the enter- 
prising spirit of its projectors, than it does 
on the patient perseverance of the adven- 
turers in, and supporters of, that stupen- 
dous work. Jt was began io the year 1803, 
and has been continned with unremitting 
assiudity until the accomplishment of it, 
which had occupied a period of fourteen 
years, during which the most incredible 
exertions have been made, at an expense 
of 70,0001. to complete the grand object of 
the company, in opening a communication 
by water, fiom the navigable part of the 
river Tamar, at Morwelham quay, belong- 
ing to Messrs. Gill and Co, to the town of 
Tavistock, thereby reducing the rate of 
carriage full one balf, and increasing the 
facility of the conveyance of manure to this 
town and the surrounding country, which 
will be the means of contributing greatly 
to the improvement of the lands in the 
neighbourhood, of which the Duke: of 
Bedford is the principal proprietors ; that 
not only Tavistock and its vicinity will be 
benefited by it, but the port of Plymouth 
will also feel the good effects. It is but 
justice to observe, that that distinguished 
nobleman, the Duke of Bedford, who is 
the proprietor of one-eighth of this concern, 
has contribuied most liberally towards it, 
by giving up to the company the whole of 
the land through which the canal is cut 
without remuneration, 


At eight o'clock in the morning, between 
three and four hundred persons, of all 
ranks, embarked in nine boats, construct- 
ed of sheet iron, and proceeded in their 
aquatic subterraneous excursion, with the 

reatest order and regularity, under a sa- 
ute of 21 guns, accompanied by a band of 
music, flags, and banners bearing appro- 
priate inscriptions, with a company of 
miners, and others dressed uniformly, with 
ribbons in their hats, inscribed, “‘ Success 
to the Tavistock Canal ;” on arriving at 
the north end of the tunnel, cut under 
Morwell Down, the party prepared to take 
leave of day-light for about two hours ; 
there were but few whose fears induced 
them to quit the boats, the rest entered 
this monument of industry and _perse- 
verance with rather awful and somewhat 
sublime sensations: the timidity of the 
ladies was, however, soon relicved by the 
reverberating sound of the music from the 
band and vocal performers in the several 
boats, which contributed much to dispel 
the gloom that otherwise might have reign- 
ed, and to lessen the tediousness of a voy- 
age of a mile and three quarters beneath a 
canopy of solid rock, at the depth of 450 
feet from the summit of the bill. 


On emerging from the southern mouth 
of the tunnel, the grotesque appearance of 
the party (who had provided themselves 
iu various ways against the occasiunal 
droppings from the roof of the tunnel) fur- 
nished matter of amusement to the spec- 
tators assembled from all parts of the sur- 
rounding country, and by whom they 
were received with loud and repeated 
cheers. 

The pleasurable sensations excited by 
the approach of day-light, and at length on 
again enjoying open sunshine, were inde- 
scribable. On relanding, another salute 
of 21 guns was fired, and the operations of 
the inclined plaue machinery (which bas 
been erected to convey goeds from the 
quay to the level of the canal, which is 
about 280 feet above that of the river Ta- 
mar) were displayed, after which the spee- 
tators walked down to Morwhelham, where 
an ordivary was provided at the inn, and 
refreshments for the friends of the pro- 
prietors. 

In the evening dancing commenced, 
and the day closed without the smallest 


accident, ra 


Mr. Coke's annual sheep-shearing, at 
Holkbam, continued three days.—The 
number of noblemen, farmers, graziers, 
manufacturers, woolstaplers, &c. pre- 
sent, was greater than on avy former 
year. Among the distinguished guests 
were the Duke of Norfolk, Earl of Albe- 
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marie, Earl of Thanet, Earl of Bradford, 
Lord 'Lynedock, Lord W. Bentinck, and 
Lord Nugent. After the business of each 
day, the numerous visitants were superbly 
entertained. In the statue gallery, saloon, 
and the adjoining rooms of this hospitable 
mansion, nearly 400 persons partook daily 
of the festivities of Holkham Hall. ‘The 
Doke of Bedford was absent in conse- 
quence of his Duchess’s confinement. 

For many years a socicty has existed in 
the connty of Kutland for the encourage- 
ment of knitting and spinning, avd such 
have beenjthe obviously good effects pro- 
duced by it upon the habits of the popu- 
lation, that it is in contemplation now to 
offer premiums for the encouragement of 
good plain work sewing, as well as knit- 
ting and spinning. 

On Saturday se'nnight was committed 
to Northampton county gaol, by the Rev. 
T. Hornsby, William Tipton, for having 
in the presence of the above-named ma- 
gistrate, on the 26th ult. at Boughton, 
offered for sale, and sold, a printed paper, 
entitled, “ The Winster Wedding: or, 
Derbyshire Wonder,” whereby the Holy 
Scriptures are profanely scoffed at, and 
certain parts of them exposed to contempt 
or ridicule. 

Prolific Family.—On Friday mght last, 
the wife of Mr. Claridge, of the Red Liou 
at Paddington, was brought to bed of three 
children; about the same hour his cow 
calved two calves, and his pig littered four- 
teen pigs (one of which had two heads.) 
The whole are well and likely to thrive— 
this is Mrs.C’s first accouchement, althouglf 
they have been married twenty years! 

Thunder Storm. 

A few days since two thunder clouds, 
proceeded in contrary directions, came in 
contact about a mile to the eastward of 
Ireby, in Cumberland. The weight of 
rain that descended, in less than a half an 
hour, caused an effect similar to that pro- 
duced by the bursting of a water spout! 
A small rivulet, barely sufficient fo carry 
an ordinary mill, was swoln to an unpre- 
cedented degree, and within a mile of its 
source, flowed to the height of 54 feet, into 
a cottage that stood on its banks, carrying 
away aud destroying the principal part of 
the furnitare. Ata neighbouring farm it 
broke down part of a strong stone breast- 
work, four feet aboveits ordinary level, and 
swept off upwards of 30 cart loads of 
manure. This destruction, and much more, 
was but the work of a few minutes, as the 
water came down in a body of two or three 
feet perpendicular height, and soon ex- 
panded itself (wheae not confined) over a 


surface of 50 or 6O yards in breadth; 
whereas its ordinary channel does not ex- 
ceed three feet. At the time this spectacle 
presented itself, the rain had ceased, aud 
the atmosphere though sultry, was calm 
and serene. 

Tornado, 

Denny, Jury 16.—Friday afternoon, 
about 2 o'clock, this neighbourhood was 
visited by the awful, but happily very rare, 
phenomenon of a Tornado. It advanced 
from the south west, and first came in con- 
tact with the earth near the depét, about 
three quarters of a mile from Derby, where 
it was most violent. It there tore up a fine 
ash tree by the roots, several large branches 
of which were carried to a considerable 
distance; and in its progress it took up a 
quantity of new hay from the grounds of 
I. S. Sitwell, Esq. (not less than half a 
ton,) which was carried to an immense 
height, dispersed to a wide extent, and 
carried along with the clouds, The storm 
happily passed over without doing any in- 
jury to the town. 

Flood upon the Thame.—The great flood 
upon the Thame, within the last few days 
has been eaused by the bursting of a large 
Reservoir, attached tothe Canal in North- 
amptonshire ; and which, coming in con- 
tact with some small streams running into 
the Thame, has poured an immense deluge 
of water upon the line of that river, flood- 
ing a great extent of beautiful meadow 
land ripe for the scythe, from the borders 
of Derbyshire; through the suburbs of 
Tamworth, Hopwas, Coleshill, &c. to the 
vicinity of Birmingham. The injury sus- 
tained by such a range of fine grass crops, 
must be very considerable. The Trent, 
the Dove, and other rivers upwards, are 
within their channels, and the hay harvest, 
which is abundant beyond all precedent, 
and partially commenced, promises well at 


present. 
Dreadful Explosion. 


Another dreadful explosion has taken 
place in a mine near Durham, by the 
obstinate conduct of a wretched man, who 
perished, in lighting a candle. We have 
received the following extract of a letter 
from the spot :— 

“ At two o'clock this morning (Tuesday) 
when the colliers went to work, the Over- 
man found it necessary to order Davy’s 
Lamp to be used in certain places, which 
order seems to have been attended to by 
the first shiftof men, till nine o'clock, when 
they were relieved by the second shift, 
An obstinate feliow, belonging to the 
second shift, when .be relieved the man 
who preceded him in the farthest working 
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(and atthe same time the most dangerous, 
being in the last of the ventilation,) per- 
sisted in lighting a candle, because he 
thought there was no danger, and because 
he thought he could see better with a 
candle. The poor fellow whom he relieved 
remonstrated strougly against the lighting 
of the caudie, stating, that the Overman’s 
orders were peremptory, and he even put 
the candle out by force. The infatuated 
victim, however, persisted, and lighted his 
candle again, when the other left bim 
working with it. Ou bis way out to the 
haft he met with one of the Deputy’s 
-Overmen, and told him what had occurred, 
who went with the intention of compelling 
the delinquent todo what was right" or to 
pusish him; but whether he reached his 
destination or not we cannot tell, as the 
exp'osion took place in a few minutes 
afterwards. Ele wastoo late. Just as the 
workman and another person who had 
witnessed the fact, got out of the pit, the 
explosion took place. It is to be hoped 
for the sake of humanity, that this lament- 
able event willhave the tendency of render- 
ing the workmen cautious, and prevent 
them from neglecting to use that gift of 
science by which security is given to them. 
It is well known, that during 14 or 15 
months, all the accidents of explosion that 
have happened, have arisen from the 
imprudent use of candles or naked lights. 

Two days after the above melancholy 
event, some pitmen descended into a new 
pit near the before mentioned, in order to 
ascertain the injury it had sustained from 
the explosion of the old pit, when, shocking 
to relate, eight men were suffocated in 
consequence of the impure state of the air 
in the mine. 


Extract from a private letter, dated 
Canterbury, July 2, 1817 :— 

“The Regent steam-packet, on her pas- 
sage from Loudon to Margate this day, 
took fire off Whitstable, three miles from 
the shore. The boatman at Whitstable 
immediately put off to her assistance, and 
succeeded in safely lauding all the pas- 
sengers aud crew of the vessel; but a very 
small part of the luggage was saved. There 
were about sixty passengers on board, and 
their alarm at the fearful situation in whieh 
they were placed, may be more easily con- 
ceived thau expressed. Many of the pas- 
seugers have reached Canterbury this 
eveunig.” 

Steam Boats—The regulations recom- 
mended by the Committee of the House 
of Commons appointed to consider of the 
means of preventing the mischief arising 
from explosion on board Steam-boats are 
as follows 


Vor. VI. No. 35. Lit. P S. Aug. 1. 
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That all steam-packets carrying passengers 
for hire should be registered at the port nearest 
the place from or to which they proceed. 

That all boilers belonging to the engines 
by which such vessels shall be worked should 
be composed of wrought iron or copper. 

“hat every boiler on board such steam 
packet, should, previous to the packet being 
used for the conveyance of passengers, be 
submitted to the inspection ofa skilful engi- 
neer, or other person conversant with the sub- 
ject, who should ascertain, by trial, the strength 
of such boiler, and should certify his opinion 
of its sufficient strength, and of the security 
with which it might be employed to the extent 
proposed. 

hat every such boiler should be provided 
with two sufficient safety valves, one of which 
should be inaccessible to the engine man, and 
the other accessible both to him and to the per- 
sons on board the packet. 

That the inspector shall examine such safety 
valves, and shall certify what is the pressure 
at which such safety valves shall open, which 
pressure shall not exceed one third of that by 
which the boiler has been proved, nor one- 
sixth of that which, by ¢alculation, it shall be 
reckoned able to sustain. 

That a penalty should be inflicted on any 
person placing additional weight on either of 
the safety valves. 

In the Court of King’s Bench lately, 
oue George Cooke, an American subject, 
obtained a verdict of 1,000j. against Col. 
Maxwell, for fa!se imprisonment, and ano- 
ther of 19,0001. for the destruction of his 
factory on the River Congo, subject to an 
award, It appeared that the defencaut 
who was Governor of Sierra Leoue had 
sent an expedition up the Congo to destroy 
the factories of the Slave dealers: it ces- 
troyed that of the plaintiff, carried away 
his merchandize, which was sold and 
shared as prize-mouey, and finally carried 
the plaintiff to Sierra Leone, where he 
was tried for Slave dealing, found guilty, 
and sent to England in irous asa felon, but 
was liberated by Government. The Attor- 
ney General for defendant called no wit- 
nesses. 

IRELAND. 

Bristol.—A_ Correspondent informs us 
that he lately travelled through great part 
of Ireland, and felt his heart elated with 
the cheering prospect which every where 
presented iiself, of a bountiful harvest. Po- 
tatoes promise an abundant crop. 

Westmeath.—We have mach pleasure in 
stating, that every species of provision 1s 
rapidiv declining in price, both in this and 
the markets adjacent. Oatmeal, theta few 
days since brought from 35s. to 36s. per 
cwt., sold at our last market 28s. to 29s. 5 
and we are assured, that an abundant sup- 
ply isin the country. Oats fell to 27s. per 
barrel, aud the best potatoes sold from 
lid. to 1s. per stone. The reduction in 
the markets adjoining is still greater; at 
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Longford, we are informed, potatoes sold 
at 8d. per stone, and that ou last market 
day, a basket of excellent uew ones were 
exposed for sale. 


General Synod of Uister.— At a meeting 
of this Presbyterian Assembly held on Fri- 
day, June the 27th, the Rev. Mr. Carlye! 
moved for the reading of the report of a 
deputation to Lord Castlereagh respecting 
the education of the Protestant Presbyte- 
rian students for the Charch, Lord Cas 
tlereagh had asked whether this was « 
matter of discipline. which it certainly 
was, as the education included not merely 
tie classic languages or even theology, 
but moral educetion also. He observed, 
that at Cook’s Town au individual, styling 
h inself Lord Castlereagh, stated, by ver- 
b:l messages, that “ Government might 
r. gard their electing a Professor to teach 
their students in theology as an act of hos 
tiity to them, aud they were therefore re- 
quired to desist.” Who, or what was this 
Lord Castlereagh, that he should send 
such a message to the Synod of Ulster? 
Was he an Elder? Had lie his credentials 
with him? What right had he to obtrude 
himself officially on their deliberations?” 
The Rev. Mr. C. concluded by proposit.z 
a declaratory act, that they considered 
the education of students as a matier of 
ecclesiastical discipline, in which they 
are determined to admit of no interference 
whatever. Allusions in the debate are 
made toa letter of Mr. Peel's, and to some 
other interference with the acadenical in 
stitution at Belfast. After long discussion, 
in which many Of the clergy spoke, the 
motion was carried by a great majority, aud 
the Synod immediately afier elected the 
Rev. Mr. Hey to the vacaut Professorsinip 
of Divinity. 


Picvures 1x Action. 

*,* The following article has appeared in 
the Paris Journals ; the attempt has given 
rise to various critiques, in which the 
English are made to bear their parts. 
Whether this is by wav of recommend- 
ing the actress tothe English nation, we 
cannot presume to determine. 


It will be recollected, that the late Lady 
Hamilton sometimes entertained her visi- 
tors by imitating the countenances and the 
attitudes of the most celebrated statues of 
antiquity. A Madame Schultz, whether a 
plegiarist from Lady Hamilton, or a copier 
with her from some original common to 
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both, is making aa exhibition in Paris of 
imitative powers, which she exercies in re- 
presenting uot only the statues, the eameos, 
the bas-reliefs and the frescoes of antiquity, 
but also the most celebrated of modern 
paintings. A French Critic writes thus of 
her performances :— 

“ This lady is of a lofty figure, which, 
notwitstanding it’s weight, does not want 
suppleness. Poetically speaking, she is no 
louver in the spring of her age; with her 
summer has begun to advance, and, as may 
ve easily perceived, does not cease to shed 
its fires upon her. The figure of this fo- 
reigner gives us the idea of a beauty, who 
has shone with a lively eclat. A few of 
her gestures betray the somewhat trivial 
taste of Flanders, or Germany ; but, if one 
may be permitted to criticise her inthis re- 
spect, when she walks, adjusts, or prepares 
her pictures, it is impossible uot to appland 
the picturesque dignity of her attitudes, 
wheu she has once taken her position. 
The pictures, which she composes, are so 
animated (mobles) that it would require 
much space to give a detailed explanation 
ofthem. [shall confine myself to a sum- 
mary mention. 

“ The first represeuted to us is a Roman 
lady, surrounded by her women, and taking 
ail the pains imaginable to array herself in 
the richest and piost seductive manner. 

“In the secoud (for the action of the 
three first pictures is connected) this Lady 
is supposed to have witnessed the martyr- 
dom of several Christians, The transac- 
tou has affected her deeply; she divests 
herself of her rich robes; she renounces the 
vanities of the world; and, after having 
dressed herself in the simple robe of a slave, 
she leaves the place to finish her days in 
au austere solitude, 

“Inthe third picture this Lady is seen 
retired to the bottom of a deep forest, aud 
preparing, by a thousaud privations, for 
death. She often takes the attitudes, which 
Corregio and several other painters have 
given in their chef d’auvres to the Magda- 
teu; and the female spectators were not a 
little surpr'sed at the death's head, which 
they saw her press to her bosom with ten- 
devness. Iu vain they were told, that it 
was but a personification; the sight did not 
make the Jess impression upon ladies, a lit- 
tle too ready, doubtless, tu yield to such 
illusions. At length, the performer expires 
in a position altogether theatrical, with 
which the public was charmed. 

“ Hitherto the Arts have had for their 
object, au imitation more or less exact of 
nature. At present, it is wished, that na- 
ture shall counterfeit the works of art, and 
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thus living beings endeavour to form them- 
selves upon the model of the inanimate per 
sonages of sculpture and painting. What 
is the parpose of this innovation? None, 
according to me, except that, 08 we have 
exhausted every thing, imagination is at a 
loss how to give us sensations. To attain 
the sublime of vature, nothing isnow waut- 
ing to us but to counterfeit the animsts of 
various kinds, who figure so naturaily in 
the pictures of Paul Potter and of Wouver- 
mans.” 


PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 
Cuar. V. 
Suspension of the Act of Habeas Corpus. 
House of Commons, Monday, February 4. 


Lord Sidmouth presented a Message to 
the House from the Prince Regent, as fol- 
lows :—- 

“ His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
acting in the name and on the behalf of 
his Majesty, has thought proper to order to 
be laid before the Flouse of Lords, papers 
containing an account of certain meetings 
and combinations held in differeut parts of 
the country ; tending to the disturbance of 
the public tranquillity, the alienation of 
the affections of the people from his 
Majesty's person and government, and to 
the overthrow of the whole frame aud 
system of the law and constitution ; and his 
Royal Highness recommends these papers 
to the inmediate aud serious consideration 
of the House ” 

[The same Message was presented to 
the Commous.] 

Tuesday, February 5. 

Lord Sidmouth rose to propose an 
Address to his Royal Highness, in 
answer to the Message. Nothiug but a 
strong case of necessity could have pre- 
vailed on his Royal Highness to make this 
communication. Into the particulars of 
these conspiracies it could not be expected 
he should enter now; all he meavt was to 
propose, that the Papers now laid before 
the House by the Prince Regent's command 
should be referred to a Committee of the 
House. What ulterior steps it might be 
necessary to fake ou this occasion, he 
should not now advert to. It might be 
proper, however, to say, that the informa- 
tion contamed in those Papers required to 
be met with energy. Government had 
for some time been in possession of in- 
formation respecting these meetings and 
combinations ; aud independent of the out- 
rage and violence offered to his Royal 
Highness on Tuesday last, in his way from 
that House, had that disgraceful outrage 


never occurred, still his Majesty's Govern- 
ment were in possession of such information 
#s they would have considered it their duty 
to communicate to the House, 

Lord Grosvenor observed, that Jet the 
discontents of the people be much or little, 
it was caused by the conduct of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, in having from time to 
time refused to listen to the cries and 
prayers of the people, on reform and re- 
treachment. 

Lord Holland trusted that no extraordi- 
nary step would be attempted on this oc- 
casion, unless absolutely necessary. He 
expressed his satisfaction at what the 
Noble Lord had said, that the present 
measure did not originate in the atrocious 
attack upon his Royal Highness, which, 
though it could not be recoilected without 
exciting indignation, could not be taken 
as the actof the people, or as such a cir- 
cunstance as called for any extraordinary 
measure of precaution being adopted. He 
was convinced, however a few individuals 
might have conducted themselves, the 
great body of the people were loyal and 
well affected : and ke trusted no measure 
invading their liberties would be found ne- 
eessary to be adopted. 

Lord Liverpool considered the course 
now adopted as the most coustitutional 
which could be devised.—The Address was 
agreed to. 

Subsequently, Lord Sidmouth brought 
down a sealed bag contaiuing papers; 
these were referred to a Select Commitiee, 
which reported, Feb. 18th, that the exist- 
ing laws were not sufficient to meet the 
occasion. The same communication was 
made to the Commons, who appointed a 
Committee, which reported, Feb. 19. 

On the second reading of the Bill for 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act, in the 
House of Lords, 

Marquis Wellesley contended that the 
present distress was mainly attributable to 
the weakness of the public Councils—that 
Parliament ought to have been called 
together to examine the state of the coun- 
try, and apply a remedy sooner. He cha- 
racterised the affair in Skinner street as a 
“ disturbance created by a drunken Sur. 
geon and a drunken Shoemaker in Skin- 
ner-alley,” which had broken out in 
defiance of the “ grand military tactics of 
Field Marshal Lord Viscount Sidmouth.” 
If it were necessary to legislate afresh, how 
could the Noble Lords in his Majesty's 
Government answer to themselves for not 
having done it before, especially in afford- 
ing additional protection to the Prince 
Regent, after the infamous attack which 
had been levelled at his Royal Highness? 
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He was sure there would be no opposition 
from the side of the louse ov which he 
sat, to any measure for securing the person 
of the Prince Regent, and for securing the 
public safety; but the proposition of to- 
night was ill adapted to the circumstances 
and temper of the times. When the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act was suspended before, 
we were at war with France, and had 
rebellion in Ireland ; and he would put it 
even to the Noble Lords on the other side, 
whether there was any comparison of dan- 
ger now ? 

Earl Grey had no objection to making 
provisions against adjouened meetings in 
the open air, and having meetings called 
by householders ; and, farther, that during 
the sitting of Parliament, no meeting should 
be held within a certain distance of the 
House, The security provided for his Ma- 
jesty's person ought to be extended to that 
of the Regent, and those provisions added 
to the existing Jaws, and supported by all 
that is sound in the community, would 
embody round the throne such a force as 
would langh to scorn any danger that 
threatened it. 

The Duke of Sussex said, that he was 
present at the examinations of the persons 
implicated in the disturbances arising out 
of gr ee meeting, and it was there 
disclosed, that the subscriptions for defray- 
ing the expenses of printing, &c. amounted 
to the enormous sum of 101.; and the stock 
of ammunition amounted to | Ib. of powder, 
and 50 balls, in an old stocking, which 
would not fit the two pistols found upon 
the man of the name of Hooper: such 
were then the resources with which this 
mighty conspiracy was to be carried on, 
and the revolution of the country to be 
effected. 

Lord Grenville thought it not judicious 
to compare the present state of things with 
that which existed when similar measures 
to those now under consideration were 
adopted. He thought that the danger, 
though of a different kind to that of any 
former period, was still very formidable, 
and required the serious attention of Par- 
liament. It was certainly impossible that 
the seditious could effect their object ; yet 
they might succeed in plunging their 
country in misery and wretchedness for 
some time, if nut prevented. Tet it not be 
supposed, that because there were no per- 
sons of rank and distinction lending their 
assistance to these schemes, that they would 
be harmless Look to the state of Paris 
when it was thrown into the abyss of po- 
pular tumult, and it would be found that 
the means adopted were precisely the same 
as those now resorted to in this country. 


Even at that very tour, the extirpation of 
religions and moral policy, and a proper 
love of government and social order, form- 
ed one of the most fearful circumstances in 
the contemplation of the state of France. 
Under the wame of Pariiamentary Reform 
the wildest projects were entertained, 
fraught with the utter ruin of the country. 
Such were the doctrines published to the 
ignorant people in every village, and they 
were told in the speeches of their deluders, 
that if their petitions were not attended to, 
there was but one other recourse, which 
was an appeal to force. Ele observed, that 
Corresponding Societies, and meetings of 
the kind, which this country had witnessed 
in recent times, had been declared by a 
Noble Marquis (now no more) to be a more 
important discovery in politics than had 
ever been made in any other science; and 
this engine of mighty power was now to 
be put in motion for the most destructive 
purposes by knaves and madmen. He 
would ask the Noble Lords, whether their 
forefathers would have suffered the people 
to have met in the towns and villages to 
decide which had the best claim to the 
crown, the Stuarts or the family which 
now so happily reigned over us? Certainly 
not; and he thought the question which 
had been agitated so’ largely out of doors, 
had assumed somewhat of the same cha- 
racter, 

The Duke of Gloucester considered the 
Bill to be absolutely necessary. 

Lord Holland was at a loss to reconcile 
the circulation of irreligious publications, 
and the avidity with which they were said 
to be read by the lower classes, with the 
fact, that in every part of the kingdom a 
peculiar class of religious sectaries were 
extending themselves. He contended that 
their Lordships on the opposite side had 
failed in establishing two important points, 
first, that the law, as it now stood, was.in- 
sufficient to protect the public security ; 
secondly, that the law had been exerted to 
its full extent, for that purpose; and fur- 
ther, they had not shewn that the new law 
would satisfy the public mind, or produce 
any beneficial effects whatever. 

Their Lordships then divided for the se- 
cond reading of the Bill. Contents, preseut 
86, proxies 64; Non-contents, present 12, 
proxies 23; Majority 115.—The Bill was 
afterwards read a third time and passed. 

House of Commons, Feb, 28. 

Sir James Shaw presented a Petition 
from the Lord Mayor and Livery of Lon- 
don, praying that the Habeas Corpus Act 
might not be suspended. 

Mr. Coke (of Norfolk, said, for 40 years 
he had been consistent in his present poli- 
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tical sentiments, and in them he trusted he 
should die. He looked for nothing from 
either side of the House; and, without 
fear or favour, he would ever do his duty ; 
but he felt couvineed of oue thing, of which 
he would warn the country at large, that 
the Ministers of this day seemed to him re- 
solved, by their present alarming and pre- 
cipitate measures, to be desirous of esta- 
blishiug vothing short of a miliary despo- 
tism in this ill-fated vation. [Tie Hon. 
Member read a letter from Mr. dward 
Taylor, a geutlemen of great respectabi- 
lity, residing at Norwich, and a Member 
of the Union Clab in that city, denying, in 
the strongest terms, the allegations con- 
tained in the Reports of the Secret Com- 
mittees, as to the principles of these clubs. 
The seve object of the Society to which he 
belonged was to obtain Parliamentary 
Reform; to accomplish which, by all law- 
ful means, he felt a duty incumbent upon 
him. } 

Mr. John Smith ridiculed the idea of the 
existence of any plot against the State. Af- 
ter all that had been said upon the subject, 
both iu the Report and in the mamnpapens 
he was inclined to believe the entire Spen- 
cean Society to be what was vulgarly called 
a humbug. The Hon. Member stated, that a 
short time since he had been in France, 
when, in the pride of English li 
berty, he had, in the presence of a French- 
man, cevsured the power of arbitrary im- 
prisonment in that country ; but the Frencb- 
man tauuted him with the frequent suspen: 
sions of the Habeas Corpus Act, aud said, 
that all the boast of English freedom was 
a mockery, as it might be at any momeut 
suspended at the desire of the Ministry. 
This the Hon. Member denied, saying 
that no Minister would dare to propose the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, unless 
the cause were manifest to the whole ua- 
tion, and approved by the majority of the 
people. “ J now,” said the Hon. Member, 
* blush with indignation to find that the 


Frenchman judged more correctly than I: 


did of the presumption of an English Mi- 
nister, and of the Constitution of an English 
House of Commons.” 

On the motion for the third reading of 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension Bill, Mr. M. 
A. Taylor said, be would trust no indivi- 
dual with such an authority; he would not 
even trust himself, It placed every man’s 
personal safety within the reach of malig- 
nant whispers. When Mr. O'Connor was 
forced to leave Ireland, in consequence of 
being an united Irishman, he brought let- 
ters of introduction to several persons in 
this country, and among others, to himself 
(Mr. T.) While he visted at his house, 
there was nothing in his conduct that 
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would have Jed him to suspect that he was 
an united Irishman. It happened, however, 
before he was apprehended, he was traced 
from his house to several places where 
United Tristimen assembled. Now suppose 
his (Mr. T.’s) character had not been what 
it was, what might have been his situa- 
tion ?—Upon mere suspicion, he might 
have been torn from his family and thrown 
into prison, without the means of excul- 
pation, without being permitted to tell how 
he became acquainted with Mr. O'Conner, 
without the power of demanding his trial 
that he might prove his innocence. A si- 
milar occurrence might happen to a man 
in a lower situation of life, and how was he 
to protect himself against its consequences? 
Lord Folkestone observed, the true rea- 
son had come ont, the measure was meant 
to intimidate the country. In God's name 
why was not this said in the Report? He 
was glad the plain truth had now come out, 
and the more glad when he considered the 
people had atforded no opportunity for 
being intimidated. Spa-fields was urged 
as an exception, but he denied that the 
disgraceful riots originated there, and, at 
all events, that meeting was held with the 
sanction of Ministers. Ministers, inat- 
tentive to the public prayer, regardless of 
the public complaints, had delayed as- 
sembling Parliament till the very moment 
they wanted money. They now, in every 
speech they delivered, reviled the people, 
aud, instead of relieving them, instead of 
doing any good to soothe them, they 
brought down a green bag fall of treason. 
‘The Attorney Geueral contended for 
the necessity of the Bill. All the Bill gave 
the Crown was, the power of detaining 
for a limited period, persous who, consist- 
eutly with the safety of the State, could 
not be immediately brought to trial. He 
informed the louse that other prosecu- 
tions were in contemplation. A most ins 
famous Parody on the Creed had been 
lately seat to him from Norwich (eriee of 
read, read), He said that it was incon- 
sistent with the dignity of Parhament to 
listen to such blasphemy—that it should 
be read but once, and that in a Court of 
Justice. 

The House divided—For the third read- 

ing 265—Against it 108—Majority 162. 

POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 

Panorama Office, July 28, 1817. 


An old adage informs us, that “no 
news is good news ;” because, 11] news flies 
apace. We are willing to confide in the 
old adage, for once; and to believe from 
what we do not hear that all iswell. For, 
ghjouh it be the privilege of politicians to 
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catch the mere report of a rumour, the 
mere whisper of the stent breeze, and to 
draw from it indications not so much as 
suspected by any body else, yet, like the 
second sight of Scotland, the faculty is 
not always attended with pleasure ; oor is 
it always obedient to the possessor’s good 
will. 

What can be more delightful thana walk 
for recreation on a summer's evening, with 
serene weather, agreeable company, a re- 
freshing coolness, a tender moon light, and 
gentle exercise? and why should not a 
politician sometimes enjoy a similar inter- 
val of rest from his labours ? Must he cease 
from reporting battles and murder and 
sudden death, 10 this country, only to tor- 
ment himself aud his feelings with autici- 
pations of equal calamities another 
country? fs he bound always to ery 
“ Woe, Woe, Woe!” We could be glad to 
announce that the whole earth were at 
quiet, at rest ; contented, satisfied. That 
this is not the case, is wot our fault. Happy 
were the man who could effect it; happy 
were the man who could contribute to 
effect it: to him let the uations erect a 
statue of gold. 

But, if we cannot report that the whole 
earth is tranquil, we have the pleasure of 
reporting that our own country is not the 
seat of fearful disturbances. Justice is 
administered, the laws take their course 
without impediment; and a_ still more 
more gratifying symptom is, that they are 
not pressed with extra force against the 
guilty. That there have been guilty among 
us, that their machinations might have led 
to deeply criminal aud extensively destruc. 
tive iusurgence, cannot be doubted; in 
fact, no rational mind affects to doubt it. 
That some denied it, is true; but none are 
so blind as those who will not see. That 
few think it was formidable, may be ad- 
mitted; but if it had not been suppressed, 
it might have been by this time, both 
formidable and fatal. 

We observe with pleasure, that where 
life is in question, not only the institutions 
of the country extend protection to the 
aceused, but the disposition of the autho 
rized Officers of the State, suppresses all 
bitterness against criminals. That the 
coadjutors of the Watsons were as guilty 
as themselves of great crimes and misde 
meanors, is notorious; but the vile cha- 
racter of 2 wilness operated, as we trust it 
always will operate, to quash the prose- 
cution. On the same principle, a je. ding 
wituess against ai accused of 
administering unlawful oaths in Scotland, 
who acknowledged that he had been 
tampered with by the prosecution, was set 
asuiv, and the further accusation was dropy- 


ped ; not becanse the man was innocent 5 
bat, hecanse the witness was not compe- 
tent. And this feeling effected the libera- 
tion of the accomplices, iu both instances : 
they were Cismissed, through a sense of 
what was due to the law and the Consti- 
tution. 

It is proper that the attention of the 
public should be called to these facts; since 
they form part of the commendation of the 
country, and farnish stbstautial arguments 
against that folly which would seek in 
change improvements for the worse. We 
know, at the same time, that the ignorance 
of many implicated in the late proceedings 
is extreme ;—but, as tools in the hauds of 
the more able they were not the less 
dangerous. 

If it were the suspension of capital from 
employment in trade that oceasioned the 
rise of the Stocks, then it may be presumed 
that the retarn of capital to trade has been 
the cause of the depression of the Stocks 
which has subsequeutly taken place.— 
Not that they have returned to their former 
prices ; they continue higher than they had 
been; though somewhat declined, for which 
no adequate cause is apparent. 

In short, we hope that an abundant 
harvest will place plenty within reach of 
all honest and industrious men: and that 
the disposition to disturbance will subside 
ito quiet. 

Parliament, after an arduous Sessions, 
was prorogued under the followmg cireum- 
stances, in which the Speech of the new 
Speaker demands distinction :— 

House of Lords, Saturday, July \2. 

This being the day appointed for termi- 
nating the sessious, his Royal Highvess the 
Prince Regent went down in the usual state 
to prorogne Parliament, by a speech from 
the throne. His Royal Highness having 
taken his seat, the usher of the black rod 
was ordered to command the attendance of 
the Commons; and the Speaker, accompa- 
nied by a more than usually numerous at- 
tendance of members, appeared at the bar, 
and addressed the Prince Regent in a 
speech of considerable length, in’ which 
the right honourable gentleman took a re- 
view of the principal subjects which had 
occupied the attention of  Parlioment 
through the session. He particulasly ad- 
verted to theFinance committee, the labours 
of which, he trusted, would be productive 
of great good to the public. One source of 
consolation had been drawn from their 
enquiry, which must prove highly gratify- 
ing to his Royal Highness, aud to the em- 
pire at large,—namely, that if our expen- 
diture was confined to what the real inter- 
ests of the country required, no appreheu- 
sions need be entertained for the stability 
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of our resources. And notwithstanding the 
great exertions which this country bad 
been called on to make, at no period of our 
history had public credit stood higher than 
it did at present. Another source of 
congratulation was, that the bouse had 
been enabled to provide for all the wants 
of the year without adding to the bur- 
theus of the people. The attention of the 
house had also been drawn to the internal 
state of the country, aud it was with ex- 
treme regret they had seen, that attempts 
had been made by certain tl-disposed in- 
dividuals, to turn the distresses of the peo- 
ple to mischievous objects. His Majesty's 
faithful Commous had adopted those mudes 
which they thought best calculated to put 
an eud to these attempts, and to render 
them ineffectual to disturb the tranquillity 
of the country, by endeavouring to provide 
employment for the poor—by encouraging 
the fisheries, aud other means;—neither had 
the Commoas been inattentive to the eon- 
cerns of Ireland—a measure had been 
adopted relitive to the presentments made 
by grand juries, which was calculated to 
do much good to that part of the United 
Empire. The house had also been assidu- 
ously engaged in enquiries into the state of 
the poor laws; and although there had not 
been time to adopt any measure on this 
great subject, much good might be ex- 
pected to arise from what the committee 
had already been able to do. These and 
many other labours had engaged the atten- 
tion of the present session, which, though 
it might not be equally splendid with sume 
which had preceded it, he trusted would 
be found productive of as much good to the 
nation at large. ‘The right bhouourable 
gentleman concluded by observing, be had 
now to present the last mouey bill of the 
session, to which he humbly entreated his 
Royal Highness to give his assent. 

The Royal asseut was then given to the 
bill in) question, which was, a bill for 
granting certain sums for the service of the 
year, and to a bill for regulating the dura- 
tion of polls at elections. 


His Royal Highness then delivered the 
foilowiug most gracious speech : 

ify Lords, aud Gentlemen, 

1 cannot close this session of Parliament, 
without renewing my expression of deep re- 
gret at the continuance of his Majesty’s la- 
mented indisposition. 

The diligence with which you have applied 
yourselves to the consideration of the different 
objects which [ recommended to your atten- 
tion at the commencement of the session, ce- 
mands my warmest acknowledgements ; and 
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I have no doubt that the favourable change 
which is happily taking place in our internal 
situatiou, is mainly to be ascribed to the salu- 
tary measures Which you have adopted fur 
preserving the public tranquillity, and to your 
steady adherence to those principles by which 
the constitution, resources and eredit of the 
country have been hitherto preserved and 
maintained. 

Notwithstanding the arts and industry 

'which have been too successfully exerted in 
some parts of the country to alienate the af- 
fections of his Majesty’s subjects, aud to sti- 
mulate them to acts of violence and insurrec- 
tion, | have had the satisfaction of receiving 
the most decisive proufs of the loyalty and 
public spirit of the great body of the people ; 
and the patience with which they hzve sus- 
tained the most severe temporary distress can- 
not be too highly commended. 

I am fully sensible of the confidence whieh 
you have manifested towards me by the extra- 
ordinary powers which you have placed in my 
hands; The necessity which bas called for 
them is to me matter of deep regret: and 
you may rely on my making a temperate but 
effectual use of them, for the protection and 
security of his Majesty’s loyal subjects. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

I thank you for the supplies which you have 
granted to me; and for the laborious investi- 
gation which at my recommendation, you have 
made into the state of the income aud expen- 
diture of the country. 

It has given me sincere pleasure to find that 
you have been enabled to provide for every 
branch of the pnb'ic service without any addi- 
tion to the burtheus of the people. 

The state of the public credit affords a deci- 
sive proof of the wisdom and expediency, 
under all the present circumstances, of those 
financial arrangements which you have 
adopted. 

I have every reason to believe that the defi- 
ciency in the Revenue is, in a great degree, to 
be ascribed to the unfavourable state of the 
last season ; and I look forward with sanguine 
expectations to its gradual improvement. 

My Lords, and Gentk 

The measures which were in progress at the 
coumencement of the session, for the issue of 
a new silver coinage, have been carried into 
execution in a manner which has given uni- 
versal satisfaction ; and to complete the sys- 


tem which has beeu sanctioned by Parliament, 
1a gold coinage of a new denomimauion has 
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been provided for the convenience of the 
publig. 

1 continue to receive from foreigu powers 
the strongest assurances of their friendly dis- 
position towards this country, aud of their de- 
sire to preserve the general tranquillity. 

The prospect of an abundant harvest 
throughout a considerable part of the Conti- 
nent is in the highest degree satisfactory. 
This happy dispensation of Providence can- 
not fail to mitigate, if not wholly to remove, 
that pressure under which so many of the na- 
tions of Europe have been suffering in the 
course of the last year; and I trust that we 
may look forward in consequence, to an it- 
provement iu the commercial relations of this, 
and of all other countrirs 

I cannot allow you to separate without re- 
commending to you, that upon your return to 
your severa! counties, you should use your ut 
most endeavours to defeat all attempts to cor- 
rupt and mislead the lower classes of the com- 
munity; and that you should lose no oppor- 
tunity of inculcating amongst them that spirit 
of coneord and obedience to the laws, which 
is not less essential to their happiness as indi- 
viduals, than it is indispensable to the general 
welfare and prosperity of the kingdom. 


The lord chancellor then, by his Royal 
Highness’s command, prorogued Parliament 
to the 25th day of August next. 


The expectation of the anxious directs 
itself to a proposition from France for the 
remova! of another fifth part of the Allied 
Army; and combined with this is a pretty 
broad hint of farther loans and supplies of 
cash, required by France. The former 
contract has proved profitable; and con- 
nected with the state of the juterior of that 
country, on which the chance of profit 
rested, it gives us pleasure to report what 
has been, as an angary of what will be. 

The short lived insurrections in Spain 
and Portugal, if managed in their conse- 

ces by able statesmen, will confirm 
the governments, respectively, more than 
if they hed not happened. The town and 
province of Pernambuco in the Brazils has 
reverte:! to the Royal Authority. The in- 
surgenis were not only weaker than they 
thought for, in point of numbers, but of 
public opinion, also; and those who fell 
under their power soon discovered that 
every change is not an improvement.— 
Many more things are required to make a 
Government than speculators and parti- 
zans imagine. 

The attention of Foreign States to Com- 


merce, the establishment of national Banks, 
the opening of ports, the regulation of 
duties, are so mauy branches rather of po- 
litical than of commercial science, in the 
present day. They cannot be too much 
praised ; and as they indicate not merely 
the prevalence of peace, at this moment, 
but the prevalence of pacific councils, aud 
preparations for the coutinuance of peace, 
we haul these establishments, and willingly 
give them credit for what our hopes and 
wishes anticipate. 

If there be clouds in the political hori- 
zon, they obscure a distant part of the 
Globe, though an important part of our 
possessions: whispers of further proceed- 
ings by way of chastisement for the late 
irruptions of the Pindarree, continue in 
circulation. Certainly, those free-booters 
deserve exemplary punishment; and if 
they have been supported, or prompted, 
as many believe, by the Marhattas. or if 
the .Marhattas afford them shelter, and 
partake the prey, as all infer; then, that 
people must expect to share in the punish- 
meut; which, however, will probably prove 
expensive to those who inflict it. 

The apology published by the Chinese 
Emperor for an apparent disrespect to the 
British Embassy, sufficiently manifests the 
respect in which the British power is held 
in the East. 


Commercial Chronicle. 


STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee-house, July 21, 1817 


The prevailing opinion throughout the 
kiugdom at length follows that which we 
have been in the habit of supporting, that 
trade revives; that it is about to renew old 
connections, and to resume certain chan- 
uels, different, no doubt, from those in 
which it flowed during the time of war; 
but not the less salutary, nor, after a while, 
the less profitable. 

It is remarkable, that after the peace of 
1763, the commerce of Britain was greatly 
enlarged: after the peace with France and 
America, our exports took a flight, that all 
thought extraerdinary, and some deemed 
preposterous: and we venture to hope, 
that a phenomenon of the like kind is now 
about to astonish the world. 

It passes for certain that the demand of 
the continent for our cotton in the shape of 
twist, has not only diminished the stock of 
the raw commodity on hand, so that it is 
reduced to a quantity comparatively tri- 
vial; but, it has raised the price at market 
3d, or even perhaps, 1d. per Ib.; and at 
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this rise the demand continues, and is 
likely to continue. It was, indeed, the opi 
pion of the market, about the middie of 
the mouth, that cottous would fall, gener- 
ally ; and Bengal cotton was estimated at 
4d to Id per Ib. below the former price ; 
but the event proved otherwise. “The pur- 
chasers had calculated, that as 14,000 bags 
were sold so late as May 30, and near- 
ly as much would come to sale ina few 
days, the supply would more than equal 
the demaud, and the market would be 
heavy, not tosay glutted. Contrary to ex- 
pectation, the whole has gone off with uu- 
common briskness. 
The following are the particulars of the 
sale at the India Huuse:— 
2879 very ordinary to middling Bengals, 
82d. to 
2178 fair common, 10d to 102d, 
4988 fair DT and EC 103d to 113d. 
1748 very good, of the marks S R and W 
and 1) T 12d to 123d. 190 inferior 112d. 
to 
Damaged Bengals 834 to 113d. 
A few bags very superior Surats realized 
20d. 
325 Surats very good 183d to 182d. 
a few ordinary 15d to 153d. 
the damaged 164d to 17% 
100 Bourbons, ordinary to fair quality, 
22d to 2s. 6d. per Ib. 


The whole sale consisted of 12,792 bags, 
besides about 790 taken previously to the 
commencement of the sale; the principal 
purchasers were the export houses. — It is 
calculated about two-thirds were taken for 
shipping. Now, if two-thirds of this ex- 
tensive sale were taken for shipping; if 
export houses are bespeaking cotton twist, 
ata considerable advance ; if the common 
sorts command a higher price, by reasen 
of enlarged orders, then the inference is 
clear and satisfactory, that commerce ac- 
quires vigour abroad, and that trade will 
revive at home. It is true, nevertheless, 
that as foreign orders are now to meet a 
raised market, they will experience a tri- 
fling check; buat the probability is, that 
when foreiguers find they must pay the ad- 
ditional penny, they will pay it. 

Another inference it gives us great plea- 
sure to votice:—Trade is gradually sur- 
mounting its difficulties abroad. For, if 
this were not the case, foreign merchants 
would not, indeed they could not, send over 
their commissions to be executed here, in 
quantities sufficient to influence our dealers. 
They have in prospect, the due payment 
for the goods they deliver; and those who 
buy of the importer have a knowledge of 
what is wanted, or what is on the point of 
being wanted by their customers; for they 


do not purchase these commodities to keep, 
hut to deliver to o.her hands; andthe hope 
of profit is the moving cause, in each of 
these instances. There must, then be more 
mouey in circulation, more confidence in 
activity, or these hopes would be nugatory, 
and these orders would be withheld, 

This may be, perhaps, the most proper 
place that will offer to remind our reader 
of the repeated warnings we have given to 
workmen, respecting the good workmanship 
which it was their interest to deliver, and 
that of their employers to export; the time 
justifies our cautions; we do not mean in 
the cotton manufacture oniy, but m ad, It 
is of no use that our people should grumble 
out, “why caunot they deal with us?— 
Why cannot they buy ow" goods?” So they 
will; if your article be considerably better 
than they can make at home ; but, if they, 
at home, can make an article as good, or 
ueariy as good as what you offer, ask why 
they should buy yours? It is but just that 
patriotism should make up the difference, 
if it be but small: Why not give employ- 
ment to their own people? Would not you 
do the same ? 

Much the same event as took place in 
the cotton trade took piace, also, in the 
Sugar market. From a slight depression 
amoug the Muscovadoes, and a sensible 
suspension in the demand, the sagacious 
anticipated a considerable reduction. — [tis 
certain, however, that the stocks in the 
warehouses encrease but very slowly ; and 
that the deliveries are steady, and even 
extensive, both for home consumption and 
for shippig. About the middle of the 
month, the market became almost sudden- 
ly, exceedingly brisk ; in the course of an 
hour the sales were so extensive that an 
advance of Is. was demanded and imme- 
diately complied with ; before the close of 
the market a farther rise was realized, 
making the advance 2s. per ewt. at which 
improvement tearly 4000 casks were sold, 
The deliveries from the warehouses the 
same week were 4700 casks, of which about 
800 were for exportation. Besides these 
extensive sales by private contract, there 
was a considerable public sale of Barba- 
does sugar; which weat off with consi- 
derable briskuess, and generally Ss. per 
ewt. higher :—good white realized 89s. ; 
middliug 84s. 6d. to S5s.; yellow 78s. to 
$3s. 6d. the lowest in the sale 76s. A 
considerable part was snpposed to be 
bought on speculation. 

The Cenand for Refined goods continues 
sv extensive that the market is without 
supplies, and the greater proportion of the 
parcels to be ready for two or three weeks 
to come, are already contracted for; the 
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prices of refined goods may be generally 
stated at Ss. to 4s. higher. Molasses have 
been in extensive demand. 

ju Foreign Sugars the advance may be 
quoted 2s. per cwt., sales of Havannah 
have been made at the advance; for fine 
white Brazil 63s. has this morning been 
refused. 

As all the Refined goods are bespoke, 
and the contracts are made for time, at a 
higher currency, it may readily be sup- 
posed, that there are no parcels in the 
market, the actual price, therefore, is 
merely nominal. 

On the whole, we have to report, that 
nearly one-third of the whole stock of 
sugars in Loudon, beiog ten thousand casks, 
has changed hands m the course of fen 
days. ‘This certainly marks the expecta- 
tion of the purchasers It must, however, 
be adwitted, that after an exertion so cou- 
siderable, the demand for this article will 
somewhat abate. Those who did not sell, 
on the oecasion, will, it is very likely be 
obliged to take a shilling or two per cwt. 
less, if obliged by circumstances to dis 
pose of their commodity. 

Corree has been brought forward in 
such quantities that it is really wonderful 
how the market could bear it, at all:— 
Last week about 1,500 casks and 3,390 
bags; this week more than 1,200 casks 
and 4,000 bags. Itcan occasion vo sur- 
prise that the artiele should decline about 
2s. percwt Even the prime sorts felt this 
depression ; and at this price the holders 
were willing to sell. What this may augur, 
it is not easy to affirm; bat it should seem 
that the present prices afford a profit, ex- 
peuces being now less than heretofore; or 
that great supplies are expected, and the 
merchauts wish to rid themselves of their 
present siocks before otiers arrive. 

Provisions, &¢ —The contract ad- 
vertised by Government for 6000 tierces of 
Beef and Pork has not been concluded: 
the teuders were made, but at too high a 
rate to be accepted; the market has in con- 
sequence remained in a state of inactivity, 
the holders are firm, aud many are of opi- 
niou that Government will be obliged to 
come to market at an advanced period of 
the season ou less favourable terms. The 
demand for Bacon coutinues steady; the 
cousimption is more extensive. 

vrice of Provistons at a Public Sale, 
advertised to be sold without reserve.— 
Al: very good quality, of last year. 

760 firkins Newry Butter, Ist, 74s. to 77s.—2d. 
64s. tu 66s. 

160 ditto Drogheda, Ist. 66s. to 69s.—2d. 61s, 
to 62s. 

100 ditto Coleraine, Ist. 73s. to 73s. 6d. — 2d. 
64s, tu 65s. 


60 ditto Dublin, 2d, 60s. 
70 bales Belfast Middles Bacon, 57s. to 59s, 
and 54s to 56s, 

4 hhds. Green Hams, 41s. 

25 kits Pork, cut as Berwick, 42s. to 47s. 

Toracco continues nearly vominal. The 
cause of this stagnation is, the uncertainty 
at present ou the subject of the French 
contract. If that should prove smail, the 
effect will be trifling, or nove at all; if it 
shou!d prove extensive the market will feel 
it, of course; but probably, not so much as 
some expect and wish for. 

The import of Tattow from the Baltic 
does uot prove to be so extensive as had 
been expected. In cousequence of this de- 
ficient supply, the demand for the article 
has become brisk, and will, it is most likely 
continue so, at least, till the quantities 
to be used by the trade, are either in pos- 
session, or by contract for future delivery. 
This is no more than is natural, at this time 
of the year; and it is independent of what- 
ever rivalship may be experienced from 
rival articles. ‘he intelligence from the 
Whale fisheries is reported to be favourable; 
but, as yet, no dependance can be placed 
on it, by which the price of Oils may be 
regulated, 


Roum, Branpy, ano Hot 
Rum market remaived extremely heavy 
until lately, when extensive purchases ap- 
peared at market: the sales are estimated 
at about 1500 puncheons. At the close of 
the market the advance of the prices may 
be stated about 1d. per gallon. 

Leewards, under proof, 2s. 7d. to 2s. 8d. 

proofs 2s. 8d. to 2s. 9d. 

2 to 10 per Cent. O. P. 2s, 9d. to 2s. 11d. 
Jamaicas, 12, 4, and 16 O. P. 3s. Od to 3s, 3d. 

18 to 25 do 3s 4d. to 3s. 9d. 
27 to 33° do. 3s. Lod, to 4s. 4d. 

Ik was thought that Rum was again be- 
coming an article of speculation ; but, the 
uncertainty attending the article deterred 
Adventurers, in consequence, the sale has 
since slackened ; although the best parcels 
have obtained a price somewhat abcve the 
currency of the market. Brandy is a shade 
lower, and heavy. In Geneva little doiug ; 
prices not affected. 

In consequence, probably of the enlivened 
market for Corrons, the Dyewoods have 
been rising, especially logwoud , of which 
cousiderable quantities were bought at 72. 
per ton, which were immediately advanced 
to 8/. and O/. This, as might be expected, 
excited considerable notice; but, that such 
prices would continue to be realized, was 
not the general opinion. 

Siix is apparentiy rising. Bengal Silk 
10 10 15 per Cent, bigher at the ludia 
louse, in the present saie. 
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So far as we are able to learn the same 
pereral improvement of prices has taken 
piace in the Liverpool market, at Glasgow, 
and elsewhere. ‘This leads to the tuft rence, 
that the briskuess experienced is not a mere 
moneutary spitt, to be succeeded by a 
state of sulleuuess and death-like repose, 
but, is the unforced covsequence of an 
eucreased demand, somewhere, perhaps 
we might almost say, every where, with 
litle risk of error. 

Average prices of Corn for England and 


Wales. 
Wheat. Rye. —_ Barley. 
106s, id. 65s. Od. 53s. 4d, 
Oats. Peas. Beans. 
3@s. 2d. 549. 5d. 52s. 10d. 


Bankrupt: and Certificates in the order of 
their dates, with the Attornies. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, May 24, 

Sherwood W, Liverpool, soap manufacturer, 

BaANKRUPTS 

Astley F. D. Dukinfield, Chester, dealer and 
chapman. Sol. Battye, Chancery Lane. 

Adams D. Fleet Street, optician. Sol. Clabon, 
Token House Yard, Lothbury. 

Benson S. Houndsditeh, clothes salesman. Sol. 
Pope, Moddiford Court, Fenchurch Street 

Bryant J. the elder, late of Barnet, but now of 


Tadley, Middlesex, Innholder. Sols. Ad- 
lington and Co Bedford Row. 
Bird 1. Brampton, Cumberland, grocer. Sols. 


Alexander and Co New Inn. 

Coppin F. tate of H gh Street, Shadwell, bur 
now of North Shields, Northumberland, 
shipowner Sol. Willins, Change Alley, 
Lombard Street 

Carrord S. Paddington Street, St. Mary le-bone, 
bookbinder Keene, Furnival’s Inn. 

Corissoz J. Spital Square, Bishopsgate Street, 
merchant Sol. Poole, Adam’s Court, Old 
Broad Street. 

Croft J. Handford, Chester, vietualler. 
Windle, John Street, Bedford Row. 
Fossett T. and W. Fossett, Mincing Lane. Mer- 
chants. Sols Pownall and Co. Copthall 

Court, Throgmorton Street. 

Husband W. and P. Husband. Newbery, Berks, 
Barge master. Sol. Wilkinson, Queen Street, 
Cheapside. 

Hadlee N. the younger, Milford Wharf, coal 
merchant. Sol. Harker, Lewisham, Kent. 
Lamb J. Southampton Street, Pentonville, coal 

merchant. Sol. Jones, New Inn. 

Sherwood W. Liverpool, soap manufacturer. 
Sol, Pasmore, Waruford Court, Phrogmorton 
street. 

Sharpe J. W. Old Bond S'reet, paper hanger, 
Coates, Paul S reet, Finsbury Square. 

Torft J. Shepton Matiet, Somerset, glass dealer. 
Sol. Burfoo', Inner Temple 

Walker J P. Halifax, York, porter dealer. So/s. 
Wiglesworth and Co. Gray's Inn Square. 

Watchorn Oxford Street, linen draper. 
Sols. Harvey and Co. St. Helen’s Place, 
Bishopsgate Street. 

Wascoe J. Northallerton, York, maltster. Sols. 
Morton and Co Gray's Inn. 

Youens T Westoe, Durham, ship4owner. Sols. 
Bell and Co. Cheapside. 


Sol. 
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CERTIFICATES, June 14. 

M. Medex, Bread Street, merchant. R. Cot- 
terell, Duke Street, Manchester Square, painter 
and glazier. J. and G. Piaistow, Liverpool, 
coopers. J. Morris, Manchester, hat maker. 
L Abrahams, Craven Buildings, Drury Lane, 
elassmerchant. P. Thomas, Mitre Court, Milk 
Street, Cheapside, merchant. “. and S. W. 
Woodward, Honduras Wharf, Bankside, Surry, 
timber mercuants. P. Leigh, Wincham, 
Cheshire, tanner. R= Fox, Coningsby, Lin- 
colnshire, draper. J- Binion, Fdward Street, 
Portman Square, ironmonger. J Slack, Salford, 
Lancashire, printer. W. Geary, Norwich, 
hosier. J. Brereton, Whitchurch, Shropshire, 
brewer. S. Humble, Leeds, merchant. W. 
Carter, Bragbury House, Herifordshire, dealer. 
B. Taylor, Cop Riding, Yorkshire, clothier. 
D. Aust, Somerset, carpenter. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPBRSEDED, May 97. 

Collins W. Ellen Street, lime merchant. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Arrowsmith W. Stoke, Staffordshire, earthen- 
ware manufacturer. Sols. Avison and Co. 
Castle Street, Holborn. 

Brooman, J Margate, Kent, common brewer. 
Sol. Taylor, John Street, Bedford Row. 

Blanchenav L. Dover Street, Piccadilly, mer- 
chant. Sol. Walton, Warnford Court. 

Bower J Wilmslow, Cheshire, cotton spinner. 
Sols. Clarke and Co. Warnford Court. 

Doubleday W. Nott ngham, lace manufacturer. 
Sol. Lowden, Clement’s Inn 

Davies W. and L. Davies, Liverpool, timber 
merchants. Sof. Chester, Staple Inn. 

Everare G. B. London, merchant. Sol Windle, 
John Street, Bedford Row. 

Haslam J. and J. H. Oldham, Manchester, 
liquor merchants. Sols, Hurd and Co. Tem- 


ple. 

Jefferson, T. Wigton, Cumberland, draper, Sol. 
Williams, Red Lion Square. 

Ligh'foot Carlisle, Cumberland, iron mer- 
chant Sof Addison, State Ian. 

Mathews T. Portchester, Southampton, miller. 
Sol. Shelton, Sessions House. 

Smithson W. late of Woodhouse, Yorkshire, 
miller Sols’ Hurd and Co Temple. 

Warson J Holwice, Yorkshire, horse dealer. 
Sols. Mounsey and Co Staple Inn. 


West G. Kingston upon Hull, draper. Sols. 
Milne and Co. Temple. 
Whiicomb E. late of Worcester, baker. Sols. 


Cordale and Co. Gray’s Inn. 
CERTIFICATES, June 17. 

J. Jordan, Houndsditeh, dealer in spirituous 
liquors. H. Cooper, Gloucester, cheese factor. 
G Arundell, late of Totnes, Devonshire, com- 
mon brewer. J. Murch, Totnes, Devonshire, 
ironmonger. J. Tunstall, Huyton, Lancashire, 
butcher. J. Humphries, Birmingham, mer- 
chant. T, Bunn, Fenchurch building, mer- 
chant. J.Glover, Knostrop, Yorksh re, wool- 
stapler. G. Savage, Huddersfield, Yorkshire, 
watch maker. J. Bell, Baildon, Yorkshire, 
worsted stuff manufacturer W. Coppin, 
North Shields, ship owner W. Holdsworth, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, wool stapler. M. ond 8, 
Tarn, Leamington, Warwickshire, milliners. 
W. Clifford, Stow on the Wold, Gloucester- 
shire, stone mason. S Dixon, Portsea, Hants, 
taylor. R. Leeming Wray, Lancashire, shop- 
keeper. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, May 31. 


James Hampstead, broker. 
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BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

Jackson S. Buck lane, St. George in the East, 
rope maker, 

Riddett, P. Ryde, Isle of Wight, grocer. 

BANKRUPTS 

Adams T. South Shields, ship owner. Sols, 
Bell and Co. Cheapside 

Birt S. the elder, Eldersfield, Worcester, but- 
cher. Sols. Clark and Co. Chancery lane. 

Burford, E Clapton, Middlesex, merchant. 
Sol. Lang, America square 

Benson Mary, formerly of Salford, Lancaster, 
linen draper. Sols. Atkinson and Co. Chan- 
cery lane. 

Blaney D. New Castle upon Tyne, hat manu- 
Sols. Atkinson and Co, Chancery- 

ane 

Bickfor’ J. Landulph, Cornwall, miller, Sol. 
Burfoot, Temple 

Boswell F. Liverpool, porter dealer. Sols. 
Blacks'ock and Co Temple. 

Clarke J. Warwick, coal dealer. So/. Wor- 
tham, Castle-street, Holborn. 

Callow J Southall, Middlesex, builder. Sol. 
Smith, Finsbury-square. 

Dickins T. Liverpool, merchant . Sols. Lowe 
and Co. Southampton-buildingg. 

Dunn W. Hoxton, Middlesex, cabinet maker. 
Sols Knight and Co. Basinghail-street. 

Fuller J. late of the New-road, cabinet maker. 
Sol. Allen, Berner-street, Oxford-road. 

Gallimore J. the elder, Burslem, Staffordshire 
Potteries, coal master. Sol. Wilson, King’s- 
bench.walk, Temple 

Holland J. Chelsea, Middlesex, wheelwright. 
Sol. Faithful, Lamb’s-conduit-street. 

Hampton R. Lawrence, Pountney-hill, mer- 
chant. Sols. Winchester aud Co. Ol¢ 
Broad street. 

Hull, W. late of Wigan, Lancaster, shopkeeper. 
Sol. Ellis, Chancery-lane. 

Hodgson R. Bishop Wearmouth, Durham, 
baker. Sol. Blakiston, Symond’s-inn, 

Hattersley Mary, late of Doncaster, York, 

rocer. Sol. Mason, Gray’s-inn. 

Job J. lave of Bourdeaux, but now of Ivy-lane, 
Newgate-street, merchant. Sol. Poole, 
Adam’s-court, Old Broad-street. 

Lovell W. Silverston, Northampton, victualler. 
Sols. Longdill and Co. Gray’s-inn. 

Peploe R. Kennington-Cross, Lambeth, coach 
maker. Sol. Rippon, Great Surrey-street, 
Blackfriars. 

Sykes J. Currier’s-hall-court, London-wall, 
factor. Sol. Pope, Modiford-court, Fen- 
church-street. 

Warner A. late of St. Katharine’s-street, vic- 
tualler. Sols Clare and Co. St, Katharine’s- 
cloisters, near the Tower. 

Wheeler J. Stratford-on-Avon, Warwick, coal 
dealer. So/s. Prince and Co. Lincoln’s Inn. 
CERTIFICATES, June 21, 

L. Stevenson, Beverley, York. grocer. R. 
Lovegrove, Aborfield, Berks, farmer. J. Har- 
vey, Weymouth, jeweller. R. Woolrich, 
Wednesbury, Stafford, innholder. J. Harris, 
Coventry, shag manufacturer. W. Robinson, 
Grays, Essex, victualler. J. Turner, Kingston 
upon Thames, maltster. M. A. White, Great 
Coggeshall, Essex, clothier. J. A. Lamb, 
Wood-street, Cheapside, ribbon manufacturer. 
E. Simmons, Queenhithe, warehouseman, <A. 
Taylor, North Shields, sail maker. J. Cooper, 

Low Mellwood, Lincoln, maltster. 
BANKRuPTS, June 3. 
Adam W. Narrow-wall, Lambeth, timber mer- 


chant. Sols. Martineau and Co. Carey. 
street. 

Comberbach J. H. Stafford, scrivener. Sols. 
Collins and Co. Stafford. 

Deane H. late of Marthall, Chester, maltster. 
Sol. Sherwin, Great James-street, Bedford- 
row. 

Gray, R. jun. Leeds, York, merchant. Sols. 
Kearsey and Co. Bishopsgate-street. 

Hodgkins R. Stafford, dealer. Sols. Collins 
and Co. Stafford. 

Holditch G. and W Hannah, Bankside, Surry. 
coal merchants. Sof. Watson, Clifford’s Inn. 

Marshall J. Bramley, Surrey, collar maker. 
Sols. Dawes and Co, Angel-court, Throgmor- 
ton-street. 

Matthews S, sen. late of Brixham, Devon, ship 
builder. Sol. Blake, Charlotte-street, Black- 
friars-road. 

Mackenzie H. Bartholomew-lane, hanker. Sol. 
Vandergucht, Craven-street, Strand. 

O'Reilly T. late of Lawrence Pountney-hill, 
merchant. So/s. Dennetts and Co. King’s 
Arms. yard, Colemau-street. 

Todd R. Pontefract, York, grocer. So/s. Tilson 
and Co. Coleman street. 

Winterbottom G. late of Lawrence Pountney- 
hill, merchant. Sols Denuetts and Co. 
King’s Arms-yard, Coleman-street. 

Young G. late of Lawrence Pountney-hill, 
merchant. So/s. Dennetts and Co. King’s 
Arms-yard, Coleman-street, 

CERTIFICATES, June 24 


shire, farmer. N. W. Blundell, Liverpool, 

timber merchant. J. James, Swansea, Glamor- 

ganshire, cabinet maker. T. Lea, Stapenhill, 

Derbyshire, dealer. W. Ellis, Castlefield, 

Yorkshire, flax spinner. T. George, Leeds, 

merchant. 

BANKRUPTS, June 7. ‘ 

Aldred J. Chertsey, Surrey, grocer. Sols, Hurd 
and Co. Temple. 

Burleigh J. Bristol, brass founder. Sols. Clarke 
and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Boyce J. Bordesley, Birmingham, brass founder. 
Sols. Bourdillon and Co. Little Friday-street. 

Booth W. late of Bentalee, Stafford, horse 
dealer. Sol. Alexander, Carey-street, 

Coote Tubbs Clement, Sutton, Isle of Ely, 
Cambridge, grocer. Sols. Messrs. Pickering 
and Smith, Staple-inn, London: and Mr. 
Evans, Ely. 

Francis, W. Eltham, Kent, wheelwright. Sol. 
Young, Symond’s-inn 

Fossett M. Tonbridge, Kent, and Lower 
Thames-street, gunpowder merchant. Sols. 
Pownall and Co. Copthall-court. 

Hellyer J. late of Lloyd’s Coffee house, insu- 
rance broker. Sol. Woodhouse, Temple. 
Hofer L. late of Fen court, Fenchurch-street, 
merchant. Sols. Avison and Co. Castle- 

street. 

Hartley P. Chester, cotton manufacturer. Sols. 
Wright and Co. Temple. 

Janson C. J. St. Swithen’s-lane, merchant. Sols. 
Hutchinson, Crown-court. 

Knowles R. Great Bolton, Lancaster, collier. 
Sols. Willis and Co. Warnford-court. 

Luffe H. Benhall, Suffolk, farmer. Sol. Elkins, 
Lincoln’s-inn. 
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B. Taylor and .W. Taylor, Fleet-street, linen 
diapers. G. Dutton, Brown’s-buildings, St. 
if Mary Axe, cheese factor. IT. Cockayne, Great 
Haywood, Staffordshire, innkeeper. H. Cooper, 

Portsea, Hampshire, print seller. Matthews, 

2. Chester, saddler, S. Dark, Heddington, Wilt- 
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Mever J. Howford-buildings, Fenchurch-street, 
merchant. Sol. Adams, Old Jewry. 

Rogers John, Cambridge, cooper. Sols, Mr. 
Peacocke, Cambridge, and Mr. Toone, Cur- 
sitor-street, London. 

Senior R. Bristol, clothier. 
and Co, Bedford-row. 

Sanderson R. York, farmer. 
Co. Grays-inn,. 


Sols. Adlington 


Sols. Morton and 


Wrigglesworth J. Wood-street, Cheapside, silk 
manufacturer. Sols. Walker and Co, Old 


Jewry. 

CERTIFICATES, June 23. 

T. Rideing, Liverpool, grocer. J. Bedford, 
Bath, pastry cook. J. P. H. Hagedon, Old 
Broad-street, merchant. R. Elland, Lower- 
street, Islington, coach master. C. E. Rawlins, 
Bristol, wholesale grocer. E. Payne, Harrison- 
street, Gray’s-inn-lane, builder. St. John Alder 
and J, Alder, Liverpool, merchants J. Meat- 
yard, West Orchard, Dorsetshire, dealer and 
chapman, A. Jenkins, Marshfield, Gloucester, 
chymist. F. Hopper, Kingston upon Hull, 
merchant. KR. Pinckney, Marlborough, Wilts, 
maltster. W. Haynes, Lower Wick, Worces- 
ter, wine merchant. J. Shaw, Bond-street, 
carpet manufacturer. W. Douglas, Sheffield, 

rocer. E. Boale; Dirham, Glodcester, inn- 

older. J. Grisbrook, Portsmouth, victuailer. 

G. Corthorn, March, Cambridge, chymist: 

BANKRUPTS. June 10. 

Allen B. Guildford-street, St. Pancras, livery 
stable keeper. Sol. Arrowsmith, Devonshire- 
street, Queen-square. 

Banks D. Stonehouse, Devonshire, ship buil- 
der. Sols. Darke and Co, Chancery-lane. 
Balaam W., late of Northampton, painter. Sols. 

Abbey and Son, Northampton, 

Dixon k. T. and G. J. Heckman, George street, 
Spitalfields, sugar refiners. ‘sols. Gatty and 
Co. Angel-court. 

Hunt Portsmouth, town carter. 
Smith, Bedford-street, Bedford-row. 
Holden T. Manchester, taylor. So/s. Hurd and 

Co. Temple 
Hooper H. Frome, Sel wood, Somersetshire, ca- 

binet maker. Sols. Davies and Co. Lothbury, 

London. 

Leaney T. Maidstone, nurseryman. Sols. Greg- 
sons and Co. Angel-court, ‘Throgmorton- 
street. 

Mann J. jun. Harbury, Warwickshire, shop- 
keeper. Sol. Burfoot, Temple. 

Stringer H. J. Canterbury, woollen draper. 
Sols. Nethersole and Essex - street, 


Sol 


Strand. 

Trexler T Albion-buildings, Aldersgate-street, 
silk manufacturer. Sol. Niblet, Size-lane, 
Bucklersbury. 

Taylor E. Sandal Magna, Yorkshire, corn dealer. 
Sol. Lake, Dowgate-hill, 

Tootal B J. Minories, corn factor. Sols, Lamb 
and Co. Princes-street, Bank-buildings. 

Tripp R. Bristol, draper. Sols. Price and Co. 
Lincoln’. Inn. 

CERTIFICATES, July 1. 

A. Henry, Haydan-square, merchant. S 
Adair, Bristol, haberdasher. J. Collet, Bishops- 
gate-strect Within, merchant. S. Wood, Ca- 
nal-street, Birmingham, coach smith P = Le- 
count, Charles-place, City-road, watch maker. 
W. Thorneloe, Birmingham, baker. Rox- 
burgh, Liverpool, taylor. H. A. Homer, Taun- 
ton, linen draper. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, June 14. 
ng W. Manchester, umbrella manufac- 
urer. 
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BANKRUPTS, 
R. Plymouth, Devon, ironmonger. 
Sols, Darke and Co. Chancery-lane. 


Boyes J. the younger, Wansford, York, carpet 
manufacturer. Sols. Lamberts and Co. 
Gray’s Inn. 

Banks G. Plymouth Dock, Devon, jeweller. 
Sol. Makinson, Temple. 

Cuff Ann, Barking, Essex, dealer in coals and 
corn. Sol. Michell, Union-court, Broad- 
street. 

Cross J. Chesterton, Cambridge, boat builder. 
Sol. Smith, Hatton Garden. 

Deeble H. W. Bristol, ironmonger. 
Clark and Co, Chancery-lane. 

Dury H. late of Banbury, Oxford, scrivener. 
Sol. Makinson, Temple. 

Donovan V. D. late of Liverpeol, merchant: 
Sols. Blackstock and Co. Temple. 

Fisher W. Union-place, Lambeth, mariner. 
Sol. Rivington, Fenchurch-street-buildings. 
Goodall W. and J. Turner, Garlick-hill, Lon- 
don, merchants. Sol Nettleship, Grocers’ 

Hall, Poultry. 

Graves W. Falconburgh-court, Soho, coach 
master Sol. Shepherd, Bartlett’s-buildings. 
Hassall S. Bechton, Chester, miller. Sols. 

Hurd and Co Temple 

Hindley H. T. late of Charleston, America, but 
now of Liverpool, merchant. Sols. Lowe 
and Co. Southampton-buildings. 

Hayward D.H. Plymouth Dock, grocer. Sols. 
Wimburn and Co. Chncery-lane. 

Jeffrey H. New Sarum, Wilts, druggists. Sofs. 
Brundrett and Co. Temple. 
Jordan E. Norwieh, engineer. Sols, Longdill 

and Co. Gray’s Inn. 

Levin M. and M. Josephs, 
Goodman’s-fields, merchants. 
and Co. Swithin’s-lane. 

Probert J. Artiilery-place, Westminster, car- 
penter. Sol. Shuter, Millbank-street, West- 
minster, 

Sutron J. late of Rushton, Stafford, horse dealer. 
Sols. Long and Co. Gray’s Inn. 

Warrington O. Manchester, linen draper. Sols. 
Willis and Co. Warnford-court. 

Winship T. late of Mount Greenwich, Durham, 
merchant. So/s. Atkinson and Co. Chancery- 


Sols. 


Mansell-street, 
Sols. Pearce 


ane. 
Warren J. Suffolk-street, Haymarket, blacking 
manufacturer. Sol. Coleman, Furnival’s Inn 


CERTIFICATES, July 5. 

J. Ringer, Lucas-street, Commercial-road, 
baker. . Entwisle, Manchester, fustian ma- 
nufacturer, W. Little, South Shields, linen 
deaper. H.C. Wright, Portsea, merchant. 
C. D. Leader, Coleman-street, painter and gla- 
zier P. Grose, Commercial-road, victualler. 
T. Barlow, sen. Fast Retford, Nottinghamshire, 
innkeeper. H. Solomon, Charing Cross, silver- 
smith and jeweller. R Clough, Bathafarn Park, 
Lianrbydd, cierk. R.B. Clough, Clanywern, 
Llandyrnog, Esq. D. Mason, Astrad Ucha, 
Lianrhaiadr Cinmerch, Esq. and J. Le Jones, 
Pla: Madock, Llanddoget, clerk, Denbighshire. 
J.B Rose, Sheerness, upholder. J, Hanks, 
Snaith, Yorkshire, brandy merchant J. Mid- 
dic on, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, insurance broker. 
J. Kay, Knowiwood, Lancashire, cor:on spin- 
ner J > Essenhigh, Dartford, innkeeper. S. 
Demoin, Wakefiell, milliner. G. Wailes, 
Meidon Park, Northumberland, farmer. A. R. 
Urh, Swan-lane, Thames-street, merchant. J. 
White, Exeter, veterinary surgeon, 
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Brandy,Cogniac,bond, gal. 27 
Camphire, refined .. Ib. 0 4 6 0 4 

Ditto uorefined..cwt. 109 10 0 13° 0 
Cochineal, fine black, ib, 1 10 0 1 

Ditto, East-India .... 0 
Coffee, fine bond... .cwt. 4 

Ditto ordinary ...... 3 
Cotton Wool, Surinam, tb. 0 
9 
0 
0 


_ 
a 


Ditto Jamaica .. 

Ditto Smyrna .. 

Ditto East-India 
Currants, Zant....ewt.. 5 


Elephants’ Teeth ......20 6 0 24 
-— Scrivelloes 0 0 0 0 
Flax, Riga ....... -ton 65 0 0 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 55 0 0) 56 
Galls, Turkey.... ewt. 9 0 0 101 
Geneva, Holl bond. gal 0 3 8 @ 4 
Ditto, English... 013 6 O 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,ewt.10 0 0 12 0 
Hemp, Riga,......ton 41 0 0 0 0 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 39 0 0 @ 0 
Indigo, Caraccas .. Ib. 0 10 0 10 
Ditto East-India.... 0 4 4 O10 
IronBritish bars.. ton 9 10 0 10 10 
DittoSwedishe.c.n.p. 1610 0 16 5 
Ditto Swed. 2nd sort 0 0 0 O 0 
Lead in pigs...... fod 19 0 0 O 0 
Ditto red ...... ton 271 0 0 0 0 
Ditto white .... ton 33.0 0 0 0 
Logwood ........ton 810 0 9 O 
Madder, Dutchcropewt. 515 0 6 0 
Oil, Lucea,.24 gal jar 16 0 0 18 9 
Ditto Florence,} chest 2 5 0 2 10 
Dittowhale ........ 30 0 0 0 0 
Ditto spermaceti .ton 69 0 0 70 0 
Pitch, Stockholm..ewt. 0 13° 0 0 
Raisins, bloom....cwt. 4 16 0 0 
Rice, Carolina bond .. 2 0 0 3 
Rum, Jamaica bond gal. 0 4 3 
Ditto Leeward Island 0 2 10 
Saltpetre, East-India,ewt. 0 


Silk, thrown, Italian, 2 8 
S:lk, raw, .. Ditte ... 1 12 
Tallow, Russia, white 

Ditto yellow 2 15 
Tur, Stockholm .. bar. 1 0 


Tin inblocks......ewt. 4 19 
Tobacco, Maryland, th. 0 0 
Ditto Virginia ...... 0 


Wax, Guinea......cwt. S 10 
Whale-fins (Green! ) ton 55 0 
Wine: 
Red Port, bond pipe... 43 0 
Ditto Lisbon.......... 38 0 
Ditto Madeira........ 55 0 
Ditto Monntain........ 26 0 
Ditto Calcavella...... 0 0 
Nitto Sherry.......butt 28 6 
Ditto Claret 15 


2 


0 
0 


Seco 


o- 
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PRICES CURRENT, July 20, 1816. Fire-Office Shares, Sc. July 20, 
American 21h 0 
Ditto pearl......3 0 0% 3 5 
Barilla ..... © 148 


Canals. 


Chesterfield... . Div. 67..... 100 — 
d.} Coventry .... (Div. aa) 


Ellesmere and C bestet 0 
Grand Junction ...(Div. 61)... 192 — 
Ditto (optional) Loan Div 5) 90 — 
Hudderstield . 
Kennett and Aven 21 0 
Leeds and Liverpool (Div. 81.) — — 
Lancastcr...... Div. 1l..... —— 
Stratford ....... 
Thames and Medw ay csosvss, 10 5 
Docks. 


Commercial .... Div. 6/.... 85 
East India.....-..Div 71... — 


West India .... Div 102.... 195 
Insurance Compinies. 

Albion...... 560sh.. £50 pal. 40 — 
Eagle ......50 Spd. ...... 116 
Imperial ......500 50pd... 76 — 
Royal Exchange .. Div. 10... — — 
Univa Fire Life 100!,20 pd 22 10 


Walter Works. 
Grand Junction ........ 
London Bridge.... Div.31. 10s 44 
Manchester and Salford .... 20 
Portsmouth and Farlingtend50/ 5 
Ditto (New) 50 ..Div.6.... 34 
South London ............ 16 
West Middlesex ...100..... 32 
bridges. 

Ditto Old Annuities 60 all pa. 70 
Ditto New do 40 sh. all pd. ....43 
Vauxhall Bonds 100 pd .... 31 

Literary Institutions. 


London, 73 gs. G8. 10 
Russel 25 gs. ... 1615 

Vines 


British Copper Comp. 100 sh, — — 
Beeralstune Lead and JO — 


Butepill ...... — 
Great Hewas....85 pd ...... 10 11 
Roads. 
Commercial ........ 
Miscellaneous. 


Auction 115 
Five per cent. City Bouds.... 1061— 
Chelsea .. 10 sh. Div, 12.... — — 
Lon. Commer. Sale Rooms 100p 27 6 
Lon. Flour Comp. ..1l4pd.. — — 
East London.. 1000. sh....... — — 


Gas Lightand Coke Company 3—dis. 


PETE 


pit 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
= |by Leslie's 

June2! | 69 | 83 | 69 | 29,84 )85 Fair 
22 | 67 | 8467] 98/87 Fair 
23 | 67 | 80 | 64 9) (82 Fair 
24 | 66 | 80 | 70 ,85 |72 Fair 
25 | 65 78 | 64 590155 Fair 
26/6175 | 69 | 73/62 Fair 
27/68 74) 64 ,55 Showry 
28 | 63 | 72) 58 72/71 Fair 
29! 69 70 | 62 | 80/57 Pair 
30 | 64 | 68 | 55 569 52 Showry 

July 1 | 60 | 60 | 53 390) O Rain 

2 | 57 | 66) 57 ,69 145 Fair 

3158 | 65 | 57 {80 |36 Showry 

4/57 | 64 54 ,69'38 Cloudy 

5159 | 66 55 90 31 Cloudy 

6 | 57 | 67) 56 Fair 

| 67) 55 973/55 Fair 

| 62 | 70 | 61 80,70 Fair 

9 | 62 70 | 60 ,80 34 Fair 
10 | 62 | 74 61 478.67 Fair 
11 | 64) 70 62 75.45 Fair 
12 | 62 | 76 | 63 ,90 37 Showry 
13°55 | 64 57 32 Showry 
14 | 60 | 64) 56 493.32 Showry 
15 | 62 | 64 | 54 520 30 Showry 
16 | 55 | 62 | 55 ,62 52 Cloudy 
17 | 55 | 67 | 56 579 55 Fair 
18 55 | 63 | 54 41 Fair 
19 | 56 | 66 54 47 Fair 
20 | 60 | 67 Cloudy 


London Premiums of Insurance. 


Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, &c. 15s. 9d. to 20s 


Africa, 2a. 
Amelia Island, Ogs, to Ogs. 
American States, 35s. to 40s. 


Belfast, Cork, Dublin, 15s. 9d. 


Brazils, 2 gs. 


{878 
LONDON MARKETS, 
PRICE OF BREAD. 
The Peck Loaf to weigh 17Ib. Goz.....58 3d 


The Half ditto ditto 8 11 ......2 7 

The Quar. ditto ditto 4 5 ......1 3 

The do. ditto ditto 2 23 ...... 0 7 
POTATOES, 

Kidney...... 8 0 Ox 7 00 

Champions .. 7 0 0} Apple...... 7 00 


ONIONS, per Bushel, 2s 0d to 3s 6d 


MEAT. 
Smithfield, per stone of 8b. to sink the Offal. 
Beef | mut. | veal. | pork | lam 
1817. s. d.| d. 
July 4..4 6/4 0/5 O| 6 O 
11... 5 O[5 O15 016 O 
19... 4 O75 O15 6 
2 ..4 8/4 815 415 ol6 
SUGAR. 
Lumps ordinary or large 32 to 40 Ibs... 116s 
Fine or Canary, 24 to 30 Ibs. ........ 1278 
Loaves, fine...... 1208 
Powder, ordinary, 9to lIlbs.......... 118s 


COTTON TWIST. 
July 21. Mule Ist quality,No. 40 2s. 11d. 
No. 120 6s, 3d. 
2d quality, No 40 2s. Od. 
Discount—15 to 22 per cent. 


COALS, delivered at 13s. per chald. advance 
Newcastle. 


Sunderland. 


June 30. .. 35s 6d to 38 0 | 36s 3d to 42 6 

July 8... 358 6d 380) 348 Od 430 

15... 358 Od 338 Od 

21... 353 0d 9| 348 9d 430 
LEATHER. 


Calf Skins 30 to 
45lb. per doz. 


Butts, 50 to 561b. 
Dressing Hides ,.—— 
Crop hides for cut. — | Ditto 50 to 70.. 
Flat Ordinary Seals, Large.... 
Soap; yellow, 86s.; mottled 94s.; eurd 


Hamburgh, &c. 10s. 6d. to 12s. 6d, 
Cadiz, Lisbon, Oporto, 20s. to 25s 
Canada, 40s. to 50s. 

Cape of Good Hope, 239s. 
Constattinople, Smyrna, &e. 39s. 
East-India (Co. ships) 3gs. to 
out and home, 79s. 

France, 10s. 6d. to Lis. 

Gibraltar, 20s. 

Gottenburgh, 12s 6d. to 15s. Od. 
Greenland, out and home, qs. 
Holland, 10s 6d, to 15s 

Honduras, &c. 249s. to 39s. 

Jamaica, 2gs. to 50s. 

Leeward Islands, 35s. to 40s. 

Madeira, 20s. to 25s. 

Malta, Italian States, &c. 2s. 
Malaga, 29s. 

Newfoundland, &c. 30s. 

Portsmouth, Falmouth, Plymouth, 10s. 6d 
River Plate, 39s. 

Southern Fishery, out end home, qs. 
Steckholmurg, Petersbh, Riga, xc. to 2ys 


CANDLES; per doz. Os. 0d.; moulds 
Course of Exchange, 
Rilboa 36 | Palermo, per oz. 129d. 
Amsterdam, us. 37-6 | Leghorn 
Ditto at sight 237 | Genoa 454 
Rotterdam 11-11 | Venice, 27 
Hamb. us. 24 34-6 | Naples 
Altona us. 2 34-7 | Lisbon 574 
Paris, d.d. 24-30 | Oporto 
Ditto, 2 us. 24.50 | Rio Janeiro 59 
Madrid 36 | Dublin yo 
Cadiz, 354 | Cork 124 


Agio Bauk of Holland, 2 per cent. 


HAY and STRAW.—art sMITUFLELD. 


Hay 
June3 .. 6 
10... 6 
17...6 


..6 


6 
6 0 
0 


Straw. Clover. 
8 8 
22 0 8&8 8 
22 6 | 8 
220, s 
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Daily Price of STOCKS, from 2Ist June, to 2ist July, 1817, 
ce | ea | alt jg ise 
21} —| 748 52 | — | 192 —{ —— | — | — | 762 
93} —| 2" | — | | —| | —| 90p| — | 77 
| 76) 52 — 9531072] — | —— | —| — 771 
| 961 1073] — |19 9.16] 733) —- | — | 82p) — | 76, 
26; — 754 — | 95311073) — |19 9-16 — — | — | 762 
27} — | 76! — | 43107!) — 9-16, — | —— | —| — |lop | 765 
28) — 3 44/106: — —| — | —]| — Ip | 763 
gola7a 7513 | — | — 9.16] —| —— | — |100p) — | 763 
July 
11274 | 752 — | 9411073] — 9-16) — | —— | — — |12p | 763 
2582 | — | — —— | — |105p| — |12p | 774 
3) —| 761 773) — | 95,)108 | — — | — | — — | 
4'275 973 967/108} 1054/20 1-16) 763; —~ | — 104p} — j17p | 783 
5| —| 7 | — | | —"| —— | — — |18p | 78 
7/2754] 762 73. | — | — 15-16] —| -—— | Ip} — 19p | 78} 
8/277 3 76, | 962105 | — — | —— [e253] — |19p | 782 
| 778.8 | —| | — | orp] — | 782 
| 78! — — | —— [2993] — 119p | 794 
11/282 | 79 80278780; 100 1065 — j21t — —— 86 
12/291 | 812 24 82101 — |22 — —— [242 — | 83} 
14) — | 822 3} | — — | —— |105p! — 26p | 843 
15205 | 2? st! 2 100 —| —-- | — |106p| — jesp | 834 
16,292 | 8 4 82 99 — j214 — | 1 15-16237 — 27p | 829 
17/293 | 824 1} | 9941106, — —— | — |105p} — | 833 
18293 | 813 2} 82! 995/106!) — jai! 81 | —— [238 |104p} — 26p | 822 
19203 | 82 3. [822 13/ 992 1061] — j21 1-96 —| —— | — — | 83 
21/293 | 83° 23 112) 3! 993 1062] — —| —— | — — | 833 
IRISH FUNDS. I rices of the 
FRENCH FUNDS 
| -— |June |fr. fr. ec. 
2365 90) 1365 
2564 1375 
| 27/66 —| 1380 
| 2665 10) 1335 
July 
165 25) 1335 
3165 1322 
AMERICAN FUNDS. 65 10) 1317 10 
8165 60) 1325 
IN LONDON, AT NEW YORK. 10166 10) 1327 
June 24 July 18 June 16, 12/65 96) 1335 
20] 1283 75 
7 percent. — — —! 17/66 10] 1332 
Old 6 per — — — — —| 19166 90) 1335 
New 6 percent. ..., | 104 1033 | 105 | 1035 — — —| 21/66 90} 1337 50 
Louisiana 6 per cent. | 100 
3 percent — 63 — 
By J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 
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